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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE HIGHLANDS IN THE EXHIBITION. 
It was hardly, perhaps, to be expected that the rude and scattered po- 
pulation, sprinkled over the wild hills and pathless moors, by the rocky 
rivers and desolate lochs of the north, would have done much to help in 
the furnishing forth of the Crystal Palace. With the exception of the home 
manufacture of a few coarse articles of attire, the industry of the Celt 
8 confined to the rude and insufficient tillage bestowed upon his “ croft” 
of stunted oats or barley ; or, if he be located near the sea, to a clumsy 
and inefficient system of fishery, carried on without proper boats or 
tackle, and seldom or ever succeeding in rearing really bold or skilful 
mariners. The Celt, indeed, seldom makes anything but at most a fresh- 
water sailor. He will brave the wildest wintry storms on the high hill- 
side, searching with his faithful “ colleys” for the sheep smothering in 
the snow-drift ; but the sea always daunts him. If anything can induce 
him to change his landward habits 
for a time, and fairly to take to the 
brine, it is the herring; and those 
wondrous shoals of dainty fishes 
luckily come upon the coast during 
the summer and early autumnal 
season, when the weather is settled 
and the harvest moon round and 
bright. Destitute, then, in a great 
measure, of that pushibg energy and 
hard and keen spirit of industry and 
enterprise which have made Eng- 
land and the south of Scotland what 
they are, the poor Highlanders of 
the north amd west have very eel- 
dom leaders or teachers who 
might pioneer the way to a better 
and a busier state of things. Capi- 
talists pass them over; and their 
own lairds and native dignitaries 
are made of very much the same 
stuff as themselves. Good, hospit- 
able, easy-going gentlemen, tolera- 
bly well skilled in black cattle and 
Cheviot wedders; hunters and fish- 
ers, to a man; great upholders of 
the bag-pipe, and great connoisseurs 
of whiskey—they are still not the 
race of magnates who are the best 
suited to promote the true interests 
of the poor people among whom 
they dwell. They have been acous- 
tomed for ages to think of the po- 
verty and idleness about them as 
the normal and natural state of 
things ; and the poor cottar enter- 
tains precisely the same views. He 
has had nobody to put other ideas 
into his head. A little oatmeal, a 
herring in the season, a few potatoes, 
perhaps a little dairy produce, par- 
ticularly goat’s or ewe milk, and he 
is abundantly satisfied. His hut is 
chimneyless, sometimes windowless 
—a mere hovel of piled up turf, 
with a smouldering peat fire in the 
centre, over whieh hangs the one 
pot which perferms all culinary 
operations, and round which are 
tolerably sure to be stretched a ring 
of shaggy colleys; but leave him 
this—leave him his native atmo- 
sphere of peat smoke, and he is 
ready cheerfully to rough out any 
of its ——e, hardships as the 
rest 
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shot from behind ahedge. The Irishman always cries out when he is 
hurt, and in a score of ways lets the world know his grievances; some- 
times, indeed, he proclaims them through musket-barrels. Not so the 
Scotch Highlander. In no part of the West of Scotland have the 
people suffered more than in some of the poorer islands of the Hebrides. 
There have been comparatively as many evictions—as many “ fires 
quenched upon the hearth"—in the wild islands and portions of the 
mainland of the west, as in Cork, or Roscommon, or Tipperary ; but not 
one-tenth so much noise has been made about them. There has been no 
tumult, no indication of popular rising, no agrarian outrages, no pri- 
vate and cowardly assassinations. The people have died or gone away 
to America, and made no sign. Highland grievances are scarcely ever 
heard of, but they are not one whit behind the woes and the wrongs of 
Ireland in number or intensity. 

Life in the Highlands, then, so far as national industry is concerned, 
is little better than passive vegetation. The yearly irruption of English 
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tourists and sportsmen into the country furnishes, no doubt, a certain 
amount of employment, and distributes an important sum of money. 
The energies of no inconsiderable portion of the population are called 
into action as guides, boatmen, game-keepers, and the whole tribe of 
rural supernumeraries, who hang on the skirts of a pleasure and 
sporting-seeking community who come abroad te spend money anc 
amuse themselves. But the facilities thus afforded for labour ca? 
hardly be said to amount to a national industry. The working seasor 
extends over only three or four months, with, generally speaking, un 
naturally exaggerated prices paid for the services performed. Helida: 
work, indeed, as it is rare and uncertain, ordinarily realises exceptional 
prices—a fact of which the population of watering-places and bathing- 
places, for example, are amply aware. In the Highlands, then, the 
people are destitute of the faculty which carves out profitable employ- 
ment for itself. They are energetic to the utmost as sportsmen, lazy te a 
degree as labourers ; just, in fact, because sporting in some shape or other is 
the labour to which they have been 
taught to consider themselves de- 
voted. Above the class of the pea- 
santry there is as little enterprise or 
desire for change as lower down; 
the only social revolution favourea 
by the lairds being the removal, 
either to the south or across the 
Atlantic, of as many poor and half- 
starved “crofters” as possible, in 
order that their vacant patches of 
land may be flung together into 
huge expanses of grazing-ground for 
Lowland sheep farmers. Under 
these circumstances, we repeat, we 
had hardly expected to see the 
Highlands represented in the Crys- 
tal Palace at all; and we probably 
should not have been so agreeably 
disappointed as we have been, were 
it not for the manful and single- 
handed exertions ofone singularly 
enterprising, active, and indefatiga 
ble tradesman of Inverness. The 
name of this individual, Mr. Mac- 
dougall, has now attained some- 
thing like a European reputation 
asa dealerin all textile and other 
productions manufactured in, or cha- 
racteristic of, the Highlands. From 
Inverness, the capital of the High- 
lands, and the centre, judicial and 
commercial, of a large district of in- 
teresting country, it wa<« to be ex- 
pected that a comparatively large 
and characteristic collection—i!lus- 
trative, not, indeed, of acommercial 
industry, but of those domestic pur 
suits and household works Bich 
every people, however rude, must in 
some degree practise—would be sent. 
Nothing of the kind, however. The 
enlightened Invernessians declined 
to form any local committee, or to 
take the slightest trouble about 
the matter; and Mr. Macdougall, 
after in vain trying to inspire his 
townsmen with a sparkof his own 
spirit and energy, was actually 
obliged to put himself in communi- 
cation with a committee formed in 
the smart and rising little town of 
Elgin, in order to have the means 
of forwarding to the Palace 
a collection of Highland manufac- 
tured stuffs, in the original produce 
tion of which he himself had no 
mean share. Inthe gallery above 
China there stands the stall which 
alone represents the industrial con- 
dition of the Scottish Highlands. 
We have already noticed it in a 
general approving paragraph, and 
we propose now to select a few of 
the objects exhibited, and to string 
them together by a slight thread of 
personal Highland ini and 
remarks. 

The various tartans of the clans 
naturally forma conspicuous object 
among the textile stuffs exhibited. 
The several checks are stated to be 
arranged upon the very highest 
authority; for, be it noted by the 
English reader, there are formidable 
differences of opinion among the 





the Scot, and his invincible respect 
for the ess of human life. 
No one ever heard of a Highland 
evicting landlord or his agent being 


The Maltese stone is of a rich cream white colour, and, being soft, is 
easily carved. It is, however, not susceptible of polish, and would 
soon yield to the influence of moisture. It is, therefore, not available 
for external decoration ; but for hall ornaments, such as vases, jugs, 
pedestals, &c., itis extremely well adapted. The carvers of Valetta 
have long been celebrated, for their works ip this line, and in the pre- 


sent Exhibition make a very handsome show. ‘The forms are in 
various styles, chiefly after the antique, and the ornaments comprise 
satyrs’ heads, vine leaves, flowers, &c., al] admirably executed. The ob- 
jects which we engrave are severally by F. Testa, S. Testa, and De Ce- 


sare, evincing elegance and variety of design, and softness and delicacy 
of 
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breadth jof a stripe of green, as if the fate of the world rested upon the 
issue. But if you wish to see both gentlemen roused to the pitch of the 
most appalling indignation, t Dr. eory, that 
the origin of tartan was rags, and that the different colours 
are counterfeit presentments of the variously hued shreds and 
patches with which the Doctor maintained that his Highland friends 
used to clothe themselves. Recent investigations, we believe, however, 
give a higher antiquity to the tartan than it is generally believed to 
ss. Down to the reign of the sixth James, tartan is now said to 

ve been a common wear, both in the Lowlands and Highlands ; and 
recent discoveries in ancient costume seem to prove that a chequered 
species of garment, woven of many colours, was a favourite with a 
large body of semi-civilised men, the ancient stuffy disappearing from 
the more busy and changeful parts of the world, but still lingering in such 
nooks and corners as the until recently almost inaccessible Highland 
hills. The Scotch Lowlanders never seem, however, to have worn the 
kilt. At one time, no doubt, the kilt and plaid were simply one piece of 
cloth folded at once over the shoulders and the loins. The separation 
of the whole into two distinct garments was a decided improvement, as 
the plaid for mountain countries, and for the use of a pedestrian, is one 
of the handiest garments which can be conceived. He can use it asa 
scarf, or a cloak, or a hood; rolled up and disposed round the body, it 
offers no impediment to walking; in wet and stormy weather the wearer 
can wrap at least half a dozen folds around his person from the throat 
to the thighs, while, however the cloth may be disposed, the effect is al- 
most uniformly picturesque. At the present day the gorgeous clan co- 
lours formerly worn in the Highlands are very generally superseded by 
the dull uniform grey of the shepherd plaid, a species of stuff which 
Lord Brougham has fairly immortalised. Everybody who has seen his 
Lordship for the last fifteen years or s0, has seen the famous black and 
white trowsers in which he delights. The fact as to these monotonously 
succeeding garments, we believe, from good authority, to be this: 
when Lord Brougham, then holder of the Great Seal, was in In- 
verness, when, indeed, he made the celebrated declaration at a 
public meeting that he would write to the King by that night’s 
post, he purchased from Mr. Macdougall cloth for no less than 
forty pairs of shepherd tartan trowsers, and in this ample supply 
he has been going on ever since. The tendency of greyish stuff, however, 
to take the place of the ancient clan colours, would not have been less 
marked had Lord Brougham never worn anything but broad-cloth. The 
simple web of uniform hue is more easily produced than the keleido- 
scopic coat of many colours, and, in case of damage, is more easily and 
effectively repaired. It was, however, the mean sumptuary law, passed in 
1747 by the Legislature,which gave the death-blow to the tartan, the kilt, 
and the plaid. Upon the people being permitted, in 1782,to return to the 
garb of the Gael, the general use and wont of the country was found to have 
worked out for itself another channel; and the philabeg is now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a fancy costume. In Mr. Macdougall’s stall all the 
adjuncts of this dress are shown, constructed after the most orthodox 
fashion. There are several bonnets characteristic of the Highlands, all 
neat, small, and fitting close tothe head. The dreadful monstrosity of 
ostrich feather2, which jour unhappy Highland regiments are obliged to 
wear as head-gear, and which look exactly as if the men had adorned 
themselves with the spoils of an undertaker’s warehouse, have nething to 
do with the original Highland bonnet, and we should be glad to see them 
scouted from the army. Slaves as we are, in some way, to the tyranny 
of all sorts of abominable hats, there is nothing worse in Britain than 
the heavy cylinder of feathers worn by the Highland regiments. How 
much smarter the men would leok each with a neat Glengarry bonnet, 
light and warm; jaunty and gay when worn with a cock over the front 
of the head, and cosey and comfortable if pulled over the ears, and made 
to do duty for a nightcap. The broad blue bonnet is essentially Lowland, 
as its common Scotch name, the “Tam O’Shanter,” testifies; but the 
mountain head-gear is infinitely the smartest and the most picturesque. 

There are a good show of hose, mostly woollen, in the stall, and ina 
great measure knitted by hand. These coverings for the feet, strong, 
elastic, firm of fabric, yet fleecy and warm, are capitally adapted for 
hard pedestrian work upon the mountain side, preventing the skin from 
being chafed, and absorbing and removing the perspiration from the limb. 
The hose, according to old use and wont, are always manufactured on a pat- 
tern larger and simpler than ordinary tartans, but, of course, harmonis- 
ing with the general colour of the dress which they are intended to com- 
plete. 

Some interesting specimens of the old brogue are shewn. The 
wondrous peculiarity to an English eye in the Highland school of 
shoe-making, is that the upper leathers are pierced with rows and arches 
of holes arranged in fanciful combinations and interspered with little 
scolloped and jagged edges of leather, designed to ornament the shoe. 
* Well, now, if I ever saw the like of that—making holes in their shoes 
to let the wet come through! they must never be without colds in the 
head,” was the purport of a not unnatural remark I heard made, in differ- 
ent words, more than once while examining Mr. Macdougall’s stall. But 
the speaker was not aware that wet feet is a bugbear unknownin the High- 
lands. Shoes without holes may do capitally well for the pavé or the 
turnpike, but transfer the scene of operations to a mossy hill-side or 4 
wild ravine, down which scores of tiny brooks come foaming to join the 
torrent at the bottom, and the wearer will shortly find that no holes 
are no protection against the water getting in, but a great hindrance to 
its getting out, and so will go hobbling along with an uncom- 
fortable quantity of fluid splashing between his toes, while his brogued 
guide, on every dry bit of ground, squirts the superfluous moisture about 
with every step. Shoes intended for hard work among the heather are 
peculiarly made in being double-toed. One or two strongly and firmly 
made specimens are exhibited. The stem of the heather plant is very 
rough and nearly as hard as wire, so that the toes of the sportsman’s 
shoes who forces his way amongst it, are speedily, unless they 
be thus doubly armed, reduced to a pitiful condition of thinness and 
whiteness. In these brogue-shoes the nails which fortify the soles are 
driven in diagonal lines across,the arrangement giving a surer footing 
to the wearer when scrambling among slippery rocks or making his way 
amid the green and slimy pebbles of a Highland burn, with the fierce 
stream shaking him on his legs. For Highland sporting, and, in especial, 
Highland fishing, requires that the adept shall be no more afraid of 
water than a kelpie or amerman. Mr. Briggs goes out a fishing in 
the quiet southern streams with a pair of patent waterproof india- 
rubber goloshes to keep his precious feet dry; but if he adven- 
tures on a foaming, rattling Highland river, and essays the noble 
salmon instead of the contemptible pike—he must make up his mind to 
many a plunge, waist deep or deeper, in the stream, if he have the luck 
not to flounder over the slippery stones and get carried off altogether 
by a current running like a mill sluice down into the next deep swirling 
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1. 
Pe The Highland ornaments displayed are few, but in correct taste and 
of the orthodox old fashion. The principle of the ancient brooch, used 
either as an ornament or for fastening the drapery of the plaid, is a very 
simple one. A number of silver spokes springing more or less up from a 
circular rim, support a cairn gorm pebble in the centre. Sometimes a 
set of small pins rise from the circumference of the ornament, each topped 
by a small cairn gorm, arranged like moons around the centrestone. The 
cairn germ is indeed the national precious, or, at all events, ornamental, 
stone of Scotland : specimens are’not uncommon of as bright a sparkle 
and as pure a crystalline splendour as are to be found in emeralds. The 
search amongst the wildest Grampian hills for these beautiful rock 
crystals, has lately, we learn, been prosecuted with uncommon enterprise 
and perseverance, and a deposit of splintered and disintegrated rock has 
been discovered, in which abundant pebbles have been found, formed in 
six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids, extending from one 
inch to six or eight in length. Some of these lumps have weighed as 
much as 10 Ib., and they have been discovered of several colours. 
Mr. Macdougall has furnished his stall with some remarkable specimens, 
of a dark port wine hue, fully six inches in length, and we should think 
double as many in circumference. The pyramidal tops have been 
wrought, and exhibit a lustrous polish. These stones, we believe, are part 
of the produce of the labours of a party of upwards of forty people, who 
last year proceeded from various parts of the Highlandsin a regular 
caravan to the remote district in which the mineral wealth lies thickest, 
pitched their tents or erected bothies on the heath, and after a search 
extending over several weeks returned to their homes loaded with the 
rough crystals of the hills. The remaining accoutrements of the High- 
land dress are shewn in specimens of the dirk, to be worn by the side ; 
the skean dhu, or “ black knife,” frequently carried in the garter; the 
naked blade resting against the leg, and which was used by the Highland 
sportsmen to cut the throat of the wounded deer, and afterwards, in all 
probability, to carve and help the smoking haunch; the powder- 
horn, ly set jauntily off with cairn gorm and silver mount- 
ings, and hung by a silver chain, although we suspect that in most of 
these little matters, a smirking spirit of small dandyism has encroached 
upon the veritable simplicity of the garb of old Gael. A whiskey flask 
left out of the list of the mountaineer’s equipments. 
ashion of disposing of the mountain dew 
the hills, if to place it in a miniature barrel, 





very much like that carried by Continental vivandieres, and certainly, 
to our minds, neither elegant nor likely to be convenient. The spirit, 
however, thus provided for, you imbibe it by means of the quaigh, or 
wooden drinking-cup, a handy little veszel, neatly scooped out of a block 
of hard wood, and sometimes carved with taste and ingenuity round the 
rim. The quaigh is occasionally made very ornamental, and we have 
seen them with very large and brilliant cairn gorms let in at the bottom. 
The contents of an ordinary sized quaigh must be equal to at least two 
wine-glasses and a half; but hardy and strong-headed Donald will fill 
it to the brim with whiskey, perhaps 11 over proof, and turn it coolly 
over without a muscle wincing or a pulse beating the faster for the ex- 
ploit. In some of the more unfrequented parts of the country about 
the Highland line, where these wooden implements of festivity have 
found their way without bringing their Gaelic names along with them, 
we have heard a quaigh called a tass, the word being one of many hun- 
dreds of corrupted French expressions, which still live in old-fashioned 
neighbourhoods, to demonstrate the ancient social as well as political 
alliance of Scotland and France against our “auld enemies of Eng- 
land.” 

Above the stall, and forming a central top ornament, is a magnificent 
red deer’s head, with no less than fourteen tynes or branches to his horns 
—an uncommon quantity, a “stag of ten” being generally reckoned to 
have a very liberal allowance of antlers. Beneath this is ranged a curi- 
ous collection of very coarsely woven and peculiarly tinted stuffs, more or 
less connected in purpose with the monarch of the waste, and being, in- 
deed, cloth expressly intended for the use of the deer-stalker, and dyed 
so as to resemble the most common patches of hue which prevail upon 
the dun {mountain-side. Englishmen who form their notion of deer 
from the delicate little creatures, no bigger than goats, but as graceful 
as Italian greyhounds, which gambol upen the smooth shaven turf 
and the woodland vistas of our parks, have little idea of 
the fierce, powerful, majestic, and thoroughly savage animal known 
asthe red deer. It is but seldom that the ordinary traveller in the 
Highlands gets a glimpse of him. He must be sought forin his own 
haunts—in the wildest, most rugged, and inaccessible recesses of the 
hills—and his vigilance must be evaded by the most careful and ex- 
perienced maneuvering. The red deer has an eye like an eagle’s, and a 
nose like a bloodhound’s, or even more delicate still, as a human being 
passing him to windward a mile off, communicates a subtle taint to the 
keen air, which his moist and quivering nostrils—a perfect ball of acute 
nerves—catch in a moment, and which is almost certain to produce a 
rapid flight, the animal running perhaps a dozen of miles ere it couches 
down again into the heather and fern. At some seasons, how- 
ever, the red deer shows no such timidity or instinctive desire 
to take refuge in flight. Unwary wanderers in the hills have been 
suddenly startled at finding themselves confronted in a moment 
with a magnificent stag, who, emerging from his cover, stands, 
all save his gleaming eyes and dilated nostrils, as rigid as a stag of 
bronze, gazing in grim silence upon the profaners of his temple of the 
wilderness. Occasionally we have heard of large herds of deer, the 
hinds led by their magnificently antlered lords and masters, surrounding 
the astonished wayfarer, and after gazing for an uncomfortable number 
of very long minutes at the intruder as if giving him to understand, by 
the silence and solemnity of the ceremony, the dreadful sacrilege of 
which he had been guilty in penetrating their enchanted domains—in 
an instant, upon a toss of the head of the ancient leader of the herd, 
leaping round, and in a moment disappearing in the cover of the sur- 
rounding copse. The reader can conceive the difference between these 
thoroughly wild creatures of the wilderness, as perfectly savage in their 
nature, as when the boar and the Caledonian bull were their compeers in 
the waste, and the half-tamed roe, which form picturesque groups in En- 
glish parks, or the carted stag—Nelson or Billy—which is turned out of a 
wagon and chased like a hare across stubble and clover fields. All other 
game may be shot, but the red deer must be stalked. You walk coolly 
over the stubbles or over the heath, and bid the luncheon be ready by 
onefo’clock, under such a tree or at the side of such a spring, and 
there] you empty your bag and count the partridges or grouse, 
as the case may be. Not so with the red deer; you start rifle 
in hand and telescope slung across your back, upon an indeterminate ex- 
pedition, perhaps of days; you walk as many miles over moss and moor, 
up vast sloping mountain sides, or down wild and rugged mountain ra- 
vines, as would suffice for many a tolerable pedestrian in the south over 
a turnpike-road; you examine, hour after hour, with the glass the 
great dun slope of the opposite side of the glen. Then, perhaps you 
have to make half-aescore miles circuit to ‘“ wind” the game, or to get to 
a ford in a deep river or a ferry over a narrow loch. Then, approaching 
the slumbering herd, perhaps, you have to crawl a mile or so upon all 
fours, painfully dragging your rifle with you, and hardly daring to 
breathe, far less to speak ; or you have to wade, waist-deep, double the 
distance down some roaring stream, or up it, which is worse; and, after 
all, it may chance, after fifteen good hours’ work of walking, running, 
climbing, creeping, crawling, and wadeing, that some unexplained alarm 
is taken, and that, in thorough anguish of heart, you see the coveted 
antlers still beyond rifle reach, moving gaily off above the cover. No 
help for it—dash yourself down among the heather, execrate the whole 
race of stags, deers, roes, hinds, and does, but bid Donald prepare the 
“ braxy” and the kebbuck ; unsling your flask or little “ anker” of moun- 
tain dew; make your supper (it will be sure to be a good one) ; speculate 
with the faithful gillie about the likely whereabouts of the herd to- 
morrow, and then, rolling yourself from head to foot in as many folds of 
the tartan plaid as the web will admit of, fix your eyes for a space upon 
the dark mountain tops cutting rounded or peaked slices out of the clear 


blue sky, all twinkling with stars; and bidding bold defiance to a 
distinct chilliness in the atmosphere, nay, perchance, even to a touch of 
early frost, go soundly to sleep amid the deer’s-foot and the bracken, to 
be on foot next morning before the dew- irops, lit by the sun, are gem- 
ming with diamonds the purplejof the heather. 

The proper style of costume for this class of sporting is peculiar. It 
is essential that it be very strong, very light, warm, and fleecy; not too 
easily soiled ; and that the colour or the prevailling colour harmonise 
with the most frequent shades of clustered vegetation upon the mountain 
side. All these essentials are fulfilled by the specimens of fabrics ex- 
hibited in the Highland stall, and all these fabrics have been manu- 
factured from the native productions of the hills—the wool, in some 
cases, undyed, the coat of the black-faced Highland sheep ; the tinctures 
in other cases applied to it, extracted from Highland herbs, 
barks, and mosses, so as to impart to the stuff the exact hue of the 
original plant or lichen ; the thread spun upon the distaff by old High- 
land crones and buxom Highland lasses; the warp and the woof crossed by 
means of a hand-loom of the oldest fashion ; the entire work, indeed, 
done in the hills, from the production of the hills, and by the natives of 
the hills. The cloth thus produced is well worthy of attention, from its 
stoutness, elasticity, evenness of fabric, and honesty of manufacture, 
You certainly might be looked at askance were you to sport the stuff in 
Regent-street or the Boulevards; but for the hill, the loch, and the moor, 
it is the beau ideal of apparel. The cloth is shewn of several colours, 
each produced by a native dye: some of these dyes have been long known in 
the Highlands ; others are new, particularly one from a species of moss 
locally called “ crotach,” and the colouring matter extracted from deer’s- 
foot, one of the most beautiful herbs of the North. Clad,then,in such 
garments, the sportsman has the best chance of escaping the vigilant 
eye of the red deer, which may range overthe hill-side without being able 
to separate him from the heather or the lichen in which he may be lying. 
The cloth is, of course, excellent for sporting and country purposes in 
general, as well as for deer-stalking ; and assuch we would be glad to 
see its use made a fashion by English sportsmen on their annual visit 
to the moors. Hand-loom weaving of coarse stuff is certainly not a very 
exalted or economically profitable industry for a country. But, at all 
events, it is better than noindustry at all; and it may be very well com- 
bined with the small agricultural operations to which the greater num- 
ber of the weavers devote a portion oftheir time. We shall rejoice, then, 
to hear that the manufacture of home-made sporting stuffs flourishes in 
the North, convinced that it will bring along with it useful nabits of in- 
dustry, of course accompanied by the produce of industry to many a 
humble Highland home. Mr. Macdougall has been attempting, not 
only to get up new native dyes, but new native materials 
for cloths. He exhibits two stuffs which are great curiosities 
in their way. One is a cloth made out of the down of the 
bog cotton, and the other a fabric manufactured from the fur of the 
white or alpine hare. Both of these products, however, may be con- 
sidered of a fancy pature, as it is out of the question that the raw 
material should ever be supplied in sufficient abundance to make its 
spinning and weaving a regular means of employment. Knitting is 
another species of textile industry, which is being extensively introduced 
in the North by the proprietor of the Highland stall, and also, we believe, 
by Mrs. Mackenzie, of Gairloch, who takes measures for the transmission 
of the domestic labours with the knitting-needle of the people over a 
vast district of the north-westerly coast to Glasgow, where the stuffs, 
admirably warm, fleecy, and honestly made, command good prices. Mr. 
Macdougall has 600 or 700 women employed in the production of similar 
articles, and copious specimens ure exhibited in his stall. The fleecy 
hosiery of the Shetland Islands, entirely wrought by the hand, has long 
enjoyed a very well-merited pre-eminence, and is known as an article of 
commerce. The manufacture now appears likely to spread to the main- 
land, and the knitting-needle, in company with the hand-loom, will, no 
doubt, be found capable of materially increasing the scanty comforts of 
many a smoky bothy. One very rough piece of woollen is stated to be 
from St. Kilda, the furthest from the shore of the British subsidiary isles, 
and to have been worked in a rude machine constructed in the island; 
and some mits and warm gloves are shown, which have also come from 

that hyperborean locality. 

Altogether, then, the Highland stall is, to a great extent, Satisfactory. 
It presents us with favourable specimens of certain infant local industries 
and affords samples not only of new materials of textile manufacture, 
but of new ways of combining and colouring them. We could have 
wished for a collection of Highland agricultural and fishing implements 
and of specimens of the ordinary furniture of the bothies, to show the 
low and degraded condition in which, as regards physical comfort, the 
people are living; but, in the absence throughout the North of that pub- 
lic spirit which, in other districts of the island, is so strong, we can only 
so far congratulate ourselves, that a single individual has come forward 
to exhibit at least one phase of the industrial Highlands, composed 
indeed, almost wholly of infant efforts at production—but which are 
so excellent of their kind, and so promising forthe future, that we 
can only hope that an extensive and extending demand will reward the 
efforts of the promoter and the labours of these workpeople of the far 
north in their new and experimental career. 

Since the foregoing was written, the following memorandum has 
been published. It is a good step in the right direction :—“ An order has 
lately been issued by the military authorities, that the 42d, 78th, 79th, 
92d, and 93d Highland regiments, which wear the kilt, are in future to 
wear the Glengarry bonnet instead of the forage cap hitherto worn; but 
the 71st, 72d, and 74th Highland regiments, which wear the trew, or 
trowsers, are to continue to use the old pattern forage cap.” 
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STAFFEL’S CALCULATING MACHINE. 

In the Russian Court, modestly secluded, amidst the glitter of mala- 
chite doors and vases, jewellery and silver, there is one work, the pro- 
duce of high intelligence, and intended to assist in certain intellectual 
labours. This solitary tribute of mind to minds comes not from Peters- 
burg, nor Mexico, nor from Siberia, nor the Ural Mountains; but from 
Poland. We refer te Staffel’s Caleulating Machine, No. 148 in the 
Catalogue. 

The inventor of this machine, Mr. Israel Abraham Staffel, a native of 
Warsaw, was early in life apprenticed to a watchmaker. In applying 
himself to his trade as an avocation that should gain him his livelihood, 
he at the same time contracted a predilection for mechanics. His genius 
conceived the possibility of accomplishing a higher and more scientific 
aim than the finishing of the movement of a watch. He took to read- 
ing the works written on mechanics, both in German and Polish. With 
this study he combined mathematics; and these two studies—in which, 
by perseverance and assiduity, he attained a proficiency—begot the de- 
sire of inventing a machine, which, after many attempts, he has so suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Various attempts having been made within the 
last two or three centuries to invent a calculating machine, which 





THIS SHEET WAS PRINTED IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


attempts, however, were crowned only with partial success, Mr. Staffel 
started with a courage and self-reliance worthy of the final success that 
crowned the labour of ten years’ undiminished application and study. 
No obstacle that came into the way and protracted the accomplishment 
of his favourite idea, could diminish or cool down the ardour with which 
he was bent on the realisation of this one great idea. Finis 

opus; and at last he attained that great end which repaid him for all 
the toil, time, labour, and money he had expended, 

Mr. Staffel’s machine was sent to the exhibition at Warsaw; and the 
committee, in their report, No. 333, drawn up by Messrs. Adrian Krzy- 
zanowsky, A. Barnard, J. Bayer, Professors of the Academy, expressed 
their high approbation of the invention, and placed the machine, for its 
correctness in calculating and its efficiency, above all others that had 
been previously constructed, those of the eminent Meibnitz and Pascal 
included. The committee awarded to Mr. Staffel the silver medal ; and, 
after expressing their approbation of the usefulness and importance of 
this invention, they conclude by saying, that Mr. Staffel deserves the 
highest reward and support. 

For this support and appreciation Mr. Staffel did not look in vain. 
The Prince Paskewitch-Erivansky, Lord-Lieutenant of the kingdom of 
Poland, having been made acquainted with this important invention, 
sent for the inventor to produce his machine at the viceregal court, and 
having by occular demonstration convinced himself of the importance of 
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the invention, enabled Mr. Staffel to present his machine at the Impe- 
rial Academy of St. Petersburg, who reported in its favour. Under the 
same high patronage he was afterwards presented to the Emperor, who 
‘was so gratified with his invention that he ordered a sum of 1500 silver 
roubles to be paid to him as a gratification, out of his private purse. 
We subjoin a translation of the Report of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, upon this invention being referred to them as above stated. 


“The Academy remembers that Mr. Slominsky, of Byalostok, presented to it 
last year a calculating machine, made upon a new and curious system as to the 
theory of numbers. The Academy did not hesitate to evince its approbation of 
the invention by awarding to the inventor half the Demidoff prize. Notwith- 
standing which, it must be confessed, that, however ingenious Mr. Slominsky’s 
calculating apparatus may be, as far as regards theory, there still remains much 
to be desired relative to iis practical application. Thus, for example, in multi- 
plication it only furnishes the product in simple units, and the addition of 
partial products remains to be made in the usual manner, or by means of 
another instrument. 

“The new machine that Mr. Staffel has just presented to the Academy is not 
subject to this inconvenience. The four elementary rules of arithmetic, besides 
Po ns of the square root, are perfectly effected, and with remarkable 

plicity. 

“ Mr. Staffel’s hine is not gr ded, as that of Mr. Slominsky, upon any 
particular principle of numbers relative to multiplication, but entirely founded 
on different mechanical processes, the conception, action, and precision of which, 
in regard to their execution, sufficiently testify to the talents of Mr. Staffel. 

“ The inventor has displayed the whole of the machinery before us, in order 
to enable us to judge correctly in what manner the different mechanical move- 
ments are combined. These combinations appear to us as simple as they are 
ingenious. We, at the same time, convinced ourselves that the machine in 
question has the great advantage of being formed of very many simple pieces, 
which perfectly dovetail with each other, and which might be perfected more 
advantageously en masse by means of a machine than by the hand of a workman. 
Consequently, the price of Mr. Staffel’s machine would decrease as the demand 
for it increased ; but this price would be still too high for the generality of per- 
sons, if only a smali number of the machine should be required. 

“We need not enter into any detail relative to the description of the arith- 
metical machine of Mr. S., as the inventor himself has shown us a detailed 
account of itin the Russian and Polish languages. Mr. S. has also exhibited 
before the Commissioners a small mechanical machine to execute the two first 
arithmetical rules in fractions, having for their denominators the numbers 10, 
12,and 15. A machine may be constructed for all other denominators. The 
idea of the apparatus is very ingenious for practical purposes, and may also be 
examined (elle pourrait aussi se présenter). 4 

**In conclusion, the judges think, that, in all its relations, the arithmetical 
machine of Mr. Staffel merits the praise and approbation of the Academy, and 
that it will be found very useful when long and difficult calculations, and 
principally when multiplications and divisions, ought to be made with rapidity 
and precision. They also think that it will be but right to recommend Mr. 
Staffel to'the particular notice and favour of his Excellency the Minister of Public 


Instruction. 
(Signed) “V, BoNNIAKOWSEY. 
“‘— JacosBi.” 


Without perplexing the reader with varieties of mechanical details, 
we will now give a very general description of this interesting and im- 
portant machine. 

The machine is of the size of an ordinary toilet ; the mechanism is 
18 inches by 9, and about 4 inches high. The external mechanism re- 
presents three rows of ciphers. The first and upper row, containing 13 
ciphers, is immoveable; the second and third, containing 7 ciphers 
each, are movable. To the right is a semicircular ring, containing the 
words Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and Extraction. 
Underneath is a hand, which serves as a regulator for the operation, 
pointing ad libitwm to either of the four rules or the square root, which— 
ever isto be worked. The advantages which this machine has above 
Others are as follows :— 

1, That the four rules and the square root, with fractions, can be 
worked by means of a curved handle (which in itself is a piece of 
mechanism), showing the various sums alternately, without being obliged 
to note down any auxiliary figure, asis the case with all other calcu- 
lating machines. 

2. That all compound rules, as the rule’ of three, of five, &c., can be 
worked simply by transposition of the regulator, without shifting any of 
the figures. 

3. That, if by subtraction a larger number is subtracted from a 
smaller, the sound of a bell is heard, indicating the false proceeding ; 
and when turning the handle a negative number shews itself in the upper 
row, where, instead of the 13 ciphers, the figure 9 will appear in their 
place, and which, added to the number given, will prove the inverted 
position of the number. The bell will also be heard if, by division, the 
handle isturned once too many. A retractive move of the handle will 
then retrieve the error. 

4. That the entire mechanism is of a simple construction, the parts 
acting without springs, its correctness and accuracy secured, and the 
efficiency of the mechanism guaranteed. 

Mr. Staffel exhibits, likewise, an apparatus for assaying precious 
metals and ascertaining their alloy, without subjecting them to a solution 
by fire or any chemical process. He has invented also a calculating 
machine for working fractions; and the simplicity of its construction 
and the correctness of its results must astonish every beholder. 











HARDWARE:—STEEL PENS. 


On the south side of the English Nave, nearly opposite the statue of 
Shakspeare, and under the head of “ Hardware,” the visitorto the Ex- 
hibition will find some handsome-looking and elaborately-arranged 
cases, devoted to steel pens. Readers—shall we add writers, and even 
writers who write with steel—are not, generally, aware of the extent or 
the importance of the manufacture which supplies them with these in- 
valuable little implements. We propose, before indicating the principal 
contents of the cases to which we refer (and of some similar ones in a 
remote part of the Building) to give a few details upon the subject of 
the steel-pen manufacture. 

We are, unluckily, old enough to remember the time when the steel 
pen was by no means a respected article. Elegant dealers in stationery 
did not sell it at all. You might see the mean-looking, sordid, black 
bits of split pipe in dusty brown chip boxes in the windows of the 
vendors of single quill pens, “ penn’orths of ink,” and red wafers ; and we 
have in our younger days bought a similar article at an ironmonger’s, the 
grimy drawer into which the pens were huddled containing one com- 
partment for them, and one for gimlets. And what abominable things 
the old black pens were! how they cut into the paper; how they splut- 
tered; and how more frequently they refused to write at all; and we 
took a file, or some such gentle appliance, to soften their nature, and so 
finished them outright! And yet, villanous as they were, how people 
housed them. A pen was a pen, even though it would not do one of a 
pen’s duties. It was an iron fact, and people did not like to throw it away. 
So, when utterly condemned (having caused, during the helpless attempts 
to make it write, more objectionable language than even one of the 
“never pointed pencils” of our own day), its owner would lay it away with 
scores of other similar condamnés in the inkstand drawer, whence, after 
a time, it was sure to be again brought out for the torment and aggra- 
vation of some succeeding writer. There was certainly a superstition 
against destroying the worthless article. And, at the time we speak of, 
how few people cared to uge the steel pen. The poor bought it, 
end it gradually grew into use for commercial purposes among the 
inferior tradesmen. But the writing master loftily scorned it; and our 
own, we remember, declared that “ it was expressly calculated to de- 
stroy all ease of wrist.” The veteran clerks in old houses would as soon 
have thought of desecrating their employers’ books with a skewer; and 
as for an aristocratic merchant laying aside his goodly white, big-bar- 
relled quill, for that mean, skimping, black tube—the idea was absurd ! 

Not that there was not an exceptional manufacture, either at the 
time we speak of or shortly afterwards. The black pen was a plebeian 
affair, and, what was worse, was so impracticable. But there wasa variety 
in the manufacture. There was a Mr. Perry, whose name we honoured. 
twenty years ago, and whose works are to be seen in the Crystal Palaceitself 
He made some metallic pens, which, in their way, were then considered 
gems. The Perryan pen—that was the name—was really a blessing. 
We well recollect that the pen published by Mr. Perry, costly as it was— 
for we used to buy it of a retailer for the large sum of sixpence (the 
wholesale price of three gross of common steel pens)—was a treasure in- 
deed. It quite made you in love with the mechanical work of writing ; 
you were glad when the time came for getting to the desk; and you 
looked affectionately at your own delicate upstrokes, and manly 
down-strokes, and pitied poor people who had never learned 
to write. We wonder whether any created pen—any device 
which even Mr. Perry himself, with his twenty years of additional 
experience, could furnish, would produce that sensation for us now. But, 
at the time, this pen, “dear as it was, and justly dear,” smoothed our 





calligraphic way, as, no doubt, its cheaper successors are doing for thou- 
sands of grateful scribes. 

Time went on, and the metallic pen rose in the world. Elegant sta- 
tioners began to sell it—apologetically, perhaps, at first, and hesitatingly : 
“We are forced to keep them, ma’am, for some parties ask for them; 
but I would recommend you this box of quills ”—twelve nice yellow pens 
for three shillings, including a view of the Pavilion at Brighton on the 
lid of the box. Then the elegant stationer began to sell the steel with- 
out an apology; nay, instead of coinciding with you in objections, 
actually advocated the article, and convinced you of its excellence by 
stating that Lady Fitzcholmondeley took some only yesterday. The pens 
began to be sorted ; the days of the drawer of pens and gimlets were over; 
hard pens were set apart for strong wrists, and flexible ones for fine 
writing. The card system came up; and the pens, fastened up like 
crows over a barn door, hung in goodly rows, blazoned around with 
flourishes. Next they began to have names, and this was a great step 
to their social distinction. We had Magnum Bonums and Kalographicons, 
and Styloptimons and Curreatecalamos, and all sorts of heathenishly 
baptized marvels. Meanwhile the manufacture itself was improving 
enormously ; pens were being made better and better, and being sold 
cheaper and cheaper every day: and whereas, says a writer upon the 
subject, “ about the year 1820 and 1821, the first gross of three slit pens 
was sold wholesale as the rate of £7 4s. the gross; the cheapest pens are 
now sold as low at ftwopence the gross, and the price rises with the 
elasticity and finish of the pen up to 3s. 6d. and 5s. per gross.” 

With this slight sketch of the history of the steel pen, we propose 
to our readers to accompany us to the stand to which we referred 
at the outeet of this paper. Immediately on entering from the 
Aisle, we are confronted by cases (Cat. p. 116, No. 324), the property 
of Mr. J. Gillott, inventors and manufacturers. This is the gentle- 
man of whom we have spoken as the great originator of all kinds 
of improvements in the steel pen, and who, nevertheless, considers the 
manufacture to be yet in its infancy. The case before us is completely 
traversed by a giant pen, in uncoloured steel, a good yard long. This is 
quite a titanic article, such a one as Prometheus might have used, had 
he condescended to petition Jupiter from the Indian Caucasus. In con- 
trast, there lies beside the case, fastened by a fantastic-looking chain of 
coloured pens, a little frame, in which, under glass, are 15,840 pens, 
weighing one ounce. If the fairies ever take to writing “ Lives of the 
Queens of Fairy-land,” they know where to come for the implements. 
The large case itself contains a countless variety of pens, of every form, 
and size, and colour. Some of them are plain and business-like, others 
seem of the most fragile and cobwebby description. One set are 
so stamped out, that the body of the pen is little more than a 
piece of net-work; and, although, no doubt, it is stronger than it looks, 
the article was, we suppose, struck to show the delicacy of working 
power possessed by the punch. Others of these pens bear the heads of 
her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Duke of Wellington; and this re- 
minds us of a circumstance mentioned by the correspondent of the 
journal to which we have had so frequent occasion to refer. Our Con- 
tinental neighbours, he informs us, make steel pens subservient to poli- 
tical purposes, not simply in their uses, as other people might do, but in 
their pattern. The ultra-republican dealers order pens to be decorated with 
the head of the goddess Liberty, with the Phrygian cap, or with the words 
République Francais. The Bonapartists order pens with the head of Louis 
Napoleon; while the Legitimists strive to render the countenance of the 
Count de Chambord familiar to the public by the same means. The Italian 
republicans also endeavour to keep up the anti-Papal enthusiasm, and 
the spirit of Carbonarism, by the like means. This is certainly a new 
union between Captain Sword and Captain Pen, and one which was 
certainly impracticable before the steel pen was invented, for we suppose 
that none of the enthusiastic partizans the above writer mentions would 
care to enamel his idol in the pen feather of a goose. Looking on 
through Mr. Gillott’s collection of steel work, we find some exceedingly 
beautiful specimens of colouring, and some pens ornamented in every 
way, some with splendid spots, others studded with raised adornments 
like jewels, and some very tastefully embellished with flowers. Of 
course all this is the mere fancy-work of the manufacture, and it is very 
pretty to look at; and, unlike mauy exertions of “ pretty taste,” the 
manufacture has earned a right to indulge in it. Mr. Gillott puts a case 
here which pleases everybody’s eye with its variety of form and colour: 
let everybody who looks at it regard it as a memorial, that the same 
machinery which produces these apparent toys, produces a gross of pens 
for twopence, and a gross of pens as admirable, if not as elegant, as 
anything here, for five shillings. The case is, however, not filled merely 
with ornamental pens: we observe representations of every variety of 
the practically useful article; and, in short, the whole history of the 
—- is told out under that glass to an eye that chooses to 
read it. 

The neighbouring case (325), exhibited by Messrs. Wiley and Co., is 
scarcely within the limits of our examination, as it contains metallic 
pens of other materials than steel. But, inasmuch as we learn that the 
successful manufacture of a silver pen led the most eminent steel pen 
manufacturer in Birmingham to essay the productions now so famous, 
we think the silver, gold, and other expensive pens in this case (some of 
which are tipped with iridium and osmium, the hardest of known 
metals) entitled, as a sort of tribute of filial gratitude, to mention here. 
Some of them are beautifully mounted, and are excellently adapted for 
presents. 

The names upon the third case (326), those of Messrs. Hinckes, Wells, 
and Co., of Birmingham, are quite as well known in connexion with the 
steel pen manufacture, as that of Mr. Gillott. The attention of these gen- 
tlemen (like that of Mr. Gillott) to the comfort and morals of the great 
mass of workpeople under them, is most exemplary. There appears to 
exist between the employerand the employed that cordiality which it is so 
desirable to see ; there is no ostentation of patronage on one side, no affec- 
tation of familiarity on the other, but there is that sound mutual feeling 
which arises from mutual respect andregard. The display made by thisfirm 
contains, in addition to a variety of pens of every description, useful and 
ornamental, the steel in its flat form and in subsequent conditions, so as 
to elucidate the processes of which we have attempted to give an idea; 
and as one of the curiosities of the manufacture, we find a series of nut 
shells, in each of which is deposited an incredible number of infinitesimal 
pens of great finish, which it requires the aid of a microscope properly to 
appreciate. 

Messrs. Kell (327) exhibit a great variety of steel pens of all sizes, 
showing their forms and qualities, with improvements understood to 
emanate from the house in question ; and Mr. Mitchell (328) has an ex- 
tensive assortment of pens, black, gold, silver, blue, and brown in colour, 
some with large barrels and some without barrels. 

Messrs. Myers (338) have a very gay case, in which we find 
pens illustrating our previous remarks. One set has the figure 
of her Majesty for a body, another bears that of Napoleon. Among 
the inventions in this case connected with steel pens are feather holders, 
which consist of a handsome quill, into the barrel of which is 
inserted a small brass holder to receive the pen, so that, in 
theory, the flexibility and pleasant grasp of the quill are com- 
bined with the sterner virtues of the steel. We have some re- 
collection of having seen and purchased a contrivance of this kind. 
We are unaware whether it was that of Messrs. Myers or not, but, be 
that as it may, we did not find the instrument very agreeable. For, the 
truth must out, we agree with Mr. Gillott in thinking that the art is yet 
in its infancy. The steel pens have unnumbered good qualities, and we 
have borne ample testimony to their social and other merits; but we 
have never seen a steel or other metallic pen yet, which, with all our de- 
termination to believe in it, really attained the flexibility of the quill. 
There is always a stiffness and a reluctance somewhere, which mani- 
fests itself some time or another. The iron nature will break out. No 
doubt, some day, we shall be presented with a pen which rivals our 
grey goose-quill in ease of working, but we have not as yet discovered 
such an article. Meantime, such a machine as that in Messrs. Myers’ 
case, is rather against our taking kindly to the steel. It deludes us 
into the idea that we hold a quill pen; and it is not until the steel refuses 
to yield to some of our scribbling vagaries, and wonders, in its Birming- 
ham way, why we cannot write on in business-like fashion, making the 
last capital like the one before it, and finishing off a polysyllable with 
properly formed letters instead of a dash, that we find we have once 
more caught a Tartar. We do not know that the exceeding beauty 
with which Messrs. Myers have finished some of these feather holders, 
putting the prettiest little medallions upon the feather itself, is 
any palliation of the offence. We ought to add, that in this 
case there are some pen-holders of the most elegant descrip- 
tion—porcupine quills, carnelian, mother-o’-pearl, coloured and 
plain woods and plaid; and one of the quill-holders aforesaid has an 
invention for discharging the pen without soiling the fingers with ink— 
a useful idea, which might be well introduced into the ordinary holder. 

Mr. Mitchell (339) also exhibits various pens, and his case is remarkable 
for two enormous pens in imitation of gold, and for a Brobdignagian 
holder to match. 

Before going up-stairs, we should remark, that in a court at the back 
of the department there is framed a work, which seems to have been 





placed there to controvert our view of the flexibility of the Steel Pen, 
and, at all events, to prove that it can do all that can properly be re- 
quired of any pen in the world!: this is a large pen-and-ink dra » 
executed with one of Mr. Gillott’s pens, in which a sacred subject 
treated, and the Commandments, with a variety of other scriptural 
matter, are transcribed with exceeding neatness, and in every kind of 
small hand, large hand, and fancy hand, and all the texts wherewith 
old-fashioned writing masters were wont to embellish the ciphering- 
books of their pupils. It is executed very ably, but does not stagger 
our hypothesis, that, as yet,no metal pen will submit to a writer's 
caprices so unhesitatingly as a quill. 

For some reason or other, the remainder of the steel pens are disso- 
ciated from their companions, and “beckon us to a more removed 
ground.” After a long search for the productions of Messrs. Perry and 
others, who, in the Catalogue, are placed in the Hardware de- 
partment, we discovered them up-stairs, in the North Gallery, 
near the cutlery. The alteration, of which some intimation 
ought to be affixed below, has been puzzling to many persons besides 
ourselves ; and, but for inquiries instituted by one of the very intelligent 
police officers in the Building, we should not have found the remaining 
articles at all. Messrs. Perry’s stand (687), when we did discover it, we 
found to contain a great number of capital-looking pens, to suit all 
hands ; and doubtless many of them are the much-improved descendants 
of those for which, in 1831-32, we wcve glad to pay sixpence each. The 
pens are surrounded, appropriately, by bulwarks of inkstands, of the 
multifarious forms which Mr. Perry has been so long delighting to 
create. 

Messrs. Knight, of Eastcheap (689, 694), have also a goodly collection : 
among them is a pen to which the name of Mr. Paxton has been 
given ; and, if we dared trust to names in these days, we should be tempted 
to oo it, in the hope of finding it the very beau ideal of facility and 
rapidity. 

Messrs. Wyndle and Blyth, the Walsall manufacturers (668), 
exhibit some “ compensating” steel pens among their different inven- 
tions: if we understand the word aright, it implies, at least, an endea- 
vour to obtain an incessant flexibility—the one thing needful in these 
most useful implements. 

We have now, we believe, glanced at all the principal features of the 
steel-pen manufacture, and have accompanied our readers to the stalls at 
the Exhibition where the manufacture is illustrated. Those who had 
not previously been aware of the importance of this department of our 
national industry, will not have found our details unacceptable. We 
can hardly bring our remarks to a more appropriate close than by 
citing the language of a writer in the Morning Chronicle, in re- 
ference to the social condition of those who are engaged in the ma- 
nufacture. He says: “ Upon the whole, the manufacture of steel pens 
is exceedingly well conducted. The labour is not hard ; it is much bet- 
ter paid than the labour of women generally. Children are not em- 
ployed in it at tooearly an age. There is no sub-employing: all the 
workpeople are directly responsible to the manufacturers; and the work 
is not unwholesome. The workshops are light, clean, and well venti- 
lated, and the principal employers are men who seem to understand 
thoroughly the duties which they owe to those dependent upon them for 
subsistence, and not to be contented with merely paying them their 
wages and taking no further interest in them. The manufacture is 
already large, and is daily increasing. The only subject of regret in 
connexion with it seems to be, that, out of so many hundreds of women 
employed in making the pens which all the civilized nations of the world 
use in recording their thoughts and their wishes, their business and their 
affections, so very few can make use of them. They can make pens by 
myriads, but they cannot write their own names. At every steel pen 
factory at which I inquired, the number of girls and women who could 
read was considerable, but the number of those who could write was 
very small.” 

This statement may remind readers of English classics of a poetical 
passage referring to certain other labourers in metals, whose workman- 
ship was spitefully hinted at, by quotation of the following lines, in pre- 
sence of a large company, in order to mortify a beautifal great-grand- 
mother (perhaps) of ours, or of some of our readers. The lady’s shape 
seemed too perfect to be natural, and her envious rivals sneered. The 
lover of one of them—we hope he was “winged,” at least, behind 
Montague House, next morning—pointedly recited the verses, which, 
mutatis mutandis, might apply to the poor, ignorant steel-penmakers :— 

The Mulcibers, who in the Minories sweat, 

And iron bars on solid anvils beat, 

Deformed themselves, yet forge those stays of steel, 

That arm Aurelia with the shape to kill. . B. 








LADY'S DRESSING-CASE. BY W. LEUCHARS. 

This is a very admirable example of the extreme finish with which 
desks and dressing-cases, and other articles of boudoir luxury, are pro- 
duced in this country, and in which, without a doubt, we stand un- 
rivalled. This is a lady’s dressing-case of walnut-wood, the exterior 
mounted in the Medieval style, in pierced solid silver, enriched with gilt 
knobs and pins, and relieved with cannel coal, which has almost the hard- 
ness and polish of jet. The interior is fitted up with great magnificence 
and completeness, the bottles for perfumery, &c., being richly cut, with 
massive chased silver tops, parcel gilt, the ivory brushes covered with 
ornamention, and rendered complete for use by a swing glass, of new 
pattern, in a silver frame. 


CARVED ESCRITOIRE, AND TABLE, FROM SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss department contains several specimens of wood carving, in 
decorative furniture and otherwise, which are interesting for the great 
amount of executive skill displayed upon them, and for the truthful 
homeliness of the subjects represented in them. They are, indeed, for 
the most part, sculptured bucolics, exhibiting the pastoral life of happy 
Switzerland, in all its various phases; whilst a few illustrate other 
points of nationality—as the costumes of the twenty-two cantons, still 
kept remarkably distinct amongst the rural population ; or some spot 
dear in the memories of Swiss-men, as the chapel of William Tell, at 
Altdorff. There is something very charming in the simple devotedness 
to a beloved nationality thus evidenced by a brave, industrious, and pri- 
mitive people, in their contributions to the world’s great and glittering 
fair. The escritcire, by Wettli, of Berne, which our Engraving repre- 
sents is in white wood, and intended for the use of a lady; and is so 
contrived that it can be used either in a sitting or a standing posture, 
The embellishments, as already stated, comprehend various passages in 
the industry, field sports, and amusements of alpine life. The general 
style of this piece of furniture, considered as such, is light, and by no 
means inelegant. The small table, by Schild, of Berne, is also ex- 
tremely pretty, and both are well suited for a lady’s boudoir in the re- 
tirement of a rural hour. 


KISSELL’S MECHANICAL INVALID CHAIR AND BED. 

In our Illustration of Kissell’s invalid chair and bed, which is exhi- 
bited in the South-eastern Gallery, it is shown with the mattrass, 
bolster, and pillow in the progress of transformation from a chair to a 
bed, the main frame being constructed of three parts, which are con- 
nected together by joints in such a way that the whole is readily 
brought to a level when required, as shown by the dotted lines. The 
principal novelty, however, of the invention is the possibility of making 
a second bed for the patient under that on which heislying. This 
is effected by a frame, with sacking, placed within the ornamented bed- 
stead, covered with a mattrass, and elevated, by a winch in connexion 
with a rack and pinion motion inside, sufficiently high to enable the 
attendant to make a second beneath it: this done, the upper frame, 
with the mattrass, &c. on which the patient is lying is lowered towards 
the under bed, to which he is to be transferred, and the mattrass being 
divided longitudinally, and each division connected by bands with the 
side of the main central portion of the bedstead, the pins which connect 
the two sides of the divided mattrass are withdrawn, and the patient is 
delivered on to the lower bed, each side of the upper mattrass being of 
course removed by hand. 

As we had the opportunity of seeing the whole process, a French 
boy having consented to act as the patient, we are decidedly of opinion 
that no patient who might be subjected for twenty minutes to the noise, 
disturbance, and confusion on his removal from one bed to the other, 
would consent to be experimented on by a second trial. 


THE “BASSINETTE PLIANTE,” 

Registered by Capper and Son, 60, Gracechurch-street, City, and exhi- 
bited by them in Case No. 45, Class 20, is an invention by which are 
combined an improved form with facility of conveyance. An arch of 
some grace at the head, airy and lofty compared with the usual depressed 
forms, effectually raises the hangings above the infant’s face; and, bya 
simple contrivance, this raised head, as well as the foot and sides, fold 
over the whole bedding, thus forming an oval basket, which, with its osier 
cover, measures but 12 inches in depth. 

The hangings of the bassinette placed in the Exhibition are of elegant 
lace, made in the vicinity of Limerick; but these cradles may, ef course, 
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BASSINETTE.—BY MESSRS. CAPPER AND SON. 


be obtained covered with more economical materials, and are 80 con- 
trived, that, without removing these less fragile hangings, the bassinette 
is transformed, in one minute, from an open, airy cradle, to a compact 








DIAGRAM OF BASSINETTE. 


package of no more than one foot in thickness, and suitable for con- 
veniently placing in a carriage. It has been not inaptly termed the 
“ Bassinette de Visite.” 


€HANDELIER. BY CORNELIUS AND CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Although the exhibitors in the United States department chiefly dis- 
tinguish themselves for works of severe utility, and in these with very 
yemarkable success, there are not wanting amongst 'hem some who have 
Jevoted their talents to more decorative productions; and of these 
Messrs. Cornelius and Co., of Philadelphia, are entitl:d to the first rank. 
Their chandeliers, candelabra, lamps, &c., exh bit great variety and 
beauty of design, excellent quality as to the materials (brass lacquered), 
and admirable workmanship. 

The chandelier which we engrave measures 15 feet in height, by 64 
in width. It contains fifteen lights. The branches are composed of a 


CHANDELIER.—BY CORNELIUS AND CO., OF NEW YORE, 
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CARVED ESCRITOIRE AND TABLE.—FROM SWITZERLAND.—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 


succession of scrolls, from which hang bunches of fruit: the 
canopy is composed of flowers, intertwining ‘in variegated 
forms the convolvulus and lily; and the body, though also 
richly ornamented, displays great lightness, a point which 
the designer has aimed at in all his works, and with great 
success, 

The lard lamps exhibited by the same firm display remark- 
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able richness of colour, and commendable beauty of form. 
They are so constructed as to convey a large quantity of 
oxygen to the combustion point, to the great improvement in 
the colour and brightness of the light produced. They are 
said to be in general use in the United States. We under- 
stand that these exhibitors constantly employ nearly 700 
operatives in the various branches of their business. 


INVALID CHAIR.—BY EKISSELL, OF BORDEAUX.—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE,) 
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INKSTAND. BY SLATER. 
This is an inkstand in dark wood, carved with various fanciful devices 4) 
—an owl’s head, snake, sea monster, &c., the general effect of which is 
striking and handsome. 
SILVER CLARET JUG. BY DODD. 
A very elegant specimen of silver work, engraved and chased. 
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INKSTAND.—BY SLATER. 





THE IRIS, pte &c., it is ape ape - every = a — —_e eres 
= " 1 ics descriptive of the subjects of the contents, or at leas 

BY MESSRS. HUXLEY . upon the name of the ceuthor. Miss Bennett’s “ Hints on Cv- 

AND CO, lour” is decorated with a painter's palette, with agen — —— 

: Cambridge Bible, of whieh the late King pull the proo: 

= a ——— of the before the heads of the University, is bound in morocco, and tooled 
is ar Fs ode with national emblems, the clasps being fermed of anchors and 
agninst the 2 Senay - cables, in honour of the “ Sailor King.” Vernet’s “ Life of Napoleon 
desk any paper requiring cicaeslaniel — aig haee 
to be hastily copied in ‘ : 
duplicate. In this form 
we have an instrument 
by means of which in- 
valids confined to a re- 
clining posture, the stu- 
dent of geography or lan- 
guages, the literary man 
(which includes all en- 
gaged in business), and 
the artist, may enjoy the 
power of reading in an 
easy position, and, if de- 
sirable, of glancing from 
one document to another, 
without moving the head. 
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GROUP OF CHINA. 
BY ALCOCK AND CO. 


The ornamental china 
exhibited Messrs. Al- 
cock and Co., of Burs- 
lem, comprises many very 
beautiful and original spe- 
cimens after designs by 
Alfred’ Crowquill, S. W. 
Arnold, and San Giovan- 
ni. They consist of jugs 
and vases, of various 
forms, and other table 
ware, besides all sorts of 
fancy articles, as pen- 
holders, ring-holders, ash- 
trays, centre-pieces for 
flowers, and fancy eta- 
tuettes. The vase with 
flower ornaments, in the 
centre of our Engraving, 
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GROUP OF BOOKS. 
BY LEIGHTON. 


Messrs. Leighton’s fancy 
bindings huve already 
been frequently alluded 
to, and have attracted 
much attention from 
those who are curious in 

\ the outsides of books. In 
il ‘ the choice of materials, 








GROUP OF BOOKS.,—-BY LEIGHTON, RED CORAL AND BRACELET.—BY PARAVAGNA AND CASELLA,—(SEE NEXT PAéE:> 
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is bound in tri-coloured morocco, the edges diapered with bees ascending 
and fleur-de-lis reversed, typifying the rise of Napoleon and the fall of 


the Bourbons. “ Bacon’s Essays” we find bound in hog-skin, and so | of Mesers. J. Holden and Co., of Belfast, and gave some particulars of 
the character of their trade and the employment afforded by it to the 
female population of the north of Ireland in particular, and the whole 
country generally. On examining with care the productions displayed, 
it would require a notice of no ordinary length to enable us to do justice 
to the many excellent articles here displayed ; and to do this in the case 
of Messrs. Holden, and neglect those to be hereafter named, would be a 
manifest injustice. 
is to be observed a distinct application of the art to the material, and 


forth. There are few of the “ curiosities of literature” which do not 
speak highly for the taste and good sense of those who patronise them, 
and will probably pass away with other frivolities which live but their 


little day. 
CORAL ORNAMENTS. BY PARAVAGNA AND CASELLA, 


Reé coral has, from time immemorial, been used as an ornamental 
material in jewellery in all parts of the world, in beads, brooches, drops, 
bracelets, charms, studs, and many fancy contrivances. The price | t 
varies from 1s. per oz. up to £5 and £20 peroz. The best colours are 
considered a bright red or pale pink: the latter is most scarce. 
We must not confound with this substance the coral reefs found 
by mariners, as they are nothing but a spongy white rock, 
having no analogy whatever with the real red coral. The 
fishery of the real coral is carried on in the Mediterranean Sea. 
The largest samples are taken along the Barbary coast, but not the 
darkest colours. Along the coast of Spain a considerable quantity is 
taken annually, ofa deep red colour, but sometimes rather wormy. | ! 
The pink and deepest red, but in comparatively small branches, are | + 
taken in the Straits of Bonifacio, between Corsica and Sardinia. 
The amount annually teken varies from £100,000 to £200,000, the 
principal stations for the fishing smacks being La Torre del Greco, 
near Naples; Leghorn; and Santa Margherita, near Genoa. The 
total number of boats is about 200, and they stay about six months 
on the voyage, starting in February, and returning in September. 
Coral is found in branches varying from one pennyweight to 20 or 30 
oz. in weight, and sometimes even more. Samples of this bulk are con- 
sidered great curiosities, and are of proportionately high value, being 
very scarce. The principal manufactories of coral are at Genoa, 
Leghorn, Naples, and Marseilles, in Europe; and in China. This 
article is supposed to give employment to from 10,000 to 20,000 hands. 
The specimens which we engrave in our present sheet are from the 
establishment of Messrs. Paravagna and Casella, at Genoa, who employ 
400 workmen. The principal object is a superb, and, for its size, almost 
unique branch of rough coral in its natural state. 








FLAX MANUFACTURES. 


Or late years there has existed in the public mind a decided tendency 
to return, in a great measure, to the use of linen as an article of 
clothing. The precarious nature of the supply of cotton, and the 
utter state of dependencein which our cotton manufacturers areplaced, 
through the neglect and inertness of those who ought to have encouraged 
the growth of the cotton plant in our East Indian{possessions, have led 
many thoughtful minds to the conclusion, that the best thing they could 
do, both for themselves and the agriculturist, would be to encourage 
the growth and preparation of flax, especially in Ireland, as the uniformly 
moist character of the atmosphere is peculiarly favourable to the full 
growth of the flax plant. Nor was the neglected and uncultivated con- 
ditionfof large tracts of that country overlooked in this question, inas- 
much as it was felt, that, could the system of flax culture be again fairly 
introduced, it would do much to supply the many deficiencies which at 
present exist in the employment of the people, tend to render them and 
the natural advantages of their country more useful, and raise them to 
a higher social scale. The efforts of the ‘present Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland have been specially directed towards the encouragement of flax 
cultivation. Aided by the exertions of the Royal Flax Society of Belfast, 
and the private efforts of some of the more enterprising of the landlords 
in the south and west, a beginning has been made, which, political or re- 
ligious agitation permitting, will do much towards developing those re- 
sources in this department of agriculture which Ireland, above all other 
countries, possesses in such abundance. Nor has the probable successful 
and profitable growth of flax been overlooked in Scotland and England ; 
and many cases could be quoted of the profitable results arising from 
experiments instituted by intelligent agriculturists. One great ob- 
jection, in England at least, appears to be the exhausting character 
of the crop, rendering constant manuring requisite. This is the objection 
of the agriculturist, and the only one which appears to be advanced with 
any degree of truth, but then it is a most important one. The manufac- 
turer, too, has his objection to the extensive introduction of flax, par- 
ticularly in a cheap form, and as calculated to supersede the use of 
calico. The machinery used for cotton spinning is of a totally different 
eharacter from that used for spinning flax, and any very large introduction 
of the latter would inevitably tend to throw. the cotton machinery out of 
use. To remedy this, M. Claussen’s method of preparing flax has been 
brought before the public. This prepares flax in such a manner as to 
render it like cotton, and, indeed, the inventor calls it “ flax cotton,” and 
in this state it is capable of being spun into yarn by cotton machinery, 
retaining still its cool and anti-absorbent character as flax. The con- 
flicting opinions we have heard from some of the most eminent manu- 
facturers, not only of England but the Continent, as to the merits of this 
invention, cause us to pause before giving any opinion of our own onthe 
subject. That the fibre is reduced, and made into a woolly substance 
similar to cotton, and that it is spun by cotton machinery, 
and cloth, “ flax calico,” if we may use the term, made therefrom, is quite 
certain; but then its value, in an economic point of view, is another 
question, on which, as yet, manufacturers are by no means agreed. One 
declared to us, that he should consider it just as wise and as economical 
for the chemist to convert gold into lead, as to work up flax on a large 
scale into a material like cotton. The fact, however, remains, that, with 
a sufficiently abundant supply of material, our cotton machinery may be 
used in the manufacture of flax. 
Under any circumstances, the increased use of linen is a fact of the 
greatest possible importance to, at least, one most important manufactu- 
ring community—that of Belfast and the province of Ulster; and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that the display of the skill and industry, 
to say nothing of artistic talent, which the manufacturers of the North 
of Ireland have done themselves and their country the credit to make in 
the Great Exhibition, will have a lasting influence upon their future trade. 
Few persons believed that Irish industry wascarried to such an extent,even 
in the north, as it is proved here to be, and fewer still that such beautiful 
specimens of damasks and cambrics were manufactured in Ireland. 
Plain linens, of course, every body knew, were made in perfection; nor 
should the fact be overlooked, that,in consequence of the successful 
efforts of the manufacturers of Belfast during the few past years, British 
capital has begun to flow in that direction, and that during the last two 
years several large mills have been erected by English spinners at a cost 
of £250,000 in buildings and machinery. Of course, the employment 
thus afforded to the people of the districts in which these works are 
erected, must be useful and permanent, 


CAMBRICS. 

The cambric trade of Ireland has improved from time to time to such 
an extent, that for some years past it has been questionable whether or 
not the largest amount of those productions sold at English markets as 
French cambrics are not produced in Ireland. In the article of pocket- 
handkerchiefs alone, it is quite certain that many tons weight per annum 
of unbleached Irish cambric finds its way to France for the purpose 


very superior quality. 
also of Lurgan (21), exhibit cambric handker- 
Mr. John 


@ fabric detracts from its beauty. 
connexion with these branches of industry, it may be as well to go 
ea glance at the sewed muslins, inas- 


even from the smallest and cheapest collar or cuff, up to the most ela- 
borate robe. 
J. and R. Brown, of Bangor, county Down (2), be passed by without due 
notice of the great excellence of the work and beauty of design displayed 
in the lady’s and. baby’s robe shown by them. 
robe, as it is called, is another example of great excellence of work and 
more than average beauty in design. 
by Mr. Charles Pelling, Belfast (4),and designed by Matthew McKenzie, 
a student of the Belfast School of Design. Other examples of skill and 


executed and exhibited by Miss Adams, of Strabane, Co. Tyrone (12). 
These are exceedingly well wrought, and are at once elegant and taste- 
ful in appearance. 


beautiful article, since description as to these points is impossible. 
have already spoken ofa certain reaction in favour of linen for under- 
clothing, even on the part of those who formerly considered it less 
healthy wear than cotton, although, for appearance, the linen has always 
been held in the highest estimation. 
decry one branch of industry for the sake of giving advantage to another, 
therefore we cannot for a moment entertain the question as to which 
is really the best. 
exists in favour of cotton, both for cheapness and for health, is not borne 
out by the facts. For instance, as regards cheapness ; though a linen shirt 
at first may cost more than a cotton one of a similartexture, yet the pro- 
babilities are, that the linen will wear out at least two of the;cotton, and 
always keep its colour much better. 
warm in winter and cool in summer, being a bad conductor of heat. 


kinds. 
tinction to the non-absorbent quality oflinen. It must be remembered, 
however, that the fabric which absorbs also retains the perspiration, and 
that, unless constantly changed, the matter is agained returned to the sur- 
face of the skin, and, as checked perspiration, creates a species of ferment- 
ation which hasaserious effect upon the humansystem. Without proceeding 
any further with many remarkable facts which might be quoted, having 
merely desired to call attention to a popular fallacy as to the superiority 
of cotton over linen for under-clothing, we now call attention to the 
very beautiful selection of linens of all qualities exhibited by Messrs. 


SEWED MUSLINS. 
In our early notices of the Exhibition, we glanced at the productions 


In most of the designs exhibited by this house, there 
he result is a congruity of parts, and a satisfactory result as a whole, 


Nor must the very beautiful examples exhibited by Messrs, 


“Lord Dufferin’s” prize 


It is manufactured and exhibited 


ndustry are to be found in the needlework scarf, cuffs, and collars, 


PLAIN IRISH LINENS. 
Little need be said on the qualities of the examples of this useful and 
We 


It is a very unwise proceeding to 


It may, however, be stated, that the prejudice which 


Again, as regards health, linen is 


These are great qualities highly to be appreciated in clothing of all 
The absorbent quality of cotton has been lauded in contradis- 


Sadler, Fenton, and Co., Belfast (18). These are all of superior character, 
according to quality, and are tastefully displayed, both individually and as 
awhole; nor should the specimens shown by Mr. Jonas Wilks, Watling- 
street, London (3), and Mr. Sadler, Ironmonger-lane, London (30), be passed 
by. Each is complete initself,and contains some excellent examples of this 
staple manufacture ofthe north of Ireland. Other English exhibitors in 
this department may as well be noticed now ; and the series of specimens of 
the various productions of Barnsley, in Yorkshire, together with that of 
Knaresborough, in which several contributors have exhibited each that 
which appeared to him best suited to carry out a perfect exposition of the 
industry of the locality, without those endless duplicates of uninteresting 
examples which characterisesome expositions. The Barnsley display con- 
sists chiefly of linen diapers, huckabacks, towellings, ticks, ducks, and 
drabbets, in short, the useful domestic articles of textile manufacture, 
which, whilst presenting very few points of interest to the general 
visitor, are of the highest importance to the domestic comfort of the peo- 
ple and commercial prosperity of the country. I¢ is only justice to those 
who have exerted themselves to make this display, to record their names, 
without attempting to distinguish their productions amongst the great 
variety shown, Mr. J. Canter, Messrs. Carter Brothers, Mr. H. Fletcher, 
Mesers.H. T. Hattersley, Parkinson, and Co., Messrs. Haxworth and Caw- 
ley, Messrs. Jackson and Mathewman, and Messrs. Pigott and Newton, 
all of Barnsley. Messrs. Chas. Tee and Son also make a very excellent ex- 
position of fancy linen vestings, mixed and plain, of a very tasteful 
character. The display of Messrs. John Wilford and Sons, of Brompton, 
Northallerton, was briefly alluded to in our early notices; but no men- 
tion was made of the example of China-grass sheeting exhibited in their 
case, with the beautiful specimens of linen drills. This novel article is 
of beautiful colotr, and eminently silky in its appearance, and has the 
character of being much cooler than linen in its wear. 


LINEN DAMASKS, 
In entering upon the consideration of this very important branch of in- 
dustry, in which such a large amount of artistic talent, mechanical skill, 
and manufacturing ingenuity has been displayed, we are deeply anxious 
to do the fullest justice to all parties, and to render any criticism in 
which we may feel called upon to indulge as practically useful as possible : 
it will, however, be totally impossible to say all that we may desire to 
say of each of the exhibitors whocontribute to the admirable display in 
this department; hence, in some instances, we shall group rather than 
individualise. 
The manufacture of linen damasks has been carried to a great extent 
in the North of Ireland, and its future developmentis likely to be insured 
by increased attention to design as applicable thereto. The in- 
ventive skill and genius of the Irish people in matters of taste has never 
been questioned: its direction to useful and profitable purposes 
may now be turned to account, if the past be taken as any basis for pro- 
babilities as to the future. With the patronage bestowed on the higher 
class of damasks, this can scarcely fail to be the case; the great object, 
however, will be to see that the talent and opportunity are properly used, 
and that the ancient reputation of the district is sustained in its com- 
petition with the productions of other countries. 
The damask linen trade was first introduced with full and complete 
effect by the late Mr. William Coulson, of Lisburn, about 1768, and, from 
that date to the present time, the business has been carried on by his 
descendants at that place, and has spread itself to other places, and it 
now forms one of the staple trades of Belfast. 
The Coulsons, William and James, both of Lisburn, but distinct houses, 
exhibit a very excellent selection of damasks. Mr. James Coulson’s (92) 
is both extensive and highly creditable to his skill and enterprise; nor 
must we be too severe if the taste is not always unexceptionable, since 
very vague and indefinite notions exist as to the proper decorations of 
self-coloured fabrics of all kinds. The larger cloths are bold 
and effective in treatment; but the drawing is by no means 
so good as it might be. There is, too, a considerable amount 
of crowding together of all sorts of emblems, heraldic, na- 
tional, and allegorical. Several of the smaller table-cloths are of su- 
perior character in this respect, since there was no possibility of intro- 
ducing them with any result. Some of the napkins, too, are very good. 
According to the approved method of decorating these fabrics, Mr. James 
Coulson’s examples are of a superior class, but we do not like the me- 
thod. Stars, garters, crowns, lions, and unicorns, with Georges, golden 
fleeces, roses, shamrocks, and thistles, all in one table cloth, is more than 
our taste can submit to. 
Mr. William Coulson’s (93) display is also a satisfactory one in a manu- 
facturing point of view. The cloths are admirably made, and, on the 
whole, the designs are executed with greater skill than the taste in 
which they are conceived is legitimate. The napkins woven on linen and 
silk are very effective, but the napkin with the figure of Britannia with 
the guns and trumpets would have been better if these had been left out. 
The large cloth is a very excellent one. The arrangement of the whole 
is effective and pleasing. 
Mr. Michael Andrews, of Ardoyne, near Belfast (5), sustains his repu- 
tation in the not very extensive exposition he has made of the higher 
quality of damasks, for which his house has been so long noted. 
double damasks are fabrics of great excellence, and in many respects 
the patterns are well selected. His cloth, which he calls the “ Exhi- 


to the present 

a} mark of the estimation in which his services are held in the Ni 

in the promotion of flax cultivation and the ement 

industry. This example is a very excellent one of the heraldic j 

without running into the extremes of ie bere ee 
the shamrock 


Overloading of emblems andinsignia. The introduction 





and the flax plant is pretty and effective. 
by Mr. Andrews are nearly allin good taste, and the weaving and fabric 
unexceptionable. 


Some of the smalier table damasks are es 
elegance, and the taste in which they are designed. There is no attempt 
at too much, and that which has been aimed at has been realised. 
The drawing of the patterns, teo, is correct and artistic. 
examples, we observe the fault already complained of in others—bring- 
ing together elements which would have been better avoided. The 
“ Portland vase” pattern is admirable asa specimen of weaving. The 
ornamental portion, too, is well arranged and appropriate ; but the vase 
is out of place and so are the bas-reliefs. These are not fitting decora- 
tions for textile fabrics,and should be avoided. The Moresque or 
Alhambra design has some excellent points and is effective as a whole, 
the border being especially good. 


specimens of table-linen. 
‘beautifully drawn and woven; but a mistake, in an attempt at a 


The napkins manufactured 


Mr. John Henning, of Waringstown (16), exhibits very largely. 


pecially noticeable for their 


In the larger 


The Egyptian design is not Egyptian in style, since that is geometric 


diaper-work; and the Gothic design is a mistake in principle: the taber- 
nacle-work of a cathedral is not the type to adapt to weaving. Mr. 
Henning should pay more attention to these points, since he has shown 
in many of his examples what he can do if his means are properly 
directed. 


Messrs. J. N. Richardson, Sons, and Owdin, of Belfast (7), show some 


very superior examples, but several are disfigured by these unmeaning 
irregularities in design. The bleached specimens are noticable for their 
texture,which is remarkably glossy, and for the clearness of their colour. 
The damasks of Messrs. John Brown and Son, of Waringstown, Banbridge, 
are noticeable, in many points, for the character of the design, as being 
more consistent with the artistic effects required by this material. Onejis 
exceedingly well arranged, but the weaving is somewhat too short, and 
there is consequently a distortion of the details. 
is not the same amount of artistic ability, and the result is not so satis- 
factory. 


In two others there 


Messrs. Crawford and Lindsay, of Banbridge (13), and Messrs. Corry, 


Blain, and Co., may justly be reviewed at once, since it is quite evident 
that the great proportion of the articles they exhibit are the same, or 
nearly so. One cloth exhibited by the former hassome excellent points, 
the centre being peculiarly effective in design, as, indeed, is the whole 
cloth, except the flower-baskets at the corners. 
by these two firms the weaving is very superior; the drawing of the 
objects with which they are decorated is also very good, but then those 
objects are not the legitimate ones for textile decoration—vases and bas- 
kets being used for the grouping of fruits and flowers. 
right to say, that they are no worse than their neighbours in this respect ; 
we only regret that some one else does not do better. 


In the other examples 


Still it is only 


As a whole, there is much to be satisfied with in the display of talent 
and industry made from the North of Ireland. Plenty of room has been 


afforded to the manufacturers, and they have availed themselves of it; 
and if we cannot congratulate them on having attained to perfection in 
art, we May simply say, that, for beauty and quality of texture as for 
excellence of finish, they certainly are second to none. 


SCOTCH DAMASKS. 
Dunfermline is, of course, the great representative of this department 


of manufacture as pursued in Scotland, and it worthily sustains its old 
reputation, alike in the white as in coloured damasks. 


Mr. David Birrell, Dunfermline and London, exhibits some admirable 
The borders are well designed, and the whole 


profile bust of her Majesty is the ruin of the whole in an artistic sense. 
What earthly use can it be to weave a portrait in the centre 

of a table-cloth, at the very point, too, where it is usual to place the 
largest dish orthe great ornament of the table, apart from the considera- 
tion that such portrait can only pretend to be a mere shadow of a likeness. 
This mania for weaving the human form divine is a mistaken notion 
derived from the French: because they sometimes try their skill in 
triumphs of art, as producible by the loom as specialities, and 
commit the error of introducing the figure where it has no business to be 
introduced, our manufacturers seize upon the exception and proceed 
to make it the rule, because it seems something wonderful in their eyes 
to be able to do it. 

Mr. William Kinnis exhibits excellent bleached samples of damasks, 
having none of these high pretensions, but good in design, because 
they are to the point. The patterns are well drawn and arranged. Mr. 
Kinnis also exhibits a beautiful specimen woven from China grass, epun 
by Messrs Marshall, of Leeds. The silky texture and clear colour of 
this example is worthy of special notice. 

Messrs. William Hunt and Son show excellent examples, both of 

damask table-linen and table-covers. The bold and effective character 
of one example of the former is unquestionable, and we should be glad 
to see similar patterns produced in the various styles of ornament, or in 
the reproduction of natural types, rather than those very strange-looking 
examples of arabesque decorations in which deer stalking,and castles form 
the prominent patterns. Buildings in linen are absurd, and wovenin linen 
as decorations are certainly to be avoided by every one having any preten- 
sion to correct artistic taste. The cloth with the Etruscan centre is very 
good, except that the border does not agree instyle. Why should it not 
do 80, if the designer knew what he was about? 
The display of Mr. Erskine Beveridge completes the contributions from 
Dunfermline. The vine pattern, exhibited by him, is especially noticea- 
ble for its true geometric and ornamental treatment. The napkin is 
quite a gem. There are two or three cloths of the classic school, very 
excellent as specimens of manufacture, and admirable, too, for the skill 
displayed in the drawing and weaving, but, as already stated, figures 
and buildings are out of place in these fabrics. The bust portrait of 
Prince Albert in the centre of another example only serves to deteriorate 
that which otherwise would be one of the best examples of its class in the 
Exhibition. 

In stating that Mr. Beveridge’s display completed that of the Dunferm- 
line contributors, we overlooked the fact that Messrs. Dewar and 
Sons, though a London firm, are also manufacturers at that place, and 
accordingly exhibit in that capacity as well as representing the London 
house. The examples are beyond all praise as specimens of weaving, 
and, as efforts in design, they also deserve recognition: but the fact that 
they are injured by the introduction of figures, which, in reality, have no 
relation to the purpose of the article decorated, is an objection which we 
have so frequently urged, that it is scarcely worth while to refer to it 
again. The great excellence of the examples, however, demand that 
due attention should be paid to those merits, which are great; at the 
same time, we enter our protest against both men, women, and animals. 

The borders of both the principal specimens are very superior. The 
central ornament of one, within which the figure of Fame is enclosed, 
is really excellent. The napkins, too, and d’oyleys to match, are pretty 
and appropriate. 

The examples exhibited by Mr. Charles Pegler of Leeds, would appear 
to be both of Irish and Scotch manufacture, since in that described as 
manufactured for Mrs. Fox, of Bramham Park, we find the border ex- 
actly the same as the one exbibited by Messrs. Dewar with the stag in 
the centre. This contains the armorial bearings of the above lady,to in- 
dividualise it. Again, the double damask made for the Rev. Charles 
Wheeler has a centre similar to those exhibited by Messrs. Corey, Blain, 
and Co., and Messrs. Crawford and Lindsay. This, then, is a joint-stock 
vase and flowers, as it appears to be the property ofseveral. Altogether 
Mr. Pegler’s display is a very good one. The cloth manufactured for the 
Earl of Harewood, as also that for the mess of the Royal Horse Guards, 
are highly creditable to his enterprise. The communion cloth, beauti- 
fully as it is woven, is spoiled by the character of the ornamentation, or 
rather that which should have ornamentation. Pictures are not 
properly emblems, but representations: the only emblems here of the 
Lord’s Supper are the vine and the corn; these are very properly in- 

troduced, but the picture is wrong in principle, and absurd in practice, 
costing more to do than a thoroughly effective and properly drawn orna- 
ment would do, and yet giving no result. 

Altogether, however, this display of damasks is one of which the manu- 
facturers may be justly proud; indications of excellence being every- 
where to be found, and the sterling quality of the work being a noticeable 


feature. 
FOREIGN LINENS. 


bition pattern,” is on the whole well and effectively designed. It is 

not too much crowded with detail, and the effect tells well, being | ™Ust i. remembered that Flanders was the original . BR 3 
distinct and to the purpose. This is said to be by John Mackenzie, a bo mapa western Europe, and that the Lo cogil pox oad 
student of the School of Design at Belfast. The ee ee nee ee eee eee eee eee ie a eied on likely 
large and costly example, is a of Irish damask manufacture vourable climate of Ireland having been soon discovered as likely 


to be of more than ee tothe manufacturer, who in the 
earliest times was at once grower, preparer, spinner, and weaver of 
the raw material raised by himself. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was, as in the case of the silk trade, one of the great causes of 
the successful establishment of the linen trade in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and in the latter country, the Earl of Strafford had, prior to that 
event, brought some workmen France and Flanders, and erected 
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looms for the 7 arpose of working up the raw materials raised from the 
superior seed J 2 had previously imported. 

The state o} the manufacture in the countries whence we derived our 
trade in linens does not appear to be in so flourishing a condition as 
might have been expected, under the pressure of the great movement 
now going on in favour of manufactures; since, possessing all the 
facilities for the raw material and all the traditionary know- 
ledge of its preparation, it might have been expected that more would 
have been done. 

] BELGIUM. 

The damasks exhibited by M. P. Verriest, of Courtrai (214, Belgium), 
are of a coarse but effective character, and are such as would be used for 
every-day use, M. C. Dujardin, also of Courtrai (217, Belgium), exhibits 
napkins of very fair design, one being a specimen of that kind of weaving 

| against which we have pronounced so strongly, since it represents, or is 
intended to represent, the King of the Belgians on horseback. M. T. 
Dommer, of Alost (233, Belgium), exhibits specimens of excellent charac- 
ter in weaving and respectable design, the portions of ornament being 
good; but, as usual, the weaving of the human figure comes in to mar 
the excellence. This exhibitor shows some cambric handkerchiefs of 
good quality. M.B. Hausens-Hass, of Vilvoide, contributes examples of 
a similar character, to which the same remarks may be applied. The 
bleached examples are admirable. 

There are one or two other exhibitors from Belgium who exhibit coarse 
and serviceable damasks and diapers of good character, the design being 


enerally very fair. 
6 sites AUSTRIA. 


The Count Harrach, of Jancwitz, Moravia, and Starkenback, Bohe- 

mia (285, Austria), exhibits very excellent examples of linen furnitures, 
the designs of which are generally highly appropriate, being woven in a 
variety of colours, but all of such a character as to suit he material. 
The adaptations to hangings and window-curtains are well managed, and 
our manufacturers may take a hint therefrom, which with taste and 
skill may become useful tothem. The bleached examples of the small 
cloths and napkins are excellent, and the taste in design far above the 
average of these kind of goods. The printed examples, too, are novel 
and well executed. 
. The Benevolent Society of Milan (Pia Casa d’Industria—283, Austria), 
exhibits bold and effectively designed coarse damasks, and there are some 
excellent linen ginghams exhibited by John Lang of Vienna (185, 
Austria.) 

From Ullersdorf, near Schiénberg, Moravia (96, Austria), there are pre- 
sented some specimens of raited flax, whilst Russia largely exhibits the 
raw material, as well as hemp, and specimens of cloth of a coarse but 
varied quality manufactured therefrom. 


ZOLLVEREIN. 

The states of the Zollverein display some admirable specimens of flax 
manufacture in various forms, the coloured specimens being of a novel 
and excellent character. M. Kauffman Schweidnitz (123), exhibits 
coloured damask for hangings exceedingly well designed, chiefly in 
stripes. Christian Dierig, Langenbielau, Silesia (92), also exhibits 
Jacquard woven damasks in stripes, the patterns and colours of which 
are well selected ; indeed, some of the designs are peculiarly elegant and 
appropriate and in great variety. 

A. H. C. Westermann and Sons, Bielefield (543), exhibit a good as- 
sortment of bleached damasks and diapers of good character, the 
designs being occasionally very elaborate and elegant. The display 
of the larger examples shown by this house is a very effective one. 
The designs are generally broad, bold, and artistic, and when 
not tempted to get into the routine course in the introduction of animals, 
the whole are in excellent taste. The Byzantine design is admirable, and 
the heraldic portions of one or two remarkably clear and effective. 

Erben Anton Eichholt, of Warendorf, Westphalia, shows small cloths, 
all of which are excellent specimens of weaving: the borders are ad- 
mirably drawn and designed, and are perfect models for our designers 
of damasks. The centres of these cloths, however, are architectural re- 
presentations of Cologne cathedral, and Scott’s monument at Edinburgh. 
They are drawn and woven with wonderful preeision, but had no busi- 
ness to be executed in such a fabric. 

On the whole, the display of linen damasks is an interesting, though 
by no means an attractive one ; and the probabilities are, that thou- 
sands have visited the Exhibition who have never thought it worth while 
to look at any of the examples, yet in no department has there been 
more ekill and talent displayed than in these unostentatious products 
of the loom. 


CAPTAIN ERICSSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL AND OTHER 
INSTRUMENTS. 

THE name of Ericsson is well known in the mechanical world. In con- 
nexion with Mr. Braithwaite, he competed for the prize offered by the 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, for “the best loco- 
motive engine which should draw on a level plane three times its own 
weight at ten miles per hour.” An account of this engine is given at 
page 195, No. 509, of the ILL ustRATED Lonpon News. 

Captain Ericsson has for many years past resided in the United States 
of America, and has continued to engage himself in mechanical pur- 
Suits,and to produce many ingenious and useful inventions: among 
these we may especially notice the distance instrument; the hydrostatic 
gauge; the reciprocating fluid meter; the alarm barometer, and the 
pyrometer; all of which are exhibited in the United States division of 
the Great International Industrial Exhibition. 

The distance instrument is intended especially for the use of naval 
men in ascertaining distances at sea, and consists of a reflector similar 
to that used in quadrants, which is firmly attached to a spindle, an ob- 
ject glass, and a sight, by which the necessary angles are measured. The 
spindle is turned by a lever, at the lower end of which is a slot, in 
which a sliding nut moves freely up and down. In the sliding nut is fixed a 
thumb-screw, furnished with a pinion which works into cogs formed in 
the circumference of a graduated index plate, which plate is attached 
to a socket sliding on the main stem of the instrument. The index- 
plate is graduated into feet or yards, and the scale is found by taking 
the supposed height of a given mast as the base line, the tangent to the 
earth’s curvature being determined accordingly ; then, by dividing the 
curve between the bottom of the mast or vertical base line and the 
horizon into equal spaces—say of 10 yards each—commencing at a 
given distance from the vertical line, and calculating the sines of the 
various angles which are afterwards engraved on the index plate—the 
instrument is ready for use. When about to use the instrument, the 
object glass has to be adjusted so as to bring the real and reflected ho- 
rizons in a line, and the point on the scale of the index-plate 
placed directly under the fixed index shews the required dis- 
tance. For different-classed vessels, index-plates, with graduations 
to suit the various heights of their respective masts, will be re- 
quired. An instrument similar to the one at the Great Exhibition 
has been practically tried by a hed naval officer of the 
United States, who, from an eminence on shore, was able to take the 
distances of various objects at sea with great precision, the height of the 
point of observation being in the first instance accurately ascertained. 

The. hydrostatic gauge is for measuring the volume of fluids under 
» and consists of a - sphere, of about 7 inches diame- 


apert' The operandi, 
as practised by the exhibitor, was as follows :—The sphere being filled with 
distilled water, carefully freed from air by protracted gradual boiling 
over the flame of a spirit lamp; the steel plug, with the suspended 

se], was then inserted, and the whole allowed to cool. The deficien 

eee ee te eat, a Game ie te of cooling, was 
—- by an addition of distilled water. Caen toa, tenpeees 
was reduced to 60°, the sphere was placed in a strong iron receiver, filled 





ded 
weighed, furnished the exact amount of compression of t! 
ere. The contents of the sphere having been previously ascertained, 
ratio of compreggion was established with extreme accuracy. Such a 


delicate instrument is peculiarly adapted for determining with the 
greatest accuracy the rate of compression peculiar to fluids. 

The reciprocating fluid meter.—This instrument, which is for a similar 
purpose tothat of Tebay’s water meter, described in No. 509 of the Iutus- 
TRATED LONDON News, has been fully tested by the directors of the Croton 
aqueduct, New York, who have applied it as a check onthe quantity of 
water used by the large manufacturers and others supplied from that 
celebrated conduit. Themeteris placed in the wateritself; thus tight joints, 
packings, &., are avoided. The measurement of the water is effected 
by two double-acting plungers connected to cranks working at right 
angles. The motion of the plungers is checked before the cranks reach 
the full up and down stroke, by means of stops acting directly on the 
plungers. In the piston-rods are oval slots, made so much wider than 
the diameter of the crank-pins, as to allow the latter to move through 
an arc of 20 degrees whilst the piston remains stationary. It 
is worthy of notice, that, as the meter works within the medium to be 
measured, an equilibrium of pressure is nearly established, so that fric- 
tion and injurious wear of the moving parts are avoided. The meters 
are made of different sizes, those in use at the Croton Works having 
plungers of the respective diameters of 5, 9, and 21 inches. By the 
meter having 21-inch plungers, a quantity of water equal to 70,000 cubic 
feet is measured in twenty-four hours. A register of the usual construction 
is applied to the meter, which is set once a year, and the quantity of water 
which has passed through the metre is at any time ascertained by in- 
spection. The accuracy with which the quantity of water is ascertained 
by its displacement by means of plunger of fixed size working between 
definite stops, cannot be questioned. 

The principle of the alarm barometer is, that, so soon as the mercury 
sinks below any given altitude, the falling of the mercury causes a gong 
to be sounded. Thus, at sea, without being required continually 
to watch the decreased movements of the mercury of the baro- 
meter, the seaman is warned of the aproaching storm, and is thus 
enabled to make preparations, by taking in the sails and observing 
other precautions. This instrument consists of a glass tube of the or- 
dinary description, but which is considerably increased in diameter at its 
upper end: the lower end is dipped into a semi-globular cup containing 
mercury ; the object of the enlargement of the glass at the top is to 
cause a large quantity of mercury to be discharged into the cup with a 
slight fall of the column. The gong is sounded by means of a hammer 
impelled by a spring, the mercury in its fall descending into the cup 
and disturbing the equilibrium of a lever, which disengages a catch con- 
nected with the hammer. The cup is equipoised by a weight adjustable 
on the lever, which is graduated for the sake of easy adjustment. 

Captain Ericsson was led to the invention of his pyrometer by disco- 
vering that the Wedgewood scale was not to be relied on in a series of 
experiments in which he was engaged, and which required an aceurate 
knowledge of the expansion of permanent gases under high degrees of 
temperature. The exhibitor has fixed 32° as the freezing, and 212” as 
the boiling points of water respectively ; so that this standard should 
bear a direct relation to the scale of Fahrenheit. To the practical man, 
requiring at times the application of great heat in some of his processes, 
this instrument will prove a valuable adjunct. Towards the bottom of 
the instrument is a chamber containing mercury: the bottom of this 
chamber is composed either of spring steel or India-rubber held between 
steel plates, and is furnished with a set screw for moving the flexible 
bottom up and down. A giass tube, 36 inches in length, passes through 
the top of the mercurial chamber, and reaches te within one tenth of an 
inch of the bottom, being sealed at the top, and charged with mercury 
in the ordinary way. A short tube is inserted vertically in the top of the 
mercurial chamber communicating therewith, with which, by means 
ef a passage of small section, a communication is made with a 
platina bulb: into the passage, which is furnished with a stop- 
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cock, is placed a silver wire not quite occupying the entire 
section. In order that the air may be exhausted from the mer- 
curial chamber and the platina bulb, either separately or at the same 
time, an air-pump is attached, the position of the stop-cock regulating 
the action thereof. Around the sides and top of the mercurial chamber 
is a cistern for pounded ice. By means of a screen formed of double 
plates of iron, the instrument is shielded and supported, the screen stand- 
ing on a base-plate ; between the plates, as described, the space is filled 
with clay or other non-conducting substance. The height of the mer- 
curial column in the glass tube is shown by graduated scales in the 
usual way—thus indicating the tension and temperature of the medium 
in the platina bulb; all temperatures up to the melting point of iron 
are indicated. The instrument is made to stand in an upright 
position by means of a spirit level. For the mode of 
using this instrament, we may suppose that the melting 
point of silver is to be ascertained: we have first to detach the 
platina bulb by means of a coupling joint, and bring it to a 
red heat over the flame of a spirit lamp, with a view to 
get rid of moisture. In the next place, we must exhaust 
the air from the bulb, and re-charge it with azote or dried 
atmospheric air, and again attach it by the coupling joint. In 
the third place, a cup filled with pounded ice is to be placed under the 
bulb. Fourthly, the flexible bottom of the mercury chamber must be 
drawn down nearly to the extreme limit by means of the set screw, 
and then the air-pump applied, which by means of the necessary ex- 
haustion will lower the barometer column in the glass tube, and cause 
mercury to enter the chamber, partially filling the space left at the top 
by the bottom being lowered, the chamber having, in the first instance, 
been fully charged. As soon as the high column shall have reached a 
fixed point on the vertical scale of the instrument, the bottom of the 
mercurial chamber is to be screwed up until the mercury in the shorter 
tube stands opposite Zero. As by elevating the bottom of the chamber 
a slight rise of the high column will take place, a further 
exhaustion will be required to bring it down to the fixed 
point as above, the short column being kept at Zero. In 
the next place, in order to shut off the communication with the 
pump, the stop-cock should be half turned, the ice should be removed 
from under the bulb, and its place supplied .with boiling water. 
The effect of increased temperature will cause increased tension in the 
bulb, and the high column will be raised, while the short column will be 
lowered. By again raising the bottom of the mercurial chamber, the short 
column will mark Zero, and the high column will be brought to rest at some 
point on the scale. Now, by substituting aladle of molten silver for the 
hot water, and nearly immersing the bulb in it, the high mercurial co- 
lumn will rise rapidly, while the short one will sink as before. The set- 
screw being applied as directed, and the short column retained at Zero, 
the high column will again come to a state of rest. The ladle being 
now removed, the operation is completed. By comparing the elevation 
caused by the boiling water with that of the molten silver, it will be 
easy to determine the degree expressing the melting point of silver above 
that of freezing, according to Fahrenheit’s scale. 


FIRE-ENGINE. BY M. MERRYWEATHER. 


In this Engraving we have a representation of a carriage fire-engine, 
to be drawn by two or four horses, of the pattern employed by the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade (Simpkin’s patent); fully equipped with 7-inch gun- 
metal cylinders, and spherical copper air-vessel; gun-metal pistons and 
valves in separate valve-chambers; handles for thirty men, which fold 
up fore and aft ; improved wrought iron fire-carriage, patent axles and 
springs; double delivery screws, for attaching two lines of hose when 
required. 





MERRYWEATHER’S FIRE-ENGINE. 











THE GREAT GATHERING OF THEINDUSTRIOUS BEES, pleasure. In order that each box might fit closely to that in contiguity, 
1851. the upper edge all roun 


How beautifully is the great Palace of Industry represented by Mil- ontside shutter, was fixed to each box opposite to the doorway : 
ton’s “‘ Mansion of Industry,” placed in the North Transept Gallery, where oo were fastened with locks for security in the absence of eek bee- 
more than two hundred thousand little labourers are diligently engaged keeper, the windows enabling him, when required, to take a view of the 
in their various daily duties, while their reigning aaa reposes terior ; a lining of rush mat within completed the arrangement. From 

aletly in all we have been able to discover on the subject, Sir Christopher Wren’s 
quietly in her regal apartment, attended to by her subjects with the ut- _ hive was the first in which doors and windows and other arehitectural 


most regard to her comfort and convenience. It is not to be wondered arrangements were provided, as before his time the only hives known were 
at that there should be so many contributors of bees, beehives, and honey those made either of reeds or straw. Sir Charles Whitworth, who took con- 


to the World’s Industrial Exposition, when we remember how this highly *iderable interestin the proceedingsof the Society of Arts, presented tothat 
poensatns a Rerpsedoas hig useful body an improved hive, the invention of the Rev. John Thorley, 
ng and important subject has attracted the attention of some 

Oxford, which, until within the last few was to be seen in the Society’s 
of the best and wisest men of all ages, and how Virgil and other poets, model room. Mr. Thorley appears to have taken Sir Christopher Wren’s 
in language so musical, should have related all the acts and doings of hive as his model, for he adopted the octagonal shape, and in the top 


- 


the bees— provided an aperture, with a slide, to admit the bees te an box 
Creatures that by a ruling nature teach or storey ; but, instead of this being of wood, Mr. Thorley a 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. straw hive, also having au opening in its roof, and above it he placed a 


The writings of Varro, Pliny, and Columella may be consulted with ad- third storey of glass, which was covered o 

vantage on this subject. Indeed, Columella, +4 lived in the reign of lifted off at pleasure. The great feature in Mr. Thorley’s arrangement 

Claudius Cesar, wrote a complete treatise on the management of bees ; is the glass at the top, which, when filled with honey, is easily removed. 

and Varro, in his “ De Re Rustica,” gives the following account of the by placing between it and the storey below 

profit to be derived from bee-keeping :—“ Of the fruit or profit Ihave *bese days, zinc, in order to shut off the bees from below; then, by car 

not only a witness, who says he lets out his bees for five thousand Ying it to some little distance from So cphey, Goive vita & will 

pounds of honey by the year, but also our friend Varro, who had with en ee in another glass sub- 
in Spain two rich brothers, soldiers, to whom their father left a gee a ogy a while the bee master “= assist- 

small country-house and a little field of about one acre near to the S@* removes @ treasure from within glass. 


house ; they an apiary, and also a garden, which was planted Now, although it is more than three-quarters of a century sinee the 
. ir Sppearance of Mr. Thorley’s hive, we find the glasses introduced in almost 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm. one year with another, their the bee-hives, bases, howses, gl whieh are qnaahened, 


ig 
ee cc oh tone never amounted to less than 10,000 s2sterces” aliees ta various parts of the Building. 


The cruel of nny | bees 
Thompsok, in his “ Autumn,” describes the useless custom >— 
having pte ed Bp themes enki an ees ; 
cover ona an means of a piece of wire attached to tumble Fp 
cover, the o was easily phd pager required. Each store Convolved and agonising in the dust. . : 


y was 
furnished with a sliding door, to be opened or closel at And the Society of Arts, two years after the appearance of Mr. Thorley’s 
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rably adapted for an apiary, as bees 

delight in the blossoms of the heath 

furze, and wild thyme, which afford 
them an abundance ef pabulum. 

Mr. Espinasse continued to keep 
bees for eighteen years, and was al- 
together so successful, that at the 
end of that period his excellent 
management was rewarded by the 
“ Silver Ceres” medal of the Society 
of Arts. His bee-house is worthy of 
notice, on account of the position of 
the sliding doors at back, by which 
arrangement the hives may be ex- 
amined without disturbing the little 
labourers when entering or leaving 
the hives by the doorways in front. 
A model of an apiary building on 
this plan is exhibited by Mr. Neigh- 
bour in the North Transept Gallery, 

BINS to which we shall hereafter allude. 
=f 7 ae Many _— 2 remember to 
oul — have visite ildman’s apiarian 
ERAS oo establishment, in Middle-row, Hol- 
ge born; he was in the habit of using 
A the bell glasses, placed on perforated 
boards, similar to the pian of the 
Rev. Mr. Thorley ; and in 1826, Mr. 
Milton, who exhibits the “ Mansion 
of Industry ” mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this notice, received 
the “Silver Ceres” medal of the 
Society of Arts for his straw hive 
with revolving top, which may also 
be seen in the North Transept 
Gallery. In May, 1844, during the 
secretaryehip of Mr. F. Whirhaw, 
there was a complete exposition of 
bees, hives, and honey at the Society 
of ‘Arts, the principal contributors 
to which were Mr. Milton, Mr. 
Neighbour, and Mr. Sholl; and the 
two former of these apiarians, and a 
son of the third-named, are, in fact, 
the chief exhibitors in this im- 
portant branch of rural economy at 
the World’s Great Industrial Show. 
In parts of the spring and summer 
of 1843, a hive, or rather a castle of 
bees, somewhat similar to those in 
use at the Royal Farm, Windser, 
was located in the balcony of the 
house of the Society of Arts, and 
afforded a fitting example of un- 
tiring toil and industry to the 
younger members of that valuable 
institution, which was threatened 
with entire destruction at the latter 
end of 1842, but which, by exposi- 
tions and illustrations of all the 
most important subjects of the day, 
hive, endeavoured to discourage as far as po-sible the cruel practice of attracted hundreds of new members, and’ consequently led the way 

destroying bees, by offering the sum of £200 to be divided among those to the Great Gathering of Nations in 1851. 

bee-keepers whe, within the year 1767, should each collect from his own The apiarian contributions are to be found in the North Transept 
stock of bees, “ ten pounds of clear merchantable wax without destroying Gallery.close to the ¢rvstal “ wall;” in all p:rts of the British Agricul- 
the bees, leaving a sufficient quantity of heney for their winter sustenance; ture Department; in the South Gallery, among “ Substances used as 
#5 being the premium to be given to each, unless there were more thin 40 Food;” in the United States Division, close to the eastern “ wooden 
candidates. and then the £200 was to be divided among them equally. wall.” and behind the United States office; and in the compartments 























FONTAINE A THE.—BY DURAND. 





















































At the beginning of the present century. Mr. Espinasxe, a name well of India, the Cape of Good Hope, Canada, British Guiana, Van Die- 
known in the legal world, commenced bee-keeping on a large scale; and, men’s Land, France, Greece, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Tunis, | 
as he resided at Bexley, within two miles and a half of the heath of that Turkey, and Egypt. 
name, and within one mile of Dartford Heath, the situation was admi- (To be continued.) 























FRONTISPIECE.—BY CRUCHET. 


FONTAINE A THE.—BY DURAND. 


This ia a very magnificent production—quite @ work of fine art—intended 
as a centre-piece for the tea or breakfast table. It is made of silver, in parts 
oxidized, with enamelling, incrustations, &c. It consis‘s of a standard, of 
elegant design, supporting a tea-urn with four spouts; and corres 
with them, upon silver plates, are four tea-pots, and an equal number of 
Nae » cream-jugs. Around wh Places for sixteen or 
wenty cups. workmanship throughou the most elaborate 
costly description. of wat 


FRONTISPIECE. BY CRUCHET. 


This mixture of joiner’s work and carton pierre is one of the half-dozen 
really superb pieces of decorative furniture in the French division. Nothing 
but the bad taste of leaving the horns of the animals in a natural colour 
can be objected to it; and although, in the representation here given, the 
lower half may seem badly proportioned, it is only just to observe, that this 
seems to be a very careful. preparation of the designer to obviate the effect of a 
stove or table placed before it. 


CAST-IRON ORNAMENT. BY BAILY AND SONS. 


It is understood that a first-class medal will be awarded to this work, of 
which the merit consists, not only in good design, but in the casting of the 
foliage, which appears intended to revive and imitate that beautiful class of 
old wrought iron of 1700, which is so much admired by travellers in Spain 
the Low Countries, and Southern Germany. In looking over the many ex- 
amples of ornamental iron castings, we have not observed any attempt at 
such’ very full relief (technically, undereut work), it being generally the 


effect produced in this instance, each individual leaf being in itself an ela- 
borate casting, and both sides of the work being equally needa | . 


CAST-IRON ORNAMENT.—BY BAILY AND SONS, 
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THE MEDLEVAL COURT. 


AmonesT all the admirably-arranged treasures of the Great Exhibition, 
the Medieval Court, we may say, on mature reflection, presents the most, 
unique and best harmonised display of art and skill—art in the artist, 
and skill in the executant. The master-mind who suggested these forms 
and these colours has evidently supervised their development; each or- 
nament and each detail bears the same evidence, that the head which 
thought them directed the hands which wrought them. To Mr. Pugin, then, 
who furnished the design for this gorgeous combination, is the highest 
honour due; and he has marvellously fulfilled his own intention of de- 
monstrating the applicability of Medieval art in all its richness and va- 
riety to the uses of the present day. 


STOVE. 
On the north side of the court is a large square stove of remarkable 
. character ; it is composed of glazed tiles in relief, of various colours, of 
which a considerable number are pierced to permit the exit of the hot 
air. These are fixed in an iron frame, with angle shafts terminating in 
coronals, and small vanes of gilt metal painted with heraldic bearings. 
The whole is enclosed with a wrought-iron grille of ingenious construc- 
tion, all the enrichments being produced by hand, after the manner of 
the ancient Flemish smiths, and not cast. The crockets and finials are 
all bent up and twisted out of thin metal, and the general effect is most 
striking and picturesque, reminding the spectator of the ancient stoves yet 
remaining in the castle at Nuremberg, and converting what is generally 
an unsightly object into a highly decorative adjunct to an entrance-hall 
or gallery. 
OAK NICHE. 

Immediately over the south-east door is a wooden niche, containing 
a finely carved image of St. John the Baptist: the great peculiarity of 
this niche consists in its being designed after the old principle, to suit 
the material in which it has been executed. All the enrichments are 
sunk out of the thickness of the stuff; there is neither mitering nor 
lateral projection: the cross pieces are terminated and keyed with 
wedges, which effectually hold the work together without glue; the 
canopy is also carved out of three pieces, with sunk enrichments, and 
crocketed with continuous foliage. 


GREAT ROOD. 

In the sonth-east angle stands the Great Rood, intended for the loft of 
St. Edmund’s College, near Ware. The whole is richly crocketed and 
foliated. At the four extremities are emblems of the Evangelists, sur- 
rounded by rich foliage-work, and on the reverse the Four Doctors. At- 
tached to the lower portion of the framing are two pedestals for the 
images of the Blessed Virgin and St. John. The intermediate panels 
are filled with rich perforated tracing ; and when the whole is arranged 
in its position, metal branches for lights will be affixed to the stancheons. 


STONE-CARVING.—ALTAR AND REREDOS.—EAST SIDE. 

This altar is intended for the Lady Chapel of a country church. The 
subject is that of the Annunciation. The whole reredos is divided into 
five compartments. The two outer ones contain images of the Blessed 
Virgin and the angel Gabriel; and in the centre the pot of lilies, most 
delicately relieved in the carving, and interwoven with a label inscribed 
with angelic salutation. The whole is surmounted by a very rich brat- 
tishing of quatrefoils and crocketed work. 


THE NICHE. 

Adjoining the reredos is a niche, surmounted by a rich and lofty stone 
canopy, for the same chapel. This niche contains an image of the Blessed 
Virgin holding our Lord in herarms. The dignity of the Divinity is 
expressed in the countenance of the infant, and in his hand he bears the 
orb and cross. The Blessed Virgin is attired in a long tunic, and a 
mantle, with an enriched border, gathered gracefully into long folds; a 
silver parcel gilt crown, enriched with stones, is placed on the head. The 
image rests on a high pedestal, with highly relieved foliage, and the 
angle pinnacles of the canopy rest on two angle corbels issuing from the 
sides. 

TABERNACLE. 

Immediately opposite the high altar is a stone tabernacle intended for 
the reservation of the holy sacrament. It is quadrangular at bottom, 
with four crocketed gablets, three of which are filled with rich tracery, 
and the fourth is the door, which will, when completed, be made of per- 
forated brass. From the four angles rise buttresses and pinnacles, ter- 
minated by angels with musical instruments. From this point the 
canopy becomes octagonal, and is connected to the square base by 
crocketed flying buttresses. It is raised some feet, to leave space for the 
monstrance at Exposition, and terminates by a cluster of pinnacles, 
and niches filled with angels, of most elaborate design and exquisite 
workmanship. Its entire height is upwards of 20 feet. 


STONE CARVING.—WEST SIDE.—TOMB OF THE LATE RIGHT REV. 
DR. WALSH. 

This monument, intended to be erected in St. Chad’s Cathedral, Bir- 
mingham, in memory of its late venerable Bishop, is designed in the 
Third Printed or Decorated style, and executed in a very perfect manner. 
The effigy is recumbent, the head supported by two angels; it 1s attired 
in full episcopal vestment of the ancient graceful form, and the pastoral 
staff is borne in the right hand. The minutest details of the embroidery 
are mest carefully carved in the stone, and the {whole is a fac 
simile of the actual vestments used by the deceased prelate. The effigy 
has a striking resemblance to those venerable and dignified effigies still 
remaining in our ancient churches. A richly crocketed canopysurmounts 
the recess, flanked by two buttresses and pinnacles; the back of the re- 
cess is diapered, and the centre, within a quatrefoil, is a bas-relief, re- 
presenting the Bishop kneeling, and offering the church of which he was 
the founder. 

The base of the tomb contains five quatrefoils, floriated and studded 
with wallfiowers, with enamelled shields of family and ecclesiastical 
bearings; and along the upper edge is the following inscription, engraved 
in brass :-— 


Orate pro anima illustrissimi Reverendissimi Dom. Thoms# Walsh, Ep. 
Cambysop., in dist. centralis per annos 25. Vic. Ap., et hujus ecclesiz Cathe- 
dralis fundatoris. Obit. Vic. ap. Londinen. xviii Feb., mpcccxirx. 

HIGH ALTAR. 

The centre of the east side is occupied by a stone altar, intended for 
the chancel of a parish church; the front is supported by four marble 
pillars, with sculptured caps. These stand some distance in advance of 
the block part of the altar, which contains three deeply-mounted quatre- 
foils, surrounded by wallilowers, with three subjects in bas-relief—the 
“ Agony in the Garden,” “ Our Lord bearing the Cross,” and the 
“ Crucifixion :” these groups are sculptured with great severity and truth, 
and possess a most devotional character. The space between the marble 
pillars and these sculptures will eventually contain reliquaries like small 
shrines. 

CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

On the west side of the court is a richly-carved fire-place, worked 
in Caen stone; it is intended for the mansion of F. Barchard, Esq. 
The whole of the ornaments are heraldic, and the crockets are 
formed by birds encircled with foliage. The centre panel contains 
the Barchard arms, and the initials of the family fill the lateral 
quatrefoils. The recess for the grate is lined with tiles, charged 
with the crest and initials F. B. alternately. The grate is solidly formed 
of wrought iron, standing on two dogs of the same material, surmounted 
by brass birds, ana enriched with metal badges of beaten work; a stone 
fender encloses the hearth, which is composed of red and yellow tiles. 

The whole of the stone-work in this court was executed by Mr. 
Myers, of Belvidere-road, Lambeth, London, inventor of the machine for 
cutting Gothic tracery and mouldings: specimens of the work executed 
by it are deposited in the court, close to the bishop’s tomb. 


projecting images of angels, which act as corbels to support the 

mh th Meee Virgin.” St. geen Baptist, St. 

Vang , the “ St. the ” * St. 
Peter,” and “ St. Paul.” : 





The canopy, which is entirely of oak, and supported by the angle 
shafts, is raised up to a considerable height, by a succession of pinnacles 
and tabernacle-work, and is sufficiently lofty to receive the cover of the 
font, consisting of an octagonal top sur ted by open tray panels, 
the whole of which rises up into the canopy by the action of counter- 
weight when the font is used, and when lifted to its proper elevation 
forms a ceiling with the Holy Dove in the centre. This principle of un- 
covering the font is a considerable improvement on the old method of 
opening a compartment of the high covers, and is at once more 
and convenient. 





PAINTED GLASS. 

The north side of the court is filled with painted glass; and, although 
the situation is unfavourable for displaying the richness of effect, yet a 
very tolerable idea of the designs and colours may be obtained from 
about nine till one on a fine morning, when the southern sun strikes upon 
them. Over the entrance door is a portion of the south window of the 
new dining-hall at Alton Towers. The centre light contains an effigy 
of the Grand Talbot, faithfully delineated from his tomb at Whitechurch. 
On either side are shields with his various quarterings, supported by 
Talbots, and intersected with foliage and branch-work on a quarry guard 
surrounded by a neat border of T’s and coronels. 

There are two long lights of the Decorated period, with compound 
niches and pinnacles, each containing an image; one of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, the other St. Thomas the Martyr, in rich costume on dia; 
grounds. These are intended for the court windows of the chantry chapel 
of the late Bishop Griffiths, in the Collegiate Church of St. Ed- 
munds, near Ware. Over the lower doorway are placed three 
lights, representing two groups from the life of St. Andrew, 
and an effigy of the saint, all under very elaborate canopies. 
This glass is designed in the style of the fifteenth century, as it is to be 
fixed in a parochial church of that period. Adjoining the centre pillar 
are two lights, forming the centre light for the great court window of 
The same church: the subjects represented are the Transfiguration and 
Crucifixion of our Lord. At the east end are four lights of grisaiile 
work, each containing two quatrefoils filled with subjects from the life 
of the Blessed Virgin. The groups are relieved on rich blue glass, dia- 
pered, and the grisaille is intersected with ruby and yellow bands, &c., 
upon floriated centres of varied colours, and each light is surrounded 
by a varied border. These windows are to be placed on the south side 
of the Lady Chapel of St. Augustine’s Church, at Ramsgate. At the 
opposite end is another window of two lights, containing niches and 
canopies, with images of St. Ethelbert of Kent and his Queen, the blessed 
Bertha. The richness of the habits of the two principal figures is well 
relieved by a white ground; and this style of glass, treated on the old 
principles, has all the advantages of producing a rich effect, without 
impeding the sufficiency of light from entering the edifice. This window 
is also for St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, and is presented to that church by 
J. Herbert, Esq., the celebrated painter and Academician. 

There is a very translucent image of the Blessed Virgin, in a blue 
mantle, of a rich but subdued colour, precisely similar to that so fre- 
quently seen in the old windows, and which is most difficult to attain. 
A decorated canopy surmounts the light, and the groundwork is a white 
diaper. The whole of the glass has been painted in the old manner, and 
without any attempt at antiquity, but left precisely in the same state 
as that of the old glass when originally executed. In all the designs a 
due proportion of white has been introduced, without which it is impos- 
sible to attain a brilliant effect. 


FURNITURE. 

The centre of the south side is occupied by a carved oak sideboard of 
massive construction: the back is raised in panel-work to the height of 
several feet, and supports an overhanging canopy richly carved and divided 
into arched panels by moulded ribs; these panels are diapered in colour on 
gold ground. Thecentre compartment ofthe back is hung with scarlet 
cloth, and serves as a background to several largeornamental dishes, parcel 
gilt, beat up and raised into heraldic divices and bearings, with rich and 
varied borders, containing crests and mottoes, all referring to the house of 
Talbot, as they are intended for the new dining-hall at Alton Towers, 
now erecting by the Earl of Shrewsbury. The constructive framing of 
this sideboard is richly ornamented by carving of vine and hop foliage, 
boldly executed. The two extreme stancheons are carried upin an octagonal 
form, and terminated by two clusters of foliated brass branches, support- 
ing lights. The doors of the side recesses are elaborately carved and 
fitted with pierced ornamental hinges and lock plates, in the style of 
those so skilfully made in the fifteenth century. The sideboard is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Crace, of Wigmore-street. The dishes were executed by 
Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham. 

Immediately in front of the sideboard is a large octagonal table,*¥exe- 
cuted in walnut-tree. The frame and stand is designed on the strong- 
est constructional principles, and its enrichments are only adjuncts to the 
necessary framing. The topis elaborately inlaid with woods of various 
colours, and fully proves the applicability of medizval designs and deco- 
rations to every want of the present age. The general effect has all the 
richness of marquetrie, with purer forms, and a more pleasing combina- 
tion of colours. 

The next most striking piece of furniture is a long book-case or ca- 
binet. The centre doors are filled with open-wrought brass-work of in- 
tricate foliated design, and are intended to admit a view of costly objects 
preserved in this compartment; the two side-doors are panelled with rich 
flamboyant tracery. The spaces are divided by carved and moulded 
muntons; and the whole is surmounted by an elaborate foliated bratish- 
ing in oak, interspersed with shields charged with various devices. The 
locks, fastenings, and hinges are of brass, and perfectly carved out in 
character with piercing and chasing. 

Adjoining the cabinet is a praying desk, surmounted by a triptych, in- 
tended for a bedchamber or private oratory. On either side of the desk 
are carved corbels, supporting a pair of gilt candlesticks, ornamented with 
fleurs-de-lis, and the monagram M.R. The panels of the triptych, when 
open, display two miniature paintings of St. Katherine and St. Margaret, 
and the centre recess is richly dispersed in gold and colours. This piece 
of furniture has been executed by Mr. Crace, for C. R. Scott Murray, Esq., 
of Danesfield. 

On this side of the court are several pieces of furniture, such as tables, 
some inlaid at top; chairs, with gilt supporters and velvet coverings ; 
others, more simple in form, of oak, and covered with leather, but as 
commodious in shape as those of ordinary modern use. 

in the centre is a cheval screen, consisting of a richly carved frame, 
decorated with the rose, shamrock, and thistle, omeanen by the lion and 
unicorn at either end, with the Royal arms. The whole is filled with 
elaborate needlework, executed by a number of ladies, whose names are 
inscribed in scroll-work on the reverse. 

At either end of this side are a piano, the cases of which have been 
designed in the same style as the rest of the furniture. A piano is so 
medern an invention, that it has hitherto been considered almost hope- 
less to combine its construction with old details suitable for the rooms of 

an ancient mansion ; but the present examples fully show that medixval 
detail and design is perfectly applicable to all the requirements and in- 
ventions of theday. One of these instruments is executed in oak, and is 
of simple character ; the other is most elaborately carved and gilt, the 
fall painted with flowing borders, and the keys inlaid. The pianos were 
made by Messrs. Burns and Lambert, of Portman-street. 

Interspersed with thisfurniture are a variety of brass candlesticks, 
sconces, and branches for lights, either standing or projecting from the 
wait. They are light in design, and well adapted for their purposes, 
yet most original in form and effect. 

It is also most satisfactory to see a revival of the ancient stuffs for 
hangings. There are a great variety of elaborate and most effective old 
patterns, executed by Mr. Crace, 


character. 

The paper-hangings, of which there is a great variety, are all designed 
on the same principles of flat enrichment, produced by contrast of co- 
lours. Many are interspersed with heraldic badges; others are a faithful 
reproduction of the old pine-apple gold pattern, and a much greater 

exhibited by 


variety could have Mr. Crace, if the wall space had 
not been so limited. 
On the same side as Mr. Crace’s furniture is an oak cabinet of very 


: it was executed by Mr. Meyers, as a present to his 


in tally disposed with foliage. All the details of this 
cabinet are executed with great delicacy and skill, especially the open 
panels of the upper part: the hinges, escutcheons, locks, &c., are of wrought 
brass, and highly ornamented. 


In the south-east angle, adjoining the Great Rood, is the first portion 
of an oak stairease for the same mansion as the stone fireplace. The 
whole design is of the most solid description. The newels are worked 
out of square logs of wainscot, all the carving and enrichment being kept 
within and sunk from the faces. They are tenanted by birds holding 
labels for inscriptions, all worked out of the solid. A deeply moulded 
handrail runs between the newels, beneath which are a succession of 
open-work panels corresponding to the number of steps. These panels, 
which are very boldly carved, contain birds with reference to the family 
crest, initials interspersed with foliage, and the motto, “In Deo con- 
fido.” This motto is also introduced in the string-board of the staircaise, 
with oak-leaves intersecting. Although this is only a small portion of 
the staircase, it will enable the spectator to form a tolerable idea of the 
rich effect of the whole when completed. 

In the opposite angle is one compartment of large oak screens for the 
Pugin Chantry, St. Augustin’s Church, Ramsgate. In design it greatly 
resembles some of those elaborate oak screens yet remaining in the Nor- 
folk churches. It is strictly wooden in its design and construction: each 
division projects like a buttress with open tracery above, foliated carved- 
work beneath ; and to the shaft of every pinnacle is a brass branch, in- 
tended for tapers on the celebration of anniversaries. This screen, as 
well as the staircase, has been executed by Mr. Meyers, and the tracery 
work is produced by his new machine, which cuts any circular form with 
great expedition and perfect accuracy. 


CHURCH ORNAMENTS, METAL-WORK, &c. 

A very large portion of the contents of the Medieval Court come. 
under this head. Immediately in front of the great sideboard hangs a 
chandelier of striking appearance and considerable dimensions. It is 
constructed on the octagonal principle, and is composed of a number of 
shafts terminating in pinnacles passing through frames of pierced-work, 
fixed to a central shaft of tinted brass. From each pinnacle springs a 
succession of light foliage in the form of branches, the stems of which 
terminate in coronals and sockets supporting the candles. Shields charged 
with the Talbot lion are interspersed among the branches, and by the 
colour heighten the general richness of effect. The first idea of this 
chandelier is taken from the celebrated one at Nuremberg; but it is 
larger in dimensions, and much lighter and stronger in construction. It 
is to be suspended in the centre of the new dining-hall at Alton 
Towers. 

Immediately opposite is a large brass cornice ofan early style, intended 
for a church of Byzantine character. It is composed of segments of circles 
filled in by rich intersecting open-work, and supporting a deep rim and 
bratishing. Tothese are attached the standards which carry the tapers, 
and are composed of chased stems, with crystal knobs and small coronals. 
The weight of the lower crown is partly carried by chains of a very orna- 
mental character fastened to an upper crown, and the effect of the whole 
is extremely rich and striking. 

Round the high altar on the east side, a set of six brass pillars, about 
12 feet in height are erected. These pillars are highly ornamented in 
their shafts, with moulded caps and bases, and sustain six angels, also in 
brass, with outspread wings, bearing standards with tapers: between 
every pillar is a brass rod with open-work bratishing, and rings from 
which silk curtains wove with sacred emblems are suspended. This kind 
of inclosure was formerly to be found in the majority of the foreign 
cathedrals, and occasionally in our own ; but bad taste and revolutionary 
violence have completely stripped the ancient churches of these beautiful 
arrangements, and they have been revived for the first time for the 
chancel of St. Thomas’s church at Erdington, for which the whole of 
this work has been designed and executed. 

Infront of the high altar hangs acarved beam, similarto those describedas 
having been suspended in Canterbury Cathedral and other churches. Itis 
intended for chapels dedicated to the reservation of the holy sacrament, 
At the centre and extremities are quatrefoils filled with foliage, and to 
these the iron-work, by which the whole is suspended, is attached. 
Along the upper edge is an open cresting of brass-work, supporting 
bowls and prickets for tapers. To the lower side of the beam are 
suspended seven silver lamps of the ancient form, several of which are 
enriched with enamels. The wick burns in a ruby glass dropped into 
a silver collar hung from the small chains attached to the larger ones, 
which sustain the chased basons hanging beneath to receive any 
drippings of oil. These are designed on the real principles of church 
lamps, and according to the most ancient customs, and they are perfectly 
consistent in form, and convenient for their purposes, while modern 
church lamps are usually made like huge bowls full of emptiness, with a 
glass stuck in the top of them. The beam, and its appurtenarices, are 
a most satisfactory revival of one of the most beautiful ornaments that 
formerly decorated the ancient churches. 

Round the high altar are placed several high-standing candlesticks, 
terminating in branches and coronals for lights, intended for the eleva- 
tion or benediction. There are also six silver candlesticks on the altar, 
of twisted and chased-work, rising from octagonal bases, ornamented 
with crystals and knops. The flowing of this design is particularly well 
adapted to the metal, as they produce an infinite variety of bright and 
reflected lights. 

There are a great number of lamps and coronz suspended round the 
court, both for domestic and ecclesiastical uses: they are all designed on 
the same principles of lightness, combined with a rich and flowing out- 
line of candle-branch. Theoutline of many of them is most pleasing, 
and will recal similar objects depicted in the interiors painted by Jean 
of Bruges, and other painters of that school. 

The arms painted in the panels of the cone which surrounds the upper 
part of the court are those of some of the patrons and artists who have 
contributed to the revival of medizval taste and principles. 

On the eastern side of the court are two glass cases filled with silver 
work and jewellery : that on the north side is devoted to ecclesiastical 
ornaments, and the opposite one is filled with secular plate, jewels, &c. 
In the former there are several richly enamelled chalices of the ancient 
form, with chased perforated knops of intricate design and hexagonal 
feet most richly ehased and decorated with enamel and precious stones. 
There are two monstrances of elegant design, but of very different charac- 
ter. The first is a circlet of rich tracery, like a crown supported by a high 
stem, and surrounded with enamelled quatrefoils representing cherubim 
in adoration. The second is like an open spire or canopy of ocfagonal 
form springing from four pinnacled shafts, supporting images of angels 
with scrolls. The execution of this, even to the minutest details of 
the crockets and pinnacles, will bear comparison with some of 
the best ‘works of the old silversmiths, and may be considered a 
great advance in the revival of this art. On one side of the same 
case is a staff for a bishop, enamelled, crocketed, and con- 
taining several images in the crook under canopied-work. This case also 
contains some richly enamelled pyxes, candlesticks, crosses, bindings of 
missals, and a variety of church ornaments most elaborate in detail. 

The opposite case, devoted to secular plate, contains @ variety of 
specimens of candlesticks, salt-cellars, dessert services, flagons, &., of 
simple form, but designed in the metallic feeling which may be discerned 
in the productions of the ancient silversmiths. The effect is produced by 
beating-up and engraving. There are nocast ornaments or heavy foliage, 
but the nature of the material is well-considered in the designs, and has 
a great effect in production at a comparatively small cost. 

There are several trays of jewels, the setting of which is according to 
the old Venetian manner, the stones being almost detached, and held by 
points, by which a transparent effectis obtained. The specimens consist 
of crosses, bracelets, necklaces, brooches, rings, and a girdle. The casket 
made to contain them is exceedingly elaborate, and of elegant design, 
with enamelled lock and heraldic devices. 

On the opposite side of the court are two other cases containing church 
vestments, made after the ancient form, P agence aonnaney ores 
and presen a pleasing contrast to the modern ani 
chasuble of ~ Sly The laces which form the orphreys are adapted 
from ancient examples, and a great variety of these are exhibited on the 
sides of the cases. There is also an albe with the ancient apparel as 
seen in the habits of ecclesiastics on tombs and sepulchral brasses, and 
two copes, one of which is of white cloth of gold. There are also a variety 
of stoles, maniples, chalice-veils, in the same case. 

On either side of the high altar are ranged several interesting objects 
in brass. The first in succession is a lofty paschal candlestick for the 
solemnity of Easter. The base is triangular for three pedestals, on each 

tage et on angel polling spwaree ane mamouncing the glad 

tidings—“ He is risen.” The shaft rises in an form, and from the 

alternate sides issue three cupels, and niches with canopies ; under these 

are placed images of the three Marys, holding vessels of ointment. 

Continuing still higher, the stem, which is much enriched, terminates by 

of three D evsnpeen! niches with angels bearing 

and a foliage coronal surrounded with a bratishing, from 
the candle, the stems of which are beau 
inscriptions after the ancient manner. 

le of illuminating the lower portions of altar candles with 

colour and g has been carried out in the tapers for the altars as 


wexdjoining this candlestick , are three lecterns. The first is designed 
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with two branches separating from a solid stem (the base), and 
supporting two kneeling angels, who carry @ perforated tracery 
panel to receive the book. The second is a large eagle with out- 
spread wings resting on an orb supported by an hexagonal pedestal of 
open tracery-work, from whence spring three flying buttresses resting on 
pinnacled shafts, surmounted by half images of angels bearing scrolls. 
The base is very massive, and rests on three lions couchant. Two a 
foliated branches are attached to the shafts, and carry tapers to affo 
light to the lector; these branches are moveable, and may be adjusted _ 
pleasure. This noble lectern was presented to St. George’s Church, South- 
wark, by the Rev. D. Haigh, of Erdington. 

The third lectern has been designed from an ancient example at the 


Cathedral at Courtrais, The desk is perforated with a device of the 
holy name spread out into flamboyant tracery ; the shaft is terminated 
by an image of St. John the Evangelist. 

Opposite these, and in front of the niche, is placed an iron candlestick 
of wrought-work, which turns on a centre and is intended to receive 
offerings of tapers for the Lady Chapel of St. Augustins Church. This 
is a most elaborate piece of iron-work, worthy of the ancient smiths, and 
is a striking proof that our operations, when under proper directions, are 
quite capable of representing the most beautiful works of medieval skill. 
Near this is a credence table of wrought brass, with a marble inlaid top, 
and many other objects connected with church decoration, all from the 
workshops of Mr. J. Hardman, of Birmingham. 





CAST-TRON HOUSE 
BY BELLHOUSE 
AND CO. 

The commission with 
which Messrs. Bell- 
house, of Manchester, 
have been honoured, 
and which they have 
already executed, of 
erecting a cast-iron 
ball-room attached to 
the Royal residence at 
Balmoral,was the con- 
sequence of Prince Al- 
bert’s inspection of the 
model cast-iron house, 
intended for the use of 
emigrants, exhibited 
by the same firm in 
the Crystal Palace. 
In Engraving & repre- 
sentation of this in- 
genious production, 
we could not do more 
than direct attention 
to its evident useful- 

ness. 


BELLHOUSE’S IRON HOUSE FOR EMIGRANTS. 


CENTRIPETAL BARROW. BY T. WINDUS. 
is barrow, which is also called the equilibrium barrow, the wheels 
Bit nat at the centre instead of at the sides. The effect of this mode 
of construction is to give it a very light draught, and to relieve the pres- 
sure upon the arms of the driver. To cross brooks and ditches on a 
plank, one or both wheels can be fixed on the front with four revolu- 











CENTRIPETAL BARROW. 


attached to prevent clogging ; and it is stated, that, 
one. eed alt te. it rather improves them. The wire 
cradle, which is moveable, can be used as & feeding-rack, or to carry 
plants and trees from a conservatory, or other like purposes. It is the 
invention of Mr. T. Windus, of Stamford-hill. 








ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

(THIRD NOTICE.) 
As the musket is the modern substitute for the bow, so we found our- 
selves leaving the domains of archery to enter upon the historical field 
of small-arms of fire. We shall now retrace our steps & little, that we 
may give the history of cannons, which are not only suggested to us by 
the highly polished great gun of Herr Krupp but also by the numerous 
serviceable-looking engines of destruction exhibited by our friends the 
Belgians; and yet a little further must we retire into the history of 
early times, so that we may offer a sketch of the history of gunpowder ; 
without a slight mention of which our nctice of fire-arms would be 
incomplete. 

Whatever peace-makers may say to the contrary, we hold gunpowder 
to have largely contributed to the world’s civilisation ; probably, too, it 
has contributed to the world’s peace. At any rate, its discovery and 
application must be regarded by all as an important event in the history 
of mankind. That the claim for the honour of discovering 80 remark. 
able a substance should be disputed, is not wonderful ; accordingly, we 
find that many rival pretensions have been advanced. Polydore Virgil 
and Thevet attribute the invention to a monk named Constantine Anelzen, 
a chemist of some celebrity in his time. Others maintain that it was dis- 
covered by Bartholdus Schwartz, in the year 1320. There is not the 
least difficulty, however, in referring a knowledge of gunpowder to an 
earlier date than the above, our own countryman, Roger Bacon, having 
distinctly mentioned it in 1267. He describes its composition, specifies 
many of its properties, and enumerates its explosive powers 
as a means of destroying animals. He states that when in- 
flamed it makes a sound like thunder, and a flash like 
lightning, but exceeding both in sound and brightness. He goes 
on to speculate on the probability of its employment by Gideon when he 
defeated the Midianites with three hundred men, as described in the 
seventh chapter of Judges. We English are in the habit of saying that 
Bacon “invented” gunpowder, whereas a slight examination of his 
writings suffices to disprove this notion. So far from laying claim to the 
discovery of gunpowder, Bacon mentions it as a substance well 
known in his time; he even goes on to tell us how to make a cracker. 

It is quite clear, then, that the discovery of gunpowder dates 
back than the time of Bacon; and M. Dutens, a gentleman who has 
written a book to prove that the ancients knew many things which are 
commonly attributed to the moderns, imagines that Bacon must have 
derived his knowledge from Marcus Grecus, who lived about the end of 
the eighth century. This author not only had a general knowledge ef 
the properties of gunpowder, but he gives a tolerably precise description 
of the method of manufacturing it. 

















Now Bacon mentions saltpetre as having the probably explosive 
qualities; but saltpetre alone will not even burn, much less ex- 
plode; hence Bacon must have omitted ‘to mention the other con- 
stituents of gunpowder, viz. charcoal and sulphur, on an assump- 
tion of their non-importance, for, in another part of his writings, 
he gives directions for the manufacture of gunpowder. Bacon, 
our readers should know, was an alchemist, and, like others of his 
class, he considered it a point of honour to make his description of pro- 
cesses a little cloudy ; accordingly, it is not to be expected that he should 
give us his description of gunpowder all at once. Little by little, how- 
ever, the information oozes out, as we shall see. In one passage of his 
work, “De secretis Operibus Artis et Nature, et de Nullitate Magix,” he 
says, that from saltpetre and other ingredients, we are ableto make a fire that 
shall burn at any distance we please. This is his first instalment of 
information. Presently comes another: “Sed tamen salis petra lura nope 
cum ubre et sulphuris, et sic facies tonitium et coruscationem. ut scias 
artificium.” Here saltpetre and sulphur are indicated, as plainly as we 
have a right to expect from one who thought a little obscurity was 
necessary for his dignity sake; but what can Jura nope cum ubre mean ? 
Why it is no more nor less than a transposition of the 
letters carbonum pulvere, in which myth the crafty old al- 
chemist thought proper to hide his treasure. If, then, Ba- 
con did not discover gunpowder, who did? The answer to this question 
is not clear, the early history of gunpowder being shrouded in the mists 
of antiquity. Various documents could be mentioned to prove that 
gunpowder was known in India at periods of very great antiquity, and 
collateral testimony exists in favour of its being known also to the 
Chinese. Citizen Langles, in a memoir read before the French Institute, 
contends that gunpowder was conveyed to Europe by the Arabs, on the 
return of the Crusaders, and says that the former people employed it at the 
siege of Mecca, in 690. The Arabs, he says, derived it from the Indians. 
Now, at the time when Roger Bacon lived, the Arab portion of Spain 
was the favoured seat of literature and art; and, as we know he tra- 
velled in Spain and was familiar with Arabic, it does not seem impro- 
bable that he derived his knowledge of gunpowder from some treatise in 
one of the Saracen libraries. This supposition, at any rate, is just as pro- 
bable as that he read the treatise of Marcus Grecus: indeed, there 
exists at this day, in the Escurial, an Arabic treatise on gunpowder, 
written in the year 1249. 

If we are to believe Philostratus, (who, by the way, had a very bad 
habit of telling untruths), gunpowder was not only known to the 
natives of India in the time of Alexander's conquests, but 
even the application of gunpowder to the purposes of fire- 
arms. Referring to the Oxydrace, he says, “Those truly wise 
men dwell between the Hypharis and Ganges: their country Alexander 
never entered, deterred not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, 
by religious motives, for, had he passed the Hypharis, he might doubtless 
have made himself master ef all the country round them; but their 
cities he never could have taken, though he had led a thousand such as 
Ajax to the assault ; for they come not out to the field to fight those who 
attack them ; but those holy men, beloved by the gods, overthrew their 
enemies with tempests and thunderboits shot from the walls. It is said 
that the Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus, when they overran India, in- 
vaded this people also; and having prepared warlike engines, attempted 
to conquer them: they in the meantime made no show of resistance, 

appearing perfectly quiet and secure; but. upon the enemy’s near ap- 
proach, they were repulsed with storms of lightning, and thunderbolts 
hurled upon them from above.” 

It is true that Philostratus was a story-teller in more senses than one, 
but, taken in connexion with the fact that pyrotechny has been culti- 
vated in India and China from time immemorial, the narration just 
quoted is at any rate probable. India is just the place where the acci- 
dental discovery of gunpowder should have occurred. Nitre is there 
abundant as an efflerescence on the surface of the ground ; and if the 
nitre by chance had got mixed with charcoal, gunpowder would have 
resulted. Sulphur improves the compound, it is true; but a tolerably 
good gunpowder can be made without. Those persons who advocate the 
opinion of the modern discovery of gunpowder, say that the historical 
documents in which it is mentioned without ambiguity are of but 
doubtful authenticity—that the narrative of Philostratus is 
not only ambiguous in itself, but vitiated by the bad character of the 
author; that mere poetical allusions are not to be received as authority 
in scientific matters—nor are they to be literally understood ; and, lastly, 
they argue that if gunpowder and fire-arms had been known thus early 
in Asia, some of the conquering hordes who removed thence for the pur- 
pose of waging war in Europe, would have used such powerful auxiliaries 
in war. At any rate, Mahomet, it is alleged, should have known about 
gunpowder and guns, and also Genghis Khan ; yet such was not the case. 
To these allegations it may be rejoined that the discovery of gunpowder 
is one question—the application of gunpowder to fire-arms another; 
that gunpowder probably was originally the result of chance, whereas 
a great deal of reflection and skill must have been expended on the con- 
struction of fire-arms, which, when made, probably were so rude that 
the bow might be considered the superior weapon, as indeed it is amongst 
the Chinese of the present day, as it was in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and amongst the Turks not two centuries ago. 

Thus, notwithstanding our examinations, we find that the first origi- 
nator of gunpowder is still unknown. It is quite clear that Bacon did 
not ditcover it, neither did Schwartz, neither did Marcus Grecus ; and our 
endeavours to arrive at the individual to whom this honour should be 
attributed have only had the effect of carrying us back into the mystic 
records of Asia, where, if we are to trust our documents, gunpowder has 
been known from time immemorial. This much is certain, its first ap- 
a to artillery in Europe dates from about the beginning of the 

century. 

Having stated thus much about gunpowder, it is time for us to 
direct our attention to guns: and, first of all, let us take a glance at the 
cannons in the Exhibition. Conspicuous for these engines amongst all 
the associated nations are the Belgians, who have sent us from Leige can- 
nons of different weight and bores, all of them demonstrating the high 
amount of excellence to which our neighbours haye arrived in making 
heavy castings. These Belgian guns, although good specimens, afford 
very little scope for general remark; indeed, a cannon is so simple a 
weapon, that very little can be said about its eonstruction or proper- 
ties, At the present time, cannons are almost invariably made either of 


or a sort of brass termed gun-metal; but before the art of cast- 
= pos ond were brought to their present perfection, cannons were 
made of bars of wrought iron, confined together with hoops; indeed, in 
many cases, even this amount of constructive skill was too great for the 
cannon-maker, who contented himself with using hollow wooden 
trunks, and, on some occasions, coils of rope. As for wrought iron, the 
attempt has often been made to weld it into cannons ; but, so far as can- 
nons of largest size are concerned, the attempt has been invariably unsuc- 
cessful, for the reason that our means of welding such large masses of iron 
are imperfect. Probably our readers will remember the circumstance of 
a large wrought-iron cannon having burst, some years ago, on board of an. 
American ship of war, the second or third time of firing. 
For small cannons wrought iron answers well enough, but the process . 
of manufacture is laborious, and the gun, when made, is not better than 
one made of brass, In the English service, small cannons, such as field- 
pieces, are usually made of brass, but larger cannon ofiron. In France, 
however, it is by no means uncommon for battering cannon to be made 
of the latter material. The advantages of a brass cannon are lightness 
and strength: the disadvantages, softness of material—causing the touch- 
hole to enlarge, and the bore of the gun to be abraded ; pliability, whicl. 
destroys the straightness of axis, and causes the muzzle, after a certain: 
time, to droop; and, lastly, a dull, heavy, painful noise on being dis- 
charged. In the English service (we cannot answer for that of other- 
nations), the balls intended to be fired out of brass guns are usually 
fixed in a wooden cup or basket, by which means their contact with the- 
brass barrelis prevented, and their abrading influence is diminished. 
Large fire-arms may be divided'into cannons, mortars, howitzers, and" 
rockets. Cannons are generally intended for the purpose of prviccting: 
solid balls; but, of late years, the practice of employing them for shells 
has become prevalent. The bore of a cannon is of the same size through- 
out, but mortars, howitzers, and carronades are chambered, or, in other- 
werds, are smaller in the part which receives their charge of powder 
than in the rest of their bore—a contrivance which permits the 
charge to be ignited more centrally than otherwise would have: 
been possible, and thus enables the powder to explode with increased) 
effect. The ehambering of large fire-arms is analogous to the patent 
breeching of portable guns—a contrivance which we'shall speak of pre- 
sently. The theory of the propulsion of fire-arms missiles is almost too 
simple for remark ; the vast force of these projectiles being dependent 
on the sudden evolution of an immense volume of gas, generated by the 
combustion of gunpowder. Long after the discovery of cannons, the 
flight of their projectiles was involved in the greatest mystery—was con- 
sidered to follow a different law from that regulating the flight of all 
other bodies ; and anterior to the period of Tartaglia,the Venetian, 
arterrists universally believed that the first part of the flight of cannon- 
balls wasin an absolutely straight line. The fallacy of this opinion 
Tartaglia demonstrated by shewing that even from the first instant of 
discharge fire-arm missiles described a curve; and soon after, Galileo 
proved this curve to be derived from a parabola. We say derived from 
a parabola, because, contrary to what school books tell us on this point, 
the curve is only a true parabolain vacuo. Ifthe cannon-balls be fired 
at slow velocities, the curve does not largely vary from the parabolic 
form, and the parabolic theory may be applied with advantage asa 
basis of calculation to the law of their flight; but if they be projected 
at high velocities, the parabolic theory is useless. 
The Belgians give us a sample of their ingenuity in making bomb- 
shells ; the Russians do the same. These terrible projectiles, although 
very simple to look at, require great delicacy in their manufacture. 
They must be cast without any flaws, and must possess an equal thick- 
ness in every part. To determine the absence of flaws, each bomb-shelk 
is proved by forcing air into it with bellows whilst under water; and 
equality of thickness is proved by gauging. Shells are nearly filled with 
gunpowder, into which is driven a fusee, timed to burn a given number 
of seconds, and to explode the charge within the shell when the latter 
shall have arrived at the desired mark. 
Formerly shells were exclusively shot out of mortars and howitzers, 
but they are now very generally shot out of long guns. The Shrapnell 
shell is similar to the bomb shells we have been describing, but much 
thinner ; and, instead of mere gunpowder, it contains a mixture of gun- 
powder and small iron balls, the former just enough to burst the shell 
and scatter the balls. The Shrapnell shell is intended for doing exe- 
cution at distances beyond the range of canister and grape-shot, both of 
which scatter immediately they leave the gun. The largest sized bomb- 
shell used in our service has a diameter of thirteen inches ; beyond which 
size they may be made, but the mortars for shooting them would be not 
only unwieldy, but such heavy castings would be generally imperfect. 

Carronades are short, light, large-bored cannons, made to be charged 
with much smaller quantities of powder than other guns of equal bore, 
and chiefly designed for the upper decks of ships, where the 
weight of ordinary large cannons would be a disadvantage. 

Congreve rockets are only modifications of the common sky rockets, 
which, far from having been applied to warlike uses by Sir W. Congreve 
for the first time, have been used for that purpose by the Chinese from 
time immemorial. This fact is testified by Sir William Congreve himself, 
in his treatise on rocket practice. 

And now, having hurried over the department of cannons with some- 
thing like the velocity of their own missiles, we come to speak of small 
arms of fire. We cannot devote either time or space to an historical 
investigation of the subject, but must content ourselves with a general 
coup @’eil of the small fire-arms in the Exhibition. In this department, 
again, the Belgians are prominently conspicuous, displaying guns and 
pistols of all kinds, to suit the tastes of various nations—European, 
African, Asiatic, and American. From the small-bored, long barrelled 
gun, with short stock, used by the turbulent hordes of north Africa, to 
the delicacies of breech-loading rifles and revolving pistols, the Bel- 
gians have them all; and we would have our military readers mark 
well this fact, that amid the collection of small fire-arms, including 
patterns of different nations, the British musket is the worst con- 
structed, most ill devised, and inefficient instrument of all: we would 
have them mark this too, that the common musket is fast giving way to 
the rifle, which, by the modern plan of using conical bullets, can hit off 
@ man with comfortable facility at a distance of some 800 yards. These 
facts are significant. Whilst penning these lines, we are informed, on 
competent authority, that the present English musket is already con- 
demned at high quarters; and that very speedily all the troops of the 
line will be armed with the oval-bored rifle, that is to say, a two-grooved 
rifle, in which the grooves are so wide and so deep that the section of the 
barrel presents an oval contour. With a weapon of this construction it 
is said that a man may be hit off at 1000 yards. The English authorities 
repudiate all breech-loading gune as being liable to get out of order; hence 
the new gun will be charged at the muzzle, as of old. 

But we are anticipating our subject. We have not yet said what a 
rifle is. A rifle, then, isa gun, the barrel of which, instead of being 
smooth inside, is cut in furrows running in a screw-like or spiral direction, 
by which contrivance the bullet cannot rol out as it does from common 
guns, but assumes in its exit the barrel’s spiral twist, and after leaving 
the gun spins through the air on an axis coincident with its curve of 
flight, by which means very great precision of aim is acquired. It fol- 
lows, from a consideration of the rifle gun, that that end of a bullet 
which first emerges, strikes the object first: in other words, so long as 
the spinning motion of the bullet continues, th «axis o° rotation of the 
bullet does not change. Taking advantage of this principle, rifle bullets 
may be made of a conical or pyriform shape, by which means an in- 
creased weight of metal may be fired from a bore of given diameter: a 
conical rifle bullet will always strike tip foremost, and if this tip be 
made of steel, the penetra’ effect of the missile becomes terrific, as 
the reader may satisfy by taking a glance at the French depart- 
ment, where he will see the effect of shooting these steel-tipped bullets 
against a thick plate of wrought iron. 

As considerable difficulty is experienced in charging rifle guns 
by the muzzle, various contrivances have been had recourse to at differ- 
ent times for loading them at the breech ; but in the military service of 
all nations, loading by the muzzle has until lately prevailed. 


we spoke when treating 

late Mr. Egg, by means of which the 
centrally, not laterally ; and instead of 
common breeching apparatus of muskets and low-priced fowling-pieces, 
consists of a small chamber, which screws on to the butt extremity of the- 


The American revolving pistols differ from those seen in: 
England, in the circumstance of their only having one barrel a fixture,. 
the compound breeching being made to revolve ; whereas, in the English. 
revolving pistol, the barrels themselves turn on a pivot. 

And now, trusting that the reader’s experience of fire-arms may never 
verge disagreeably towards the practical, we make our bow, and 
conclude the subject. 


» is an invention of the 
powder becomes ignited 





ing &@ mere screw-plug, as the- 
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ELIZABETHAN CE&SLING.—BY JACKSON AND SONS, OF RATHBONE-PLACE. 


CEILING. BY JACK- 
SON AND SONS. 


Although rather heavy 
(and this fault is made 
more perceptible by the 
very tasteless colouring 
bestowed upon the work), 
this specimen of one ’pe- 
riod of the Elizabethan 
style still very creditably 
shows what can be done 
with paper in this manu- 
facture. 


SECRETAIRE. FROM 
FLORENCE. 


Among all the speci- 
mens of furniture in the 
Building, few will be 
found to compete succese- 
fully with this article, in 
appropriateness to its 
purpose, beauty of design, 
skillin carving, and gene- 
ral high finish. The de- 
tails are elaborated in a 
manner which no words 
adequately convey to the 
mind. 


fag Or rye $ , ee oss “ORIGIN OF THE 
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she ; This fanciful subject 
has been very cleverly 
treated by Mr. Kirk in 
the little group of which 

we give an Engraving. 


TEA-TRAY. BY WAL- 
TON AND CO. 


The sets of trays, by 
Walton and Co., of Wol- 
verhampton, present spe- 
cimens of various styles, 
from the simple and se- 
vere Etrucean to the bril- 
liantly coloured mosaic 
and alhambresque. The 
Rénaissance wine-tray is 
an example of the use of 
pearl to produce a na- 
tural effect, by being in- 
troduced as jewels, in 
conjunction with gold 
and colours. Something 
remains to be said of the 
process of manufacture 
employed upon these 
goods. The perfect ad- 
hesion of an opaque glass, 
fused by heat on the sur- 
face of wrought iron, so 
as to produce a smooth 

-* and even enamel, capable 

= a of withstanding the ef- 
“ 7 fects of the atmosphere, , 
e, ——— and also alternations 2 Ur 
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a a AAA n from heat to cold, has ae ae 
OCYER hese Ss f 4 long been considered a a CFP (* fe 
SL ASS We eis ele = eively Pebry os PEE INN aN great desideratum by all “a =e § 
, . 4 manufacturers of hard- ; 
a= =———=- | (9) ware; and it has only 
\ny been after a considerable 

0} Ot a3 expenditure of time and 
i . capital, that Messrs. Fre- 

deriek Walton and Co. 

have been enabled to pa- 

tent a process for effect- 

ing this object. The arti- 

cles shown are covered 

with two descriptions of 

enamel: the one in- 

tended for better pur- 

poses is of a pure white 

colour; that upon the 

commoner goods, as sta- 

ble-buckets, water-cans, 

&c., is black, and applied 

to coat the articles both 

inside and out, being less 

expensive. It does not 

show dirt so easily, and 
‘ is equally effective and 

durable. In these works 

the ornaments are de- 

signed by Alfred Finley, 

the figures painted by 

Henry Stanier, and the ‘ : 
SECRETAIRE, FROM FLORENCE. flowers by E. Haseler. TRA-TRAY,—-BY WALTON AND COg, OF WOLVERHAMPTON 
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STATE HOWDAH.—£AST 
' INDIA DEPARTMENT.! 


This state howdah, or palanquin, 
which is exhibited by her Majesty, 
is a specimen of the extreme of 
Oriental luxury. It is made of 
vory, carved, and surmounted bya 
gold-embroidered canopy, with trap- 
pings to match, which fall around 
p~ _ of the elephant which car- 

es 


SLATE BATH. BY MAGNUS. 


Excepting the blue columns, which 
will never suggest lapis lazuli, the 
utmost extravagance of which most 
persons’ fancy is capable is here 
realised at.no enormous cost, with 
signal success, in the imitation of 
different marbles, which have been 
udiciously chosen. 


A LAST VIEW OF DIVERS 
FOREIGN EXHIBITORS. 


Brrore bringing to a close the Sup- 
plements in which an attempt has 
been made to describe and illustrate 
the most remarkable ef the speci- 
mens of industry and skill exhibited 
in the Crystal Palace, we desire to 
mention in turn all the countries 
which pressure of other matter, or 
the smallness of their contributions, 
or the late period at which they 
were unpacked, have caused us 
hitherto to pass by. We must urge 
to these who consider themselves 
neglected, that the Crystal Palace 
contains 18 acres of various produc- 
tions, and that it would take nearly 
as many acres of print and pictures 
to deseribe them all. 

We shall commence by noting the 
salient “ exhibits” of the nations and Es 
colonies which have not hitherto = 
formed the subject of separate arti- = 
cles, like those devoted to France, ; 
Russia, and the United States, and | 
conclude by noting contributions of 
any importance which have been 
unpacked within the last few weeks. 

We begin with i| 

HoLuanpd.—The kingdom of the 1H 
Netherlands, or Holland, as it is | 
more commonly called in this i 
country, occupies a deservedly high 
place among the commercial na- 
tions of Europe—a rank due to the 
probity, industry, and enterprise of 
its people. Holland has main- 
tained its national credit in the 
face of misfortunes that would have 
engulphed a less industrious and 
frugal country in hopeless bank- 
ruptcy. Without mines, with few 




















territory to stand still while other 
nations of greater natural resources 
have marched on, and has been 
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STATE HOWDAH.—EXHIBITED BY THE EAST INDIA €COMPANY.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


manufactures, with a limited territory, with only one colony of any im- resources, second to none in the world, is always on the verge of open 
portance, with a weight of taxation, as calculated per head, only second to national bankruptcy, and has become a by-word for everything that is 
that of Great Britain, in spite of a revolution and a war which deprived politically degrading and dishonest. Holland and Spain were both great 
her of a territory and population of mines and manufactures, Holland powers while England was still in the infancy of its commercial career, but 
holds a rank, and inspires a degree of confidence and respect which they have sunk to the condition of second-rate powers from totally differ- 
appears in striking contrast with Spain—a kingdom which, with natural ent causes. Holland has not fallen, but has been compelled by a limited 
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SLATE BATH.—BY MAGNUS AND CO. 
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obliged ‘to’ pay -in. taxation the 


fi penalty of wars and convulsions 
Vi forced upon her’ by surrounding 


powerful neighbours; but Spain hax 
sunk under the inevitable influence 
hi of a despotic corrupt government, 
—————— and an ‘indolent, feeble-minded, ig 
= norant people.- The one is a: nation 
; of farmers, of artizans, of sailors, of 
shopkeepers and merchants ; the 
other is a nation of place-hunters 
and picaroons. The great features 
Re of the Spanish Exhibition are a set 
ee of assassin-like swords and daggers, 
and the model of a bull-fight. The 
Dutch have scarcely sent anything 
4 that may not be ranged in the class 
——— Pe a of utility. Their exhibition is by no 
. | Y) means equal to the well-deserved 
' MA reputation of the country. The 
oo’ Dutch ship-builders have sent very 
i little; the Dutch gardeners nothing 
mH Ni either in tools or produce; and the 
TTT Ary ‘builders and engineers have not, as 
f \ Yj we might have hoped, favoured us 
\ with any models of the many curi- 
‘i i ous contrivances by which they 
" | manage to pump out and keep out 
i the sea from a distriet nearly as 

I! large as Yorkshire. 
! | Out of 116 specimens exhibited, 
at nearly half consist of such useful 
H but uninteresting articles as lead 
i and other mineral paints, water- 
colours, oil-cake, patent starch, 
y/ chicory, wax, ivory-black, dyes—of 
e | which one, polychromate, is a new 
/, dye—leather, ropes, brooms, brushes, 
TS | horse-hair, flax and hemp, veteri- 
. 1 nary medicines, and other unpic- 
\ ee , | turable materials. Stearine candles 
+S of good colour, great hardness and 
fF size, have been sent; but the price 
\ seems to afford no prospect of a 
. competition with our English 
f makers, which would be of advan- 
- ; tage to consumers. The same may 
‘\ | be said of the blankets, some of 
them dyed a bright scarlet for ex- 


/ \\ cht portation: the quality is excellent, 
Py 


on but they are dearer than English 
eh blankets of the same size. 
allt Two carpets of magnificent dimen- 
sions, each woven in one piece with- 
out seam, from the Royal carpet 
| \ manufactory of Deventer, are dis- 
ig played on the west wall, which de- 
ez It serves examination. One is from a 
Sen Turkey, the other a Smyrna pat- 
2 tern, and they may stand ecom- 
—=- parison for colour, design, execu- 
= tion, and materials, with anything 
in the Building. According to our 
notion, they are just what library 
or dining-room carpets of a great 
mansion should be—rich, not gaudy, thiek, warm, soft as velvet. The 
designs have avoided the absurdity of preparing landscapes or flowers 
to be walked on. Among articles of luxury, we much admired a cloak, 
muff, and ruffles of a beautiful pearl white, made by Messrs, Hase, of 
Hague, of the feathers of the Colymbus cristatus, a sea bird of the diver 
species. It is impossible to imagine anything more delicate or more likely 
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to harmonise with a rich dress; for so unique an article, which cannot 
become common, as good skins are very scarce, the price (£27) does not 
seem extravagant. Zeegers, of Amsterdam, has sent a large wooden fold- 
ing screen, richly japanned, after a Chinese pattern, likethose of the hand- 
some chess-boards and tea-chests our grandfather sea captains used to 
import as presents fifty years ago. This screen would accord well with 
one of the c ts. 

Among the utilities are to be noted a crane, from Messrs. Enthoven, of 
the Hague, which has excited much admiration among our engineers. 
With a power of one-tenth, it raises, and at the same time weighs, several 
tons. Alongside the crane is a sugar-cane mill, one of the many ma- 
chines for the same purpose within the Palace. A journeyman en- 
gineer, who was examining it, declared that it was made by English and 
by London mechanics: our skill does not go far enough to decide the 
question. There are a number of mathematical and scientific instru- 
ments, including a delicate balance by C. Beiher, Arnheim, an astrono- 
mical eight-day clock, by Hohwu, of Amsterdam ; and a dynamometer 
for ploughs, by Cazaux, of Volhenburgh, near Leyden. M. Conrad, 
Engineer in Chief of the Hague, has models of a crane bridge and of a 
rolling bridge in use on two of the railways he has constructed—the first 
near Schiedam, and the other near Leyden. All that we have from the 
great Dutch shipbuilders is comprised in a few models of boats. From 
Haarlem, the Hague, and Rotterdam specimens of printing and book- 
binding have been sent; among which are Bibles in quarto and folio, 
“for the use of the Dutch Reformed Church, printed for the Bible Com- 
pany,” with stereotyped plates. 

Petit and Fritsen, founders, have exhibited a beautiful set of bells for 
a chime, which it is to be hoped will tempt some successful patriot to 
bestow on the steeple of his native town. We need a few more chimes 
in England. 

A diamond ornament, capable of being converted to several uses, ex- 
hibited in the Avenue, by a jeweller of Rotterdam, seems to us of sur- 
passing beauty in arrangement, as well asin the colour of the stones. 

We cannot flatter ourselves that this Dutch exhibition will lead to any 
extended commercial relations, unless it be in some of the new inven- 
tions. Most of the articles seem dear: for instance, there are some 
well-worked sticks and whips of whalebone, better than anything of the 
same material in the Building; but the price has been fixed at £27 per 
dozen. Now for £2 our London and Birmingham manufacturers will 
supply a much more elegant whip than whalebone can be made into in 
any way. At the same time, Dutch manufactures are always sound and 
genuine. 

We had nearly omitted, following the bad example of the jurors, any 
notice of a gigantic partridge-pie, containing some hundred birds, in an 
hermetically sealed case; the lid of which is dotted with small sample- 
cases. We trust that this may be tapped at one of the farewell banquets 
of the Exhibitions: Dutch suppers can take rank with Scotch break- 
fasts and French dinners. We have no doubt this monster pie will 
equal any Of the contributions of Chevet, of the Palais Royale, in pdté 
de foie gras et de becassine. 

DENMARK.—From this kingdom, harassed by a civil war but lately 
concluded, nearly fifty contributions have been made, of which a large 
proportion consist of scientific instruments and works of art, with two or 
three curious inventions. Among what we may term the truly national 
contributions and curiosities, are samples of Iceland wool. There are no 
parties engaged in any special pursuit to whom the contents of the 
Crystal Palace can be more interesting than to woolstaplers, since it con- 
tains more various specimens of the subject of their commerce than have 
ever before been brought together under one roof: from the frozen shores 
of Iceland to the burning sands of Western and Southern Africa, from 
the Highlands of Scotland to Australia, from Spain, Saxony, Prussia, 
France, Russia, and the different districts of India, between the Bay of 
Bengal and the valleys of Cachmere, from Peru and from Patagonia, 
fleeces of varying qualities have been forwarded, of which perhaps the 
samples from Patagonia, Cachmere, and Iceland are the most rare. 

Among the truly national manufactures of Denmark are the knitted 
jackets, petticoats, stockings, &c., and the black earthenware pots, made 
by the peasantry of Jutland, which are interesting from their genuine- 
ness. It is to be regretted that every contributing nation did not send 
specimens of its cheap woollen manufactures. Indeed, one of the de- 
ficiencies of the Exhibition is the absence of two classes of goods— 
first, those cheap, useful articles which form far more of the staple of 
commerce than brilliant costly luxuries; and, secondly, those manufac- 
tures which are the remains of a primitive state of society, now fast dis- 
appearing before the march of steam-driven and steam-born commerce. 

The most remarkable invention in the Danish department is that of 
M. Sorensen, of Copenhagen—a machine for composing and also dis- 
tributing type. It is advanced one step over previous attempts at the 
same object, inasmuch as it performs the second operation ; but still 
the difficulty of punctuation and “ spacing” remains, which, after all, 
has to be done by hand !abour. 

Messrs. Funch, Jurgensens, and Nissen, all of Copenhagen, each ex- 
hibit astronomical and philosophical instruments, which include an 
astronomical clock, chronometers, double-acting air-pump with one 
cylinder, scales for chemical analysis, for which they claim the merit 
not only of accuracy of construction, but of cheapness, and help to 
maintain the ancient, well-founded scientific reputation of Copenhagen. 
For our musicians, there are improved flutes, clarionets, and hautboys, 
by Selboe. 

Denmark, in imitation of its great neighbours, has its Royal manufac- 
tory supported by an annual grant, for producing porcelain, which is 
neither cheap nor first-rate. The stock subjects, in vases and imitations 
of china, are not new; but the most interesting are a set of copies in 
Parian from Thorwaldsen’s works. The best are a figure of the great 
sculptor, a “ Christ Blessing,” and a “* Theseus.” 

The inventor would probably be annoyed if we passed without notice 
“the working model of an electro-magnetic engine ;” but what can be 
said of a model, when it is well known that so far, the difficulty of em- 
ploying electro-magnetism as a moving power is not mechanical, but 
pecuniary. At present coals are cheaper than any metallic solution. 

SWEDEN and NoRWAy, countries to which we are indebted for our 
charcoal-iron for steel; for the art of rolling iron, imported by the Fid- 
dler ancestor of Lord Foley ; for large quantities of excellent pine timber ; 
and for the novels of Frederika Bremer and the singing of Jenny Lind, 
have made a very poor display, consisting chiefly of iron in various 
stages, from ore to manufactured steel. We ought to have had specimens 
of the native manufactures of the Laplanders, a reindeer sledge, a Nor- 
wegian carriole, and a Swedish stove. A well-constructed Swedish stove 
is a great luxury in a study or hall, as it affords the means of keeping up 
an even temperature throughout the winter, with very little attention 
once in twenty-four hours. Being constructed of brick, they have none 
of the unpleasant dryness of iron stoves. We note among the more in- 
teresting articles in this section thirty-two specimens of silver in different 
stages, which have been contributed from the Koningsberg silver works, 
and “samples of cotton goods, made in hand-looms by the peasantry of 
the province of Western Gothland, without any dressing.” Altogether, 
Sweden and Norway have rather given us a proof of their good-will than 
examples of their productive industry. The remaining contributions of 
Northern Europe may be summed up in a very few lines. 

From HANOVER, among ten contributions, there seems nothing very 
characteristic. Fire-arms, of course, magnetic apparatus for telegraphs, 
sail-cloth, a hat on a new principle, a bust of the King of Hanover, and 
three calf-skins, are fair specimens of the collection from the ancient 
patrimony of our Kings. 

Preserved vegetables, poultry, fish,5 fruit, and milk are the most 
notable of the products of the free city of LuBEcK. 

MECHLENBURG-STRELITZ and MECHLENBURG-SCHWERIN, two little 
principalities, whose commercial relations with England chiefly consist 
in a supply of Protestant Princesses and Princes for our Royal family, 
have sent, the one a hot-plate and a spinning-wheel, the other a still, 
three guns, a soup-tureen, and a case of razors. 

NUREMBURG, from whence we might have fairly expected a splendid 
collection of the toys so dear to the hearts of the children of “all na- 
tions,” has found nothing for us but two specimens of remarkably fine 
wire—one pound drawn out 76,000 feet in length, and the other for 
mining lanterns to 41,000 fect. 

From Germany we must make a long stride to Rome, from which we 
have received works of art in the shape of cameos in shell 
and in onyx, mosaics, a very beautiful model of the three portions of 
the Roman Forum executed in yellow marble, and a little silk and hemp. 
The cameos in shell should be examined carefully by those who have pre- 
viously only had an opportunity of seeing common French articles of 
the same kind. We cannot consider MacDonald’s statue a specimen of 
Roman industry. It is curious to walk from the Roman department, 
with its scanty collection of pretty toys, all that a principality richly en- 
dowed in soil and climate can send, to Switzerland, where nearly three 
hundred articles, most of which can be sold in foreign countries, attest 
the industry and vigour of a free people. 

In taking leave of the productions of Europe, we cannot help regret- 
ting that Paris, Hamburgh, and Brussels did not send some specimens of 
their cheap and elegant furniture, as well as the costly articles fit only 








for the palaces of noblemen and princes. Those cities can make 
furniture which is very cheap, and not without elegance. The 
speculation would have paid well. We suspect foreign exhibitors, in fix- 
ing their prices and sending their goods, have been led astray by a vulgar 
error as to the lavishness of Englishmen. For instance, a set of pretty 
chairs in the Tuscan department, are priced at twelve shillings each. Very 


much handsomer can be had of London manufacture for eight shillings. - 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS.—Under this title we may 
enumerate a variety of what are vulgarly called ‘“ oddments,” 
which say nothing for the resources of the countries by which they 
are sent, but help to illustrate the cosmopolitan character of our 
commerce. For instance, Brazil, an empire containing two million 
square miles, with a capital, Rio de Janeiro, with upwards of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants; and another great city, Bahia, with 
more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, has been content to have 
its industrial resources represented by a few vases of flowers, made from 
the brilliant feathers of tropical birds and the scales of the diamond 
beetle. It is true that Brazilian diamonds and other precious stones 
appear in a manufactured state among the displays of many European 
jewellers; and Brazilian coffee, cotton, sugar, and hides, in which an 
immense trade is carried on with England, appear in the samples of the 
trade of the port of Liverpool. But we should have been glad to have 
seen a complete collection, not only of rough diamonds and topazes, but 
of the great variety of timber and ornamental wood, of the dyes—the log- 
wood, Brazil wood, and other raw produce—which must be the source of 
great wealth to that empire, whenever education and commercial enterprise 
have been substituted for the feeble lassitude of the degenerate Portu- 
guese. We referred to the beautiful leather manufactures of the Brazi- 
lian Indians in our article on Saddlery. 

Cuixi, by the kindness of the Messrs. Schneider, of Broad-street, has 
a lump of gold ore weighing 3 cwt., to typify the raw material in which 
she pays for a not inconsiderable consumption of British manufactures. 
A little of the Chilian wheat would have been acceptable, as rendering 
more perfect the cereal department of the Exhibition. Both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have more than once been indebted to Valparaiso 
for supplies of wheat at a reasonable price. Through that port a consi- 
derable and increasing traffic, much stimulated by the colonization of 
California, is carried on between the Chilian Republic and our Pacific 
colonies. We also hoped for some specimens of the earthenware jars 
which the Chilian potters, either by the exercise of hereditary skill, or by 
the use of some peculiar clay, manufacture so admirably—light, strong, 
and ringing like metal. If the idea of forming a museum of specimens 
of raw produce and primitive industry, collected from the Exhibition, 
be carried out, the deficiencies we have pointed out may be filled up by 
the private contributions of some of our merchants. 

MExIco has been content to be represented by our gold workers and 
jewellers, and has only sent a few wax flowers and specimens of timber. 
We have no bottles of pulque, the spirit distilled from the cactus, nor 
any of the cloth or otherof the many articles which the Mexican Indian 
manufactures from a plant which is to him what the palm and the 
bamboo are to the natives of the East. From the cactus, which grows in 
the most barren ground, he obtains good clothing, fuel, thatch, ropes, 
and even an intoxicating drink to drown the thought of his miserable 
position. 

New GRANADA, with its handful of rough emeralds, will be passed 
unnoticed by many even of the educated, who know not that the little 
republic of that name contains a narrow slice of land, perhaps more im- 
portant than any other of the same dimensions in the world. The 
isthmus and port of Panama are within the territories of New Granada; 
and it may confidently be assumed, that, if within ten years an Exhibition 
of the Industry of all Nations should be repeated, New Grenada will 
make no unimportant figure among the contributors of raw produce. 

QUEEN PoMARE, of the SocreTy ISLANDS, deserves our best thanks 
for illustrating the ancient industry of her little kingdom—the industry 
that excited the admiration of Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks, “in 
bygone days when George the Third was King.” Her Majesty has sent 
beautiful mats, cotton cloth, and coronets, 

Last among the specimens of foreign produce, although placed in the 
midst of our colonial productions, are certain samples of mahogany, satin- 
wood, and of vegetable wax, from the black Republic of Dominica, in 
the island of Hayti, which have been sent by our consul there, Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, the botanist, who discovered in Guiana, and sent to Eng- 
land, the Victoria Regia lily. 

American Ploughs.—A Correspondent writes us, in reference to the 
article on the Ploughs of the United States, that the Canadian Iron 
Plough, so far from gaining a prize, was not even mentioned in the Re- 
port on the Albany Ploughing Match. Our authority was a Canadian 
who at the time cited it as a proof of the impartiality of the judges. 


COLONIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Our Colonial contributions have been largely increased, and entirely 
re-arranged, ‘since our early notice of them. 
warm interest has evidently been taken in the Exhibition, and pains 
and considerable expense have been incurred to make their local contri- 
butions complete. 

BRITISH GUIANA has exhibited, by the agent of the Royal Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Society of the Colony, 150 vegetable productions 
either in a raw or manufactured state, all suitable for permanent pre- 
servation in the colonial department of an industrial museum, besides 
about forty curiosities chiefly connected with the aboriginal Indians of 
that colony. 

TRINIDAD.—The Governor, Lord Harris, has sent a very interesting 
collection, admirably arranged, which includes everything of importance 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom found in our South 
American colonies. Thus, among other specimens, we have “ pitch” 
from the springs in the centre of the Pitch Lake, and every variety of 
pitch found in or near the lake. Mineral charcoal prepared from the 
pitch, which is found to be a cheap substitute for animal charcoal in the 
manufacture of sugar; also, naphtha manufactured from the pitch; and 
many other articles which are likely to form part of the exports of the 
colony, when the science and capital of Europe has been directed to 
their respective properties. Thus we have, in the animal substances, 
tortoiseshell and whale-oil, both articles of export. In vegetables, 
specimens of cocoa-nut and other oils, spices, cotton, which is not at 
present, but is likely to become an object of cultivation; and also the 
fibre of the Bromelia kaoata, and agave, of which the native population 
make cotton and ropes. The “ woods” are well arranged and described. 

The Exhibition has been the means of bringing to notice a vast 
number of ornamental and timber woods, from India, British North 
America, Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, our West Indian posses- 
sions, and other countries. It is to be hoped that they will be preserved 
in some suitable place, and that we shall have a comprehensive report 
on them from competent scientific and practical authorities. Every year 
our communication with distant countries is rendered more easy; and 
this facility, in conjunction with the reduction of the timber duties, 
ought to afford our cabinet-makers, builders, and shipwrights, some new 
raw material. We observe that the BAnAmas, famed for turtle and 
pine-apples, send, in addition to specimens of the shell-flowers which 
have long been admired, a sample of a very handsome cabinet-wood 
which grows to a large size, called locally “horse-flesh.” 

JAMAICA has the unenviable distinction of being unrepresented in the, 
Crystal Palace, except through the kindness of a lady who sent a case of 
artificial flowers ; while from St. Christopher, John Morris, a black 
labourer, has forwarded a West Indian fish-pot or basket, made of the 
inner bark of atree. The most noticeable contribution from Barbadoes 
is a collection of wax imitation tropical fruits and flowers, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Braithwaite, of that island. Bermuda produce occupies a small 
table, crowned with a model of one of the celebrated Bermudian pilot- 
boats. 

It will be remembered that Colonel Reid, the courteous and intelligent 
chairman of the Executive Committee, was Governor first of Bermuda, 
and afterwards of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands. 

In passing over several trifling West Indian contributions of no especial 
note, we observe that there are specimens of produce from those 
sinecure dependencies, St. Helena and the Falkland Islands; two 
useless colonies, where expensive establishments are kept up, apparently 
= no other reason than to provide for poor gentlemen of political in- 

uence. 

Of our Australian colonies, the collection of Van Diemen’s Land, 
which is by far the most complete, as it now contains not less than 350 se- 
parate contributions, has been re-arranged. We on this side the water, 
who wish to know something about the natural productions of our co- 
lonies, have reason to be deeply obliged to the committee of the colonists 
for the excellent “ Island Museum” they have provided. The fancy wood 
manufactures are the most striking part of this department, although 
the distance is too great for us to expect any considerable importation. 
Among the purely colonial productions, we note feathers of the mutton 
bird, or sooty petrel, which is found in countless numbers in the islands 
of Bass’s Straits—these feathers are much used for pillows, and could 
be supplied in quantity; gloves of opossum fur and lamb’s wool; organ 
pipes, bored in the solid in Huon pine, a wood applied to a number of 





purposes; (190) Mylitta australis, a sort of truffle, eaten by the abo- 
rigines before their destruction by the whites, in a half-roasted state, 
which has been used by Europeans in soups and puddings; skins of the 
duck billed platypus; honey and wax from bees, which have now become 
naturalised, and are to be found building in hollow trees of the forests. 
The native bee of Australia is black, and scarcely larger than a fly. 

The exhibition of South Australia, as compared with Van Diemen’s 
Land, is in inverse proportion to its respective commercial importance. 
There are barely a dozen articles, but these include specimens of copper 
ore, copper ingots, and malachite from the Burra Burra mine, which has 
afforded £700,000 sterling value of ore, between the date of striking 
the first lode, in 1846, and 1850. Wool and tallow, the staple articles 
of New South Wales and other Australian colonies, we have adverted 
to in previous Numbers, and have nothing to add, except to recommend 
to those interested in our woollen manufactures a comparison of the 
wools of Australia and the coarse tweeds manufactured at and near 
Sydney, with the fine collection from all countries contained in the 
Crystal Palace. Perhaps even at this late hour, before the Exhibition 
closes, a lump of native gold may be added to the display of the produce 
of New South Wales. If in that colony, as now promised, a second El 
Dorado be discovered, with its millions of sheep and cattle, it will even 
far outvie California. 

The Canadian section has already been described and illustrated; but 
it has been in several particulars re-arranged with increased picturesque 
effect. The leather made from the skins of the porpoise—an entirely 
new manufacture—has excited the attention of the trade. A pair of shoot- 
ing-boots of this material, of excellent workmanship, having arrived, have 
been presented to Prince Albert, and acknowledged in a very gracious 
manner. Among other additions, are some beautiful furs from Nova 
Scotia, and some asphaltic coal from New Brunswick. The wild-cat 
skins of Nova Scotia are worth attention for cloak linings, if they can 
be supplied in any quantity. 

We conclude our visits to the avenues and bays in which the produce 
of so many different races, languages, customs, and climates, are gathered 
together, with an earnest hope that before 1860 expires, we may be able, 
in a second great gathering of all nations, to note and report mighty 
progress in industrial arts and peaceful civilizing sympathies. 








BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Most people have had occasion, at one time or another, to complain of 
suffering produced by the mal-construction of boots or shoes ; we cannot 
but rejoice, therefore, in the announcement, that, according to all proba- 
bility, a new era for the feet is about to dawn, and such sufferings to 
become as rare and exceptional as they now are general and abundant. 
The present Exhibition of Industry offers ample grounds on which we 
justify this hopeful anticipation. It is an old and popular adage, that 
there is “ nething like leather: ” this we are perfectly prepared to admit, 
and at the same time to assert an equally popular fact, that there is 
something very unlike leather, possessing one great property in which 
leather, as we most of us know to our cost, is too often painfully de- 
ficient. This property is elasticity, and we need scarcely add that®the 
substance we allude to is india-rubber. 

That the combination of this valuable gum, with the ancient and 
time-honoured material, is the grand feature of modern progress in the 
art of boot and shoe making, will speedily become apparent in one re- 
view of the articles exhibited in that department. Its importance will 
be, perhaps, still more fairly appreciated, from the consideration that by 
its agency boots and shoes of the cheapest and commonest manufacture 
may be made as pleasant and easy to the feet as those costly specimens 
of ingenious and studied workmanship hitherto attainable only 
by the wealthier classes. Not only does the introduction of elastic 
textures into the construction of coverings for the feet remove all undue 
pressure, allow the free and natural play of the muscles, and avoid 
much wear and disagreeable effort and annoyance in getting shoes 
on and off; not only does it do away with the risk of corns 
and bunions, the cure of which has sprung into an actual profession, 
but it abolishes all the cumbrous and fragile machinery of laces, 
strings, buttons, buckles, &c., and renders a boot or a walking- 
shoe as easy to don as a slipper or stocking—an advantage by no means 
likely to be underrated by a foot-sore public. That such an innovating 
invention should neither be brought to perfection at once, nor meet with 
the immediate popularity and patronage it deserves, is not wonderful, 
when we cons:der the slow progress of all reforms in established forms, 
whether material, social, or political. But that it deserves attention and 
recommendation as an alleviation of one of the most widespread and 
troublesome of the smaller evils which flesh is heir to, none can we ima- 
gine, deny. At the same time, it is highly desirable that boot and shoe- 
makers generally should turn more serious attention to the anatomy and 
natural requirements of the foot, and particularly reform the detestable 
practice of making the sole too narrow, pinching it in on the inner 
extremity, contrary to the natural shape of the foot, according to 
which the great toe, is far from deflecting as they dictate, the fact being 
that the inner side of the foot requires nearly a straight line to deter- 
mine its outline. On this point we took the opinion of an eminent 
sculptor. Any one may, however, satisfy himself by placing his 
foot on a sheet of paper, and carefully tracing its outline with a pencil. 
Though it must be remembered that the constant practice of wearing 
shoes, such as are generally sold (or rather mis-soled, if jesting be per- 
missible on such a grave subject), will actually modify the proper shape 
of the foot by habitual distortion. The contrast between the 
real form of the foot, and some boots and shoes is positively ludicrous, 
Another fault ef which almost everybody complains is want of height in 
the instep. This causes exquisite pain, and is one of the accidents which 
India-rubber is specially calculated to remedy. India-rubber will also 
render it much easier to get a ready made fit ; indeed, when its applica- 
tion is perfected, it will be as safe to send for a pair of boots or shoes by 
giving the number of the size, as it would now be imprudent. The ma- 
jority will always buy their shoes ready made, therefore this is no small 
recommendation. 

We commence our critical inspection of the goods exhibited in this 
department of industry, with the display of Mr. Sparkes Hall, of 308, 
Regent-street, bootmaker to the Queen, who exhibits a curious set of 
imitations of the shoes of various reigns, shewing the marvellous changes 
of fashion at a glance. There is the elegant pointed shoe, so well cal- 
culated to shew the form of the foot, of the days of King John and 
Henry III. There is the preposterous looped up shoe of Edward IV. 
There is the round-toed, broad, comfortable, and rational shoe of Henry 
VIII., with its slashed openings, rendering all compression an im- 
possibility. There is a large-mouthed, free-and-easy boot of 
Charles II., so popular on the stage; and William III. shoe, which 
but for the anachronism, we should feel inclined to set down as the abo- 
riginal Blucher. But, as a maker of boots and shoes for his living co- 
temporaries, Mr. Sparkes Hall is, as may be imagined, a patentee of 
vulcanised India-rubber webbing system of easing the sides of boots, 
which evidently forms his grand claim to distinction. 

Mr. J. Medwin, whose specimens occupy part of the same stall in the 
Main Avenue West, is another patentee of the resilient boots, also a 
registered elastic contrivance. 

Ramsbottom’s substitute for shoes and clogs are rimmed with iron as 
strongly as a horse’s shoe, and appear calculated to defy the wear and 
tear of time. 

W. Thomas and Brothers, of 128, Cheapside, exhibit boots and shoes 
made without stitches, pegs, nails, or rivets, with India-rubber sides, &c., 
and boots with gutta percha soles. 

We here see a new and extremely interesting application of the in- 
novating material, whose use we have already characterised as the lead- 
ing feature of improvement in the manufacture. A curious pair of top- 
boots are shown by Mr. Godever, of 16, John-street, Crutched Friars, 
which weigh only 3 oz., and can be made to order in two hours, and sent 
by post. The first pair were made for a jockey, in order to reduce his 
weight to the required standard. 

Some perspiration absorbing waterproof boots by Currie, of Panton- 
street, Haymarket, if they realise their title, fill up a long required 
desideratum. 

The springsided boots by Wildsmith, of Sherrard-street ; the siccopedes 
or elasticus, of silk, with cork soles and elastic waistpieces (Dowie’s 
patent), are also worthy of notice. The latter give freer play to the 
bend of the foot than ordinary soles. Of this invention we speak from 
experience, as also of the elastic webbing of Mr. 8. Hall, above alluded to. 

Mr. Clarke, of Southampton-row, is also an elastic inventor, and 
exhibits boots and shoes for tender feet. He also has casts and lasts 
for deformed feet, &c. . 

Hartley’s polish enamel is a preparation for giving a permanent polish 
to ordinary boots, of which the exhibitor shows some excellent specimens. 

Directed by a placard, we found the remainder of the British boots and 
shoes in the South-east Gallery, where more elastic-sided shoes, by S. H. 
Heath, of 38, Poultry, and others, claimed our attention. 

A waterproof boot, by O. Faulkner, of 30, Wigmore-street, offered a 
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practical proof of its virtues by actual immersion in a pail of water. 
In the case of C. Hubert, of 202, Regent-street, is a shoe with the toes 
distinctly drawn, made without seam, and strongly suggestive of the tor- 
ture inflicted by boots less accurately correspondent with the forms of 
nature. The boots exhibited by Mr. Hubert are of extreme elegance and 
perfection of manufacture. 

The ladies’ Victoria boot, by E. Walker, of 19, Whitecross-place, Wil- 
son-street, Finsbury-square, is intended to act as a support for the ancle 
and a protection against cold. Itis a sort of female Wellington with 
elastic leg. Truly there never was a more elastic subject to write about 
than the boots of this mighty Exposition. It is a relief to find something 
different in the two specimens of skate boots, exhibited by Wilshire of the 
Albany-road, Kent-road, which we recommend to the skating club of 
the ensuing season as an admirable contrivance to save numbed fingers 
and serious accidents from the looseness or imperfection of straps, 
buckles, &c. in fastening ordinary skates to the feet. 


GARDEN SYRINGE.—BY TYLOR AND SONS. 


Mr. Schaller claims to be the sole inventor of the mackintozgh over- 
shoes ; Becket of Fenchurch-street, of the 7vi ideio elasticon, or invisible 
spring boot, which we mention, were it only for the remarkable name 
which its imaginative inventor has conferred upon it. 

A. Robert, of 123, Regent-street, exhibits very beautiful dress boots. 
Hoby, the most famous in story, the pet of the fashionable novelists, who 
have stereotyped his name with that of the illustrious Stulz, and a few 
more fortunate tradesmen, displays some boots of waterproof leather, 
to be cleaned in the ordinary manner, of undeniable make. 

The foreign boots and shoes are mostly destitute of any striking no- 
velty in make or fashion ; yet the specimens of Hungarian boots with 
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EXAMPLES OF GLASS-BLOWING.—BY HARTLEY AND CO. 


iron heels and pointed toes are curious as an illustration of national 
costume ; and the splendid slippers of embroidered velvet, and morning 
boots with turn-up pointed toes of yellow embossed leather, by Anton 
Kunert, of Vienna, may interest some of our dandies and petites maitresses. 
Some very handsome slippers are also to be found in the case of M. Bathié, 
member of the Academy of Industry at Paris and inventor of the sabot sou- 
lier, for which, in the hope that wooden shoes will soon be traditionary in 
la belle France, we are not disposed to give any extraordinary credit. 
Nor could we leave the Exhibition and the subject without a glance 
at the slippers of India and Turkey, in which latter department a pair 
of loose boots of yellow and red leather excited a luxurious longing for 
a climate in which they could be worn with advantage in streets where 
the citizens can even shuffle about at ease in the little canoe-like slip- 
pers that look scarcely suited to the roughness of an English Kidder- 
minster carpet. We have reserved to the last the mention of the extra- 
ordinary American shoes made entirely of vulcanised India-rubber, 
under Goodyer’s patent. These are brought to a very high degree of 
perfection, the soles being made rough to prevent slipping, and a polish 
being given by heat, without any extraneous substance. They can be 
made very cheaply; indeed we were surprised to learn how low is their 
wholesale price, considering that which is asked for similar articles in 
the shops. By a recent and most ingenious invention, the upper lea- 
thers, if we may be excused for so Irish a phrase, can be perforated with 
minute holes, so as to allow perfectly free ventilation, the want of which 
has hitherto prevented shoes of India-rubber from coming into general 
use. Heat does not affect them, and there is every reason to believe 
that the consumption will soon be as great asthe manufacture of the 
article is simple, economical, and expeditious. For such a climate as 
ours they are invaluable. 





PORTABLE BATH.—BY TYLOR AND SONS. 


Before concluding our notice, we think we may venture to assert that 
we have made good our promise of demonstrating by modern instances 
that elasticity and India-rubber are the great signs of the times in the 
boot and shoemaking reform to which the manufacture of the age is 
destined. 








PORTABLE BATH, GARDEN SYRINGES, &. BY TYLOR 
AND SONS. 


Tylor and Sons exhibit a very comfortable-looking bath, copper, ena- 
melied to the appearance of white marb'e,in a mahogany frame, with 
cocks for hot, cold, and waste water; and, in aildition, fittings for a 
shower-bath, warm or cold, with a pump for the purpose of raising 
the water. The peculiar advantage of this production, however, consists 
in there being attached to one end of the bath a small stove, which, ata 
small expenee of coals, will heat the water whenever required for use. 
In another Engraving, in the same page, we represent two of Tylor’s 
garden syringes, which are remarkable for the simplicity and neatness 
of their construction. 


REGISTERING COMPASS. BY D. NAPIER AND SON. 


This compass registers upon paper the exact course which a vessel has 
been steered for twenty-four consecutive hours. Its object is to enable 
the Captain at any time to ascertain if the ship has been steered cor- 
rectly ; and, if not to show the period of error, and the amount of de- 
viation. 


















































REGISTERING COMPASS.—BY D. NAPIER AND SON. 
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EXAMPLES OF GLASS-BLOWING. BY HARTLEY AND CO. 


Messrs. Hartley and Co., of Sunderland, in addition to a variety of 
specimens of glass available for various purposes, as windows, con- 
servatories, &c., exhibit a series of models illustrative of the manufac- 
ture of crown or sheet glass, the examination of which will prove highly 
gratifying to those who take an interest in the great productive arts of 
the country. Some ofthese we have engraved, including the melting- 
pot, which stands nearly five feet high (No. 7 on the cut). No.1 shows 
the blow-pipe and ball of metal, as taken from the pot; No2, sheet 
glass as formed by the blower in a wooden mould; No. 3, sheet glass 
when swinging in the process of blowing; No. 4, sheet glass when 
fully swung ; No. 5, sheet glass when finished by blowing; No. 6, sheet 
glass when partially flattened. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CLERICUS—Small pensions are granted to indicent blind persons by the Rev W Hetherinzton’s 
Charity to the Blind, Christ's Hospital; George Troliope, Esq, clerk ; and by the Blind 
Man’s Friend, 29, Saville-row, Old Burlington-street ; treasurer, John Simpson, Esq 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER—The electric eel (Gymnotus electricus) is tound in the Amazoa river, 

South America 

A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE COMMENCEMENT—E. Dorado signifies literally “‘the gilded” or 
“golden,” and was applied to the sovereigniy teeming with precious metals which the 
Spaniards in the 16th century songht in the interior of South America, between the Orinoco 
and Amszon rivers; and the glittering fable lured Raleigh to his ruin. 

JS, Islington—A ** Manual of Mechanics’ Institutions-in England” was published, in 1339, 
by the Useful Knowledge Society. The thousandth anniversary of the birthday of Alfred 
the Great was celebraied at Wantage, Berks, October 25, 1849.—(See ILLUSTRATED LON- 
DON NEWS, No 396.) ‘ihe result of the jubilee has been the erection of the Free Grammar 
School at Wantage, engraved in this Journal, No 43) 

T R S—Oxferd-street was Originally one mile and a half long, between St Giles’s Pound 
(next Meux's brewery) acd Old Tyburn turnpike, near Cumberland-gate, Hyde-park 

SAEAH—We cannot amend the recommendation. liandel’s ** Water Music” is so called 
from its having been ey! ple by a band of wind instruments, headed by Handel, who 
contrived to meet George I. during a Royal excursion on the Thames, by which msans the 
composer regained the Royal favour. and had his pension doubled 

D W P, Hartford (United States}—We have not room 

bak an crest placed within a shie.d, as submitted, is altogether incorrect and un- 

eraldic 

PALER TT—Probably in Morant's “ History of Essex” 

A SUBSCRIBER—Sbuttleworth: “ Arms: Arg. three weavers’ shuttles sa., tipped and fur- 
nished with quills of yarn, the threads pendent or —G rard: “ Arms: Arg. asaltire gu." 
Grimshaw: ** Arms : Arg. a gri segreant sa., beak-d and legged or.” 

REv RipING HOOD—The daughter of the elder brother has precedence 

A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER—The name i» pronounced as tf written Chumiey 

E WABKEN HASTINGS—The last Count of Tholouse was Raymond V. It was his father, 
Raymond 1V., who married, for his third wits, Johanna. widow of William King of 
Sicily and davghter of Henry Il, King of England. Kaymond IV.’s other wives were 
— Ist Beatrix, sister of Trinqueval, Viscount of Besiers; and 2d, a daughter of Hagh 
1.. King ef Cyprus: by neicher of whom did he leave any issue. Raymond V. married 
a Gaughter ot Pewr IL, first King of Acragon, and had an only daugh.er and heir, 
Johanna, who wedded, in 1249, Alphonsus, Count of Poictiers and Auvergn>, brother 
ot St Louis, King cf France. K«ymond Il., the companion in arms of Godfrey de 
ga vas fa:her of Alphonso, Count of Tholuuse, whose son, Raymond III, was father 
of Raymond ° 

W—We can trace no arms as belonging to the town of Mididlesboro’-on-Tees 

W P M‘K—Manchester is now a city, being a corporate town, and the see of a bisho 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER—Arms of Welby, Bart: “*Sa. a fesse between three fleurs-de-lis arg. 
Crest: An arm embowed in armour issuing fessewsys from clouds ppr.. holding a sword 
are.. pomme! and hilt or, over flames of fire also ppr. issuant fromthe wreath. Jfotto: Per 
ignem, per glacium "” 

@cvs—We regret we have not the means of answering our correspondent's inquiries 

EXCELSIOR —The cost of a marriage license is about £2 17s. The time allowad for it to remain 
in force is three months. There must be residence in the parish by one or ether of the 


arties 

J i B—The price of a farthing of Queen Anne is from 5s to 10s. Apply to Mr Webster, 
17, Great Kussell-street. Covent-garden 
W A’s sixpence of William III is of no value 

F W D's ha!f crown of Charies II is worth from 3s. 

'T W—Your shilling of Charles I is worth 8s or 93, if in fine preservation 

R L. Surgeon—An ancient Britikh gold ccin of the comm-nest type known. It cannot be 
assigned to any certain period, but i: supposed to have been in circulation about the time 
of Cesar's invasion of Britain or Albion, BC 55 

B E H—A jetton of Queen Anne, and a quart d’ecu of Henry II of France 

J P F—A com of the Alexandrian series, either of Probus or Aurelian, bat the impression is 
too badiy taken to enable us to say which of the two 

NUMISM4TOLOGIST, Dublin—Your coin is called a St Patrick’s farthing, and is supposed to 
have been siruck by the rebels in Ireland, in the reign of Charles 1 

Sr, LEONARD’s—Arms of Langharne : “Per chev. ga. and arg. a pale counterchangode 
Crest: Out of a cloud a hand erect pointing with one finge* to the sun.” 

HERALDIC —Arms of Dalrymple, Earl of Stair: * Or on a _saltire az nine lozenges of the 
first. Crest: Arock ppr. Supporters: Two lions gu. Motto: Firm.” 

P H C—You are not entitled, during your mother's lifetime, althourh sho is an heiress, to 
quarter her arms. The canton would be metal on metal, and the arms incorract. 

GH, Westerham.—Mar Elias, at Abra, two miles from Sayda, aad, sussq ently, Dar Toon 
not very far from Sidon, in Syria, were the placas of residence of Lady Hester Stanhope. 











HORNBY AND KENWORTHY’S PATENT SIZEING AND 
DRESSING MACHINE, 
THE model of the sizeing and dressing machinery, patented by Messrs. 
Hornby and Kenworthy, is placed contiguous to Harrison’s power-loom, 
towards the north-west angle of the Machinery in Motion department, 
the invention being now the property of Messrs. Joseph and W. Harrison, 
of Blackburn. This machinery is used for the purpose of sizeing, dress- 
ing, or preparing the warp threads, by causing flour paste te be com- 
bined and retained with the fibres of the threads, so that they are made 
more tough and smooth for weaving. It is worked in connexion with 
the patent warping or beaming machine, a model of which is exhibited 
by Mr. W. Kenworthy of Blackburn, but which is likewise the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Harrison. In the process of the cotton manufacture, 
before the yarn is taken to the warping machine,it is wound from the 
cop on to bobbins of about four inches long and three inches diameter: 
these bobbins of yarn are then taken to the warping machine for the 
purpose of the threads being laid equally parallel to each other so as to 
make them into a beamed warp and to facilitate their arrangement after 
being sized and placed in the healds or “ heddles” of the loom. In the 
old system uf preparing the yarn, before its being placed in the loom, a 
cumbrous machine, termed a warping mill, was used instead of this im- 
proved machine of Mr. Kenworthy, which warping mill was worked by 
hand after the yarn had been made into a balled warp; it was then 
taken to the old kind of sizeing machine, which soaked the yarn into the 
warm size, then squeezed it between iron rollers, afterwards dried 
it, and in the next place it was re-balled. The warp was then 
taken from this machine for winding it on a roller-beam, after 
which it was removed to the looming-frame, and next to the 
loom to be woven into cloth; but now, by the connexion of Mr. Ken- 
worthy’s warping machine with the sizeing machine of Messrs. Hornby 
and Kenworthy, the process is much simplified, and is withal systematic 
and mechanical. It will be seen, on reference to the warping machine 
itself, in the Exhibition, that the bobbins containing yarn are so 
placed in a wooden frame, called a “ creel,” that they will revolve; the 
threads are then passed through a “ wraithe” on to a roller beam, the 
wraithe being required for the purpose of keeping the threads separate 
and uniformly in the order in which they are intended to be wound off 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—GROUP OF ARMS IN THE FRENCIL DEPARTMENT. 
\re have already more than once remarked upon the splendid decora- 


the engine of death. 






For this orpamental manufacture the gunsmiths ot 
tion lavished by the French gunsmiths upon their weapons of offence Paris (Devisme, Lefaucheux, Delacour, Lepages, Claudin, and others) tion of those interested in warlike operations and field-sports. Our En- 


northern bay leading out of the Foreign Nave, daily attracts the atten- 
and defence, giving all the attractiveness and charm of a plaything to are especially distinguished; and the display which they make in a graving comprises a group of the most striking of these productions, 
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THE CLOCK-CASE SHOP. 


VISIT TO A CLERKENWELL CLOCK FACTORY. 
CLERKENWELL has long been noted for the manufacture of every de- 
scription of clocks. There are, however, not more than about half a 
dozen clock manufactories on a large seale, the work being, for the 
most part, done by those who are known as small masters, employing 
one or two journeymen or apprentices, and who attend entirely to 
particular branches of the trade; for instance—there are the dial 
enameller, the hand maker, the pinion maker, the wheel cutter, the 
fuzee cutter, the spring maker, the movement maker, the pendulum and 
barrel maker, the carver, the case maker, the clock-glass maker, the 
French polisher, and the finisher: so that, when a clock of a particular 
construction is ordered of one of the small masters, he has to depend on 
more than a dozen workmen, living in various parts of the district, for 
the several distinct portions of work required to complete the clock, 
Delay after delay is the consequence. ‘The wheel-cutter is so much 
engaged,” or ‘the case-maker has deceived me,” and such like, are 
among the reasons for disappointing, again and again, the anxious in- 
ventor of some horological improvement. It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that a factory which embraces all the various branches of the business 
must possess considerable advantages, especially when all the opera- 
tors are under the immediate superintendence and practised eye of the 
principals. 

Our attention was lately directed to such an establishment in St 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, belonging to Messrs. J. Smith and Sons, 
which occupies the site of the once famous clock manufactory of Colonel 
Magniac. One of the principals kindly attended to us during an entire 
day, which we spent in examining closely the various operations 
necessary in producing a clock, and also several beautiful machines 
employed in facilitating some of the more difficult and tedious processes. 

We, in the first place, noticed the stock of mahogany which is intro- 
duced into the yard, around which the various workshops are placed, 
direct from the West India Docks. The mahogany logs, which are 
from 18 inches to 3 feet square, and from 8 to 20 feet in length, are in 
the first instance cut up into boards, varying from three-quarters of an 
inch to 2 inches in thickness, which, for the purpose of seasoning, are 
racked in the open yard, in a horizontal position, for about two years; 
after which period they are transferred to a shed, and placed in a 
vertical position, being separated from each other by a rack at top. 
Here they remain for three years, after which they are ready for use. 
For clock-cases intended for hot climates, the additional precaution is 
taken of stacking the boards at about seven feet above the glass-bending 


kiln. 
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There are three kindsof mahogany used—Spanish, Cuba, and 
Honduras; oak is also used, besides maple, rosewood, satin, and 
other fancy woods. At the saw-pit we observed some logs of oak being 
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cut up, of a rich brown colour, which is only attained by great the 
logs in question were at least 200 years old. " engi 

The priacipal divisions in the manufacture of a clock are, the brass- 
founding. the glass-bending, the case-making, and the clock-making. 

Brass-founding.—Every piece of brass-work used in a clock made 
at Messrs. Smith and Son’s establishment is cast in the foundry , 
at the ea3st end of the yard, as seen in the Engraving. The 
furnace, which is under the level of the floor, is constructed 
chiefly of Stourbridge bricks; the ash-pit is in front, and covered 
over with a grating. Gas coke is sometimes used, but coke of a 
harder description, similar to that made for locomotive engines, is pre- 
ferred. The casting-pots used are made chiefly of clay and powdered 
coke, and are formed with a small spout, but without any handle. 

When the metal is put into the melting-pot, the founder places it into 
the furnace by means of tongs of a peculiar shape. The pots are of 
conoidal form, some of which will hold 50 lb of metal, which consists 
of about two of copper and one of spelter, or zinc, for most purposes in 
clock-making ; but the quality is altered at pleasure, for particular pur- 
poses, by changing the proportions of the copper and spelter respec- 
tively. For turret clock-work, gun metal is used instead of brass. 

The casting trough is made of wood with sloping sides, and is placed 
opposite to the furnace. The sand used for taking the cast is from 
Hampstead Heath, and is mixed with loam from the same locality, in 
the proportion of about one half of the latter to one of the former. This 
is the only description of sand used by all London brass founders. All 
the various pieces of brass required in the construction of # clock can be 
cast at the same time. The impression of one side of the article to be 
cast is first taken in the sand from a suitable pattern, the sand in. ying 
been firmly pressed into one half of an iron frame or mould; the same 
process is observed with regard to the other half. When the two half 
frames are puttogether by meansof casting boards, one attopand the otLer 
at bottom, and secured together by means of wood-serews, ridges are tormed 
in the sand from each sinking or impression into the main channel which 
terminates with an opening on the side of the frame, through which the 
liquid metal is poured, and which fills up all the cavities. While the 
metal is being poured into the mould, it is placed with one side towards 
what is called a spilling trough, which receives the waste metal 
escaping from the,pot. In a few minutes the boards are taken off, the 
sand removed, and the rough articles of brass are separated from each 
other, and removed to the various shops. 

Brass-finishing shop.—In this department the clock rings, or 
bezels, are turned by the lathe, the hinges being let into the 
rings and soldered, and the whole subjected again to the operation of 
turning, and finally finished. Here, also, the dials are silvered. The cases 
for the clock weights and pendulums, whieh are of cheet-brass, are also 
made in this shop, at one end of which is a forge, which is principally 
used for forging the hammer stems, pulley frames, pinions, repeating 
work, &c., of turret clocks, which are brought to great perfection at this 
establishment. Here, also, the brazing and soldering are effected. 
The sheet brass is cut out by means of large shears, withas much ease 
as a piece of card-board with ordinary scissors. At the other end 
of the shop is a manu-motive wheel cutting machine, specially used 
for cutting out from the solid brass the wheels for turret clocks. 
It consists of a large fly-wheel. which is turned by hand, com- 
munication from which is effected by a round band passing to a 4-inch 
pulley fixed on the spindle of the cutter, by which the teeth are formed: 

the frame containing the cutter is furnished with both a horizontal and 
vertical movement, by which the exact portion of the wheel to the cut 
is regulated. Underneath the frame is a projecting arm, the use of 
which is to keep the wheel in its place during the operation. The 























THE BRASS FOUNDRY. 


number and size of the teeth of a wheel of any given diameter are re- 
gulated by a circular brass plate of about 18 inches diameter, through 
which are perforated different series of holes, ranged in concentric circles. 

Besides the wheel-cutting engine, there is another machine of a differ- 
ent construction, used for cutting the pinions for church clocks. It is 
furnished with a cutter, which rotates at considerable velocity on a sta- 
tionary axis; the pinion is moved horizontally underneath the cutter, 
which is so constructed that it not only cuts the slit in the pinion, but 
also shapes the leaves at the same time. 

The dials are made either of sheet tin, iron, or brass, the faces .of 
which are coated with what is technically termed white-flake, a supericr 
kind of white-lead, which is ground down with the finest description of 
copal varnish, and then put into a stove, similar to that used by iaran- 
ners, until it becomes sufficiently hard to receive a polish, which is 
effected chiefly with pumice-stone, by which means a most perfect sur- 
face is produced, ready to receive the figures, which are painted with 
lamp-black, varnish, and turpentine. 

The charch clock dials are coated four times with black paint, and 
sized and gilt in the ordinary way; the gold, however, for this purpose, 
is of extra thickness. The divisions of the dials are set out by means of 
an index plate. Opposite to the wheel-cutting engine, as above de 
scribed, is a simple and ingenious contrivance; for grinding the 
edges of clock and watch glasses. The operator stands in front of 
the work, with his right hand turning round a handle, placed vertically 
above the bench, and with his left hand holding a sort of hood, or, as it 
is called, cup, supplied with emery powder, by which the grinding is 
partially effected: the glass to be ground is temporarily fixed en a box- 
wood mallet, by means of cement, at the top of a spindle, which passes 
through the bench, and to which rapid motion is communicated 
by a round band from a horizontal wheel below the bench, turned by 
the right hand of the operator. 

After the grinding is completed, the edge of the glass is smoothed with 
yous stone, and finally polished with oxide of tin, usually called putty- 
powder. 

The glass- bending shop is situated on the south side of the yard, a.id is 
fitted up with furnaces and an annealing oven. 

The crown glas#yused for enclosing the dials of clocks and watches, 
before being moulded or bent into the required form, is first cut sto 
circular shape by means of a circle-cutter, which consists of a circular 
board, covered with wash-leather, which is made to revolve on a 
pivot by one hand of the page while with the other hand he presses 
down a diamond on to the glass; the diamond is fixed at the end of 
an adjustable arm, which traverses a slot, the exact diameter of the cir- 
cular plate to be cut regulated by an index fixed at the side of the 
slot. The circular flat , which are removed to moulds turned ont of 
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solid fire-stone, the sinking of the moulds being of flat elliptical section, are 
put into one or other of the furnaces, acoording to the size ef the glass 
to be bent: while in the furnace, the mould is kept in continual circular 
motion by the long iron rod of the operator, until the glass sinks into 
the required form. The size to which glass is bent at this manufactory 
is equal to 30 inches in diameter. The grind ng and polishing the edge 
of the glass is the next operation, which has already been described as 
being curried on in another part of the premises. 

The clock-case making department (of which we furnish an Illustra- 
tion) is situated on the floor above the “ brass finishing shop.” Here 
is manufactu:ed every kind of case, from the ordinary office dial clock 
to the elegant ornamental case of the first-class regulator. The va- 
riety of designs followed to suit particular tastes is rather aston- 
ishing. 

Sn coder to produce the most beautiful work, as well as that of the 
most sound description, the external covering is produced by laying on 
veneers, an operation requiring considerable care, by means of cauls, 
which are simply pieces of wood of the shape of the articles to be 
veneered, made hot and screwed down close to the foundation on one 
side, and the veneered lining on the other: thus, the soundest work is 
produced, and the cracks and flaws so commonly seen in inferior cabinet- 
work are thus avoided. 

Each bench in this shop is furnished with a German screw, by which 
the work is more firmly held together, and closer joints effected, than by 
the ordinary screw attached to the English bench. 

In the course of ccnstruction we observed a very handsome case for a 
first-rate regulator, which is now to be seen at the Great Exhibition. 

The buhl-work of brass and mother-of-pearl, &c., which is let into 
some of the clock-cases, is produced by a machine called a “ neddy,” 
which derives its name from the workman standing across the body of 
the machine. The pattern intended to be used is first cut out in brass, 
which serves as a type from which to print any number of copies on thin 
paper: these paper patterns are pasted on the brass, pearl, wood, or other 
suitable material intended to be used. By means of a treadle worked by 

the left fuot of the operator, the work is readily shifted; while with his 
right hand he cuts out the work by means of a very fine saw, made of a 
watch spring, and having exeeedingly fine teeth on one edge. 

Adjoining the case-maker’s shop is a department entirely set apart for 
the * system plan,’’each man attending continually to one particular 
branch of the business; thus, to one is assigned the barrel making, to 
another the pinion work, or what is known among clock-makers as filling 
in the movement, and 80 on. 

There is one machine in this department which especially attracted 
our attention, and that is called a“ fuzee engine,” by which the spiral 
groove is cut in the solid brass intended for the fuzee. The brass is put 
upon a steel arbor, placed between two centres; the operator with his 
right hand presses a triangular sliding bar, furnished at the end with a 
steel cutter against the brass, while with his left hand he turns a handle 
in connexion with a sliding frame, on which is a brass bar placed at 
any given angle so as to regulate the size of the spiral groove ; 
this bar is adjusted by means of a segment at either end. By this 
machine the grooves of fuzees of from three-quarters of an inch to the 
largest size required are readily cut. 

On the south side of the yard are two clock-makers’ shops—the one 
on the upper floor being entirely devoted to the finest and most delicate 
kind of work required for bracket clocks, reguiators, &c.; and the lower 
one on the ground-floor solely for the works of turret and church clocks. 
(Views of both these shops are engraved in our present Nunber.) 
In the upper shop we observed every kind of tools required in making 
and finishing the various parts of a regulator, which we had the oppor- 
tunity of examining in order. First, the frames, which are constructed 
of thick brass : these are hammered, and then pinned up and filed square ; 
the pillars by which the two jframes are connected, are next turned, 
and fitted with large serews; after this the arbors of the 
pinions are subjected to the turning precess, by means of a 
turn-bench, worked by a drill-bow in the left hand of the workman. The 
back-cock and the crutch, the thumb-screws, and other brass works are 
then roughed out; and, finally, the several parts are finished, chiefly by 
means of a hand-lathe turned by the workman’s left hand, while the 
cutting tool is held in the right hand. For ordinary descriptions of 
work a common foot-lathe is used. After the several wheels have been 
finished by means of the ‘ throw,” or hand-lathe, they are fixed on to 
their respective arbors of steel, and the depthening tool is now brought 
into action, by which the exact positions of the centres of motion are 
determined, in order to make the necessary perforations in the frames 
for the pivots of the pinions to work in, This tool consists of two simi- 
lar horizontal pieces of brass, hinged — and turned up at. each 
end, to receive a socket-piece, also of. brass, and placed horizontally ; 
there are four of such socket pieces, on the inside of each of which is a 
centre-piece to receive the pivots of the wheels and pinions, and on the 
outside a steel pointer, by which the centres of motion are marked on 
» > brass frames with the utmost accuracy. Thus the wheel and 
pocket is place on the arbor between the centre-pieces in one section of 
the depthening machine, and the pinion into which it is intended to work 
on the other: the relative position of wheel and pinion is regulated with 

great accuracy by means of an adjusting screw, by which the two 
portions of the machine are either ht nearer together or removed 
further from each other as required. The maintaining power, consiat- 











THE TURRET-CLOCK SHOP. 


ing of the barrel, the main-wheel, the going ratchet, and the two 
clacks, the brass dial plate, with the hands of steel,ard the compen- 
sation mercurial pendulum of glass, with its steel rod and index, 
make up the several parts of the regulator. In the lower shop, in 
which turret work alone is constructed, the lathes are of a stronger 
description, and the tools generally more nearly resemble those in use 
in the best turning shops of the kingdom. 

After visiting the various manufacturing departments of the establish- 
ment, we were finally conducted to the show-rooms, which contain an 
extensive assortment ef eight-day skeleton clocks, representing various 
ecclesiastical edifices, some striking the hours on a cathedral-toned 
gong, and others chiming the quarters on eight bells. Then there are 
regulators, hall clocks, musical clocks, and bracket clocks, in cases of old 
oak, mahogany, and rosewood, both carved and plain, many of which 
are of elaborate design, and all produced at this establishment. Nor 
are these clocks solely for the English market, but also for China, 
Turkey, and other paris of the world, as we discovered by the curious 
characters on the dials answering to our numerals. 


WOULD THAT WE COULD! 
(ANSWEE TO THE FOLLOWING.) 


Comeforth, ye toiling millions! God’s universe is fair. 
Come forth from crowded street, 
And cool your feverish feet 

With a trample on the turf in the pleasant open air! 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, May 17. 


Ah, would that we could! 
With a shout of delight, and steps bounding and light, 
That would fain tread the hill-top, and raee with the wind; 
With our hearts full of glee, and our glad spirits free, 
How soon should we leave the thronged city behind ! 


Ah, would that we could! 
Pent in darkness and gloom, bending over the loom; 
In the workshop and office, dark alley and lane ; 
What a pleasure to rove through the deep shady grove, 
Or to stroll through the valley, or bound o’er the plain; 


Ah, would that we oceuld! 
Where the sun its bright beams through the dull window streams, 
And we hear the caged lark warble forth its sweet lay ; 
When we dream of the flowers in the green leafy bowers, 
How we long for the fields at this zenith of May! 


Ah, would that we could! 
But in fancy alone, where the soft glades are strown 
With the beauties of Flora, alas! we can stroll. 
By sleeping lake ponder, by dewy mead wander, 
Alone in the beautiful dreams of the soul. 


Ah, would that we could! 
When perchance we peruse the sweet themes of the Muse 
When the beauties of nature inspire the rich song ; 
When the Poet reveals all the pleasure he feels, 
Then our wish becomes stronger, ay, doubly strong. 


Ah, would that we could! 
Then health’s rose-tinted bloom would in beauty resume 
Her right place on each cheek, now so pallid and wan ; 
Then our strength would increase, our complainings would cease, 
And all that we suffer from, quickly be gone. 
E. D. F. 


TAXIDERMY. 
(To the Editor of the In.ustaatep London News.) 


Str,~I have just read in your excellent paper Mr. Waterton’s strictures upon 
the taxidermy in the Great Exhibition ; and, with all my respect for that emi- 
nent naturalist’s opinion, I cannot bring myself, being an exhibitor in that art, 
tamely, in my own case, to submit to them. The peacock I exhibited, when I 
left it there, was, I felt convinced, a very near approach to the peculiar cha- 
racter of that bird when its trainis expanded. Now, possibly, having no 
case, the currents in the Building may partially have disarranged the tai! 
feathers, During the process of stuffing the bird (which occupied, for want of 
leisure, several months), I made the live bird my study; and if that is not the 
real principle of taxidermy, I know of no other: the mechanical processes are 
merely accessory. The creature must be seen alive, to be stuffed properly. _If 
any person is curious enough to compare some snowy owlsin the Exhibition 
with one alive in the Zoological Gardens, he would hardly know them to be birds 
of the same species. It my intention to offer the peacock, when the Exhi- 
bition was over, to the British Museum ; and I think I cannot do better than 
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ulfil that intention: perhaps Mr. Waterton will allow it is good enough for that 
purpose. May I beg the favour of the insertion of this note. 


IT have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient servant, 


J.B. P. Dennis. 
Bury St. Edmunds, Sept. 8. 





(To the Editor of the IntustRatED Lonpon News.) 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 18th August, 1851. 


In the Supplement to your Journal of the 26th July, there appeared an article 
on the Taxidermy of the Exhibition, from an able correspondent, to the justice 
of whose remarks every unprejudiced visitor must assent. 

In the following week, Mr. Waterton, apparently jealons of the praise bestowed 
upon some of the exhibitors, informed your readers that he had declined to ex- 
hibit, although requested to do so—that he is dissatisfied with the natural 
history in the Exhibition—and that the mode of preparation universally followed 
in taxidermy is so devoid of real principle, that he who follows it, however 
clever he may be, will never succeed in producing exact copies of nature’s true 
form and appearance. 

Mr. Waterton’s method is well known to taxidermists; but will that gentle- 
man have the goodness to inform your readers how he knows by what method 
the respective exhibitors have prepared their specimens, which he can only have 
seen from the ontside of the cases? The enly principle one would imagine that 
a taxidermist ought to adopt, is to produce, as nearly as he can, a representation 
of the natural object. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Waterton did not comply with the request made 
to him, and allow the public, who, after all, are the best judges in these matters, 
the opportunity of comparing his performances with his pretensions. It is too 
much to expect, that, lacking this oppertunity, they are to receive, un- 
questioned, Mr. Waterton’s dogmatical assertion, that the works of those who 
have had the manliness to challenge examination, and some of which have 
received the approval of every one but himself, are devoid ef real principle, and 
are not exact copies ef nature’s true form and appearance. 

If Mr. Waterton really believes in his superior powers as a taxidermist, and 
wishes to convince others of them, it is surely his duty even now to apply to 
the Executive Committee to admit his specimens. Let them be placed in the 
Transept alongside of Mr. Hancock’s cases: “palmam qui meruit ferat.” 
From my acquaintance with the productions of these two gentlemen, I do 
not hesitate to predict, that, in the judgment of every scientific naturalist and 
every intelligent observer, Mr. Waterton must yield the laurel. 


Your obedient servant, J. W. 





FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 


Tue four Engravings, presented on this and the opposite pages, are care- 
ful and faithful representations by a French artist of phases of French 
rural economy and industry. The merry time of “ harvest home” has 
finished in our southern and midland counties and in the north; in the 
rich Lothians and the equally fertile regions.of Moray and Ross ; the 
reapers are even now in the field, gathering, we trust, a plentiful crop of 
the teeming fruits of the earth. We have thought it probable, therefore, 
that at this particular season of the year, our rural friends—and, let us 
hope, our urban friends also—gratefully calling to mind the prosperous 
ingathering for the year in which we have recently been engaged, wil) 
look with interest and pleasure upon a series of faithful representations 
of the husbandry of our neighbours across the Channel, of how they 
manage these things in France. 

Not better, certainly, than in England; on the contrary, over the 
greater portion of the great kingdom of France, much worse. We 
have much, doubtless, to learn in agriculture; our farmers have long 
been wedded to old custom and hampered by old prejudices; but the 
start has been made. With the downfall of enervating corn laws there 
seems likely to spring up a new era of active and enlightened rural indus- 
try. The farmer will be put in the position of other manufacturers. He 
must strive hard, and exert all his ingenuity to grow as much as he can, 
as cheaply as he can, and—already, we believe, he has manfully set his 
shoulder to the wheel—he is learning, he is endeavouring, be is apply- 
ing scientific means to the cultivation of land, and the ultimate result, 
sooner or later, will certainly be the advancement and elevation of the 
agricutural body and the general good, arising from general cheapness 
of the great bulk of society. 

In France no such progress is taking place, at least, in a general and 
national point of view. The Engravings we give will show at a glance 
the backward and old-fashioned state of matters. In reaping, the old- 
fashioned hook is still used, and the corn is cut so roughly and irregu- 
larly, that the stubble left on the ground is often of all heights, from an 
inch to a foot. The rude and shapeless form of the stacks, as represented 
in another Engraving, is of no great importance in itself, but is symbolic 
of the slovenly, and far from ship-shape style of managing farming mat 
ters in general. The winnowing process, represented, may have been 
practised by the patriarchs. It is only in the extreme northern parts of 
Scotland that we have seen corn winnowed by the primitive expedient 
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of leaving two opposite doors of the barn open, and then flinging up the 
grain and the chaff into the thorough draught thus created; but last 
season, visiting soon after harvest time the magnificent corn growing 
plain o: the Beauce, a vast expanse of table land. lying between the 
valleys of the Seine and the Loire. and popularly called the “ granary of 
France,” we found in the barns of the French farmers the antiquated 
practice of the remote north ir iil operation. Winnowing machines, 
we ascertained, on inquiry , but they were few and far 
between. In the nort f =Fran towards the 
Belgian Frontier, tue cu tivated district 
there is, mo Gout leaiy of x crossing che 
Loire, and advaneiug into tie ae south, we 
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HARVEST IN FRANCE.—STACKING, 


find agriculture and agricultural implements in the rudest state, not 
much advanced, in fact, from what they were in the old times of the 
wars of the Fronde. The fourth cut represents the common costume of 
the French small proprietor going forth to labour in his own patch of 
ground. The blouse is a blue one, and looks better than our smock- 
frocks, because it keeps longer clean. The Artist has represented him 
witii shoes and gaiters, but he wears sabots just as often. The spade is 
for digging, instead of ploughing up his croft of land, a most unecono- 
mical way of preparing it for the seed; the large-bladed, short-handled 
hoe—all the hoeing tools of the French peasantry are painfully short- 
handled—is crobably to ve used in loosening the earth round ihe roots 
of his vines; the string seen crossing his chest supports a bag with 
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HARVEST IN FRANCE.—KEAPING. 
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some coarse bread, onions in the north, and garlic in the south, 
perhaps a tin mug, containing milk and water, or pignette, the 

sort of winy vinegar, made of the last squeezings of the gray si 
with the addition of water. The wife, or daughter, of the worsman cuirie: 
to him his dinner of hot, sweet, vegetable soup. 

We have hinted that French agriculture far behind English 
French soil is generally more fertile than ours, but yet we man 
extract considerably more than twice as much fromit. Much 
have to learn, we are at all events learning it. The French 
turists are mt they are making no advance; they are si: 

pursuing the plans of their grandfathers and 
Hardly an improved implement will iiey 


is 
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FRENCH AGRICULTURE.—WINNOWING. 


theory of cultivation 
will they accept. “ What did for our fathers,” they 
a> for us, and ought to do for our sons.” The fact is, however, 
the mistortune of France, and of its system of social economy, ) 
hurdly ever find living permanently in the country any members of 1! 
ymiore enlightened and intelligent, because educated, classes. 
people of the better sort have no taste for rural life. 
cown to the chateau for a couple of autumnal 
hunt, and fish, but they know nothing of farming affairs, and take no 
interest in the science of the cultivation of the earth. 
hut pay their rents, and the one thing needful has been accomplished. 
lha-, there are few or no country gentlemen in France, resident magis- 
trates, active farmers, enterprising experimentalists, as many of our 
country gentlemen in England are. We have travelled in purely rural 
d-stricts for days and days, and never encounters 
rank of the poor, honest, ignorant, blouse-clothed boors. 
activity of France—sll its learning, enterprise, and fermenting inge- 
nuity—are bottled up in the towns. All the brain of the country. 
Little notabilities flock 
to the chief places of the arrondissement, or the department, 
plunge into all sorts of political intrigue, with the 
tor Government patronaze—the amount of which in France is perfectly 
er notabilities, and the stronger and more 
daring minds of the provinces, struggle up to Paris, and there enact the 
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LABOURER 


They may come 
months, to shoot, and 


Let the farmers 


view of coming in 


same career ona grander scale. The fool of the family only is left—in 
that significant French sneer—au fond de sa province—to attend tothe 
putting down of seed and the taking up of corn. So much for the better 


classes. 


The actual farm labour is conducted entirely by uneducated 


boers—kind, honest, excellent people, but living in the densest igno- 
rance, and walled in by the most hopeless prejudice. A French farmer 
is seldom in any degree removed above the hinds whom he employs. 
They live together, labour together, eat together, and of the same food, 
talk the same patois and share in the same ideas, or rather the same 
want of them. The master has no fecling that he is socially above his 


servant. 


Mere accident has made him the farmer, the other the hind— 


but they labour in the same field,with the same tools, and in the same 


fashion. 


There are no directions,no orders, passed from one to the 


other; and for the simple reason that the man knows as well what is to 
be done as the master can tell him. Everything goes on by old routine 
ruleofthumb. Their fathers sowed, and reaped, and thrashed, and they 
sow, and reap, and thrash, exactly in the same fashion. The whole 
rural practical population are in, point of fact. placed upon the same 
table-land of ignorance and prejudice. 

Another curious influence which tends to equalise master and man is 
the result of the extreme sub-division of property. Although there are 


many v 


ist estates, and very many moderately large ones.in France, 


the great majority of the working peasantry are small landowners 


in their 


own right. In some districts this rule is universal. How 
often have we heard the phrase in answer to our enquiries 
—* Oh—dam—voyez-vous: tout le monde aun morceau dans 
ce pays-ci.” The possession of land, indeed, is the one 
ambition of a French peasant. Offer him good wages, 
and a comfortable abode as a farm servant. No; he will pre- 
fer to eat maize and rye, and drink water on his own patch 
of earth, and in his own hovel erected upon it. Some of these 
patches, however, have, by the constant process of subdivision 

which, be it remarked, does not, as has been asserted, stop 
with the interests of the parties, but goes on in spite of them 
—dwindled gradually down to mere spots, from which not one 
human being—to say nothing of a family—could derive a sub- 
sistesce. The landowner is then, per force, driven as a farm 
labourer into the service of the nearest farmer, to whom he 
pays a certain small sum, generally deducted from his wages ; 
in return for which the farmer ploughs, sows, and reaps the 
patch of his dependent, of course, handing him over the fruits. 
We remember how strangely it sounded, when a farm la- 
bourer in the frontier of the Beauce told us that he was plough- 
ing, for behoof of his master, his own land, and that to- 
morrow he would be ploughing his neighbours’; for that a‘!l the 
suall proprietors in the vicinity, unable to subsist upon their 
patches, were in the service of a farmer who performed for 
their land what they could not do themselves. 

One of the consequences of the subdivision of property 
system is, that a vast proportion—we fear we may safely say 
great majority of the smaller proprietors, particularly in the 
south and east—are over head and ears in debt. As de- 
pendent upon the soil as an Iri-h squatter, when the portion 
of each became too small for him, he was obliged to buy more 
land. To do this he had to borrow money in the neigh- 
bouring town, mortgaging, of course, his old and his newly ac- 
quired property; and as it too often happens that the rate of 
interest to be paid to the morgagee amounts to nearly as much 

in some cases to quite—as much, as the mortgagor can, by 
his imperfect cultivation, extract from the land, the necessary 
consequence is grinding poverty and hopeless embarassment. 
It is, we believe, from this vast mass of peasant suffering that 
the French socialists in great part recruit their ranks. ‘The 
people are desperate, over head and ears in debt, with no 
prospect of working themselves clear, paying what they con- 
sider an exorbitant interest to idle people living on their 
money in town. It is from such a state of things as this, 
that M. Fourritre and M. Proudhon win their proselytes. It 
is from this great mass of struggline, desperate poverty, that 
we hear proceeding, or by which we hear ratified, the dictum, 
that le proprieté cest le vol; and it is from these ranks that 
there rises the ominious battle ery of & bas les riches! 

The geucral enum of wages of a French labouring peasant 
is 30 sous, or 15d. per day. He is frequently paid only 
one franc, and receives the remaining moiety of that sum in 
food at his master’s house. His meals, in point of quantity, 
would suit the most voracious chaw-bacon in England; but, 
as regords quality, we fear that Hampshire and Somersetshire 
would turn up their noses Bread and vegetable soups and 
stews form the staple nourishment of the French peasant. 
In summer he makes four meals a day.  Breaktast he 
takes before going a-field, in the shape of an unlimited 
supply of hot savoury and wholesome soup, made, how- 











ever, for the most part, without meat, but aided by vast hunches of 
bread, baked of coarse flour in the north, flour and maize or flour and 
rye in a great portion of the central districts, and entirely maize or en- 
tirely rye in many parts of the south, particularly in the valleys of the 
Pyrenees. Dinner is a repetition of the breakfast, upon, if possible,a still 
larger scale, and the soup may be a thought more generous by the ad- 
dition of a very smal] quantity of meat, which, in the form of bowillé 
boiled to rags is served in the fluid which it has contributed to strengthen. 
The dinner takes place about noon or one o’clock. An afternoon meal, 
called the godter, eonsists of bread and a morsel of cheese, seasoned, 
perhaps, with an onion or a clove of garlic: and supper, about sunset, re- 
peats once more the eternal procession of soup and bread. Of course, in 
different districts, there are varieties in the bill of fare, but bread and 
soup are the corner-stones all over France. In the south, for instance, 
oil is greatly used: we have seen it poured over bread like butter. In 
the fruit season a vast quantity of the produce of the orchards and gar- 
dens is dispacthed. Indeed, in grape-growing countries, during the sea- 
son, a peasant would almost as soon dispense with his bowl of soup 
to begin with, as his cluster of grapes by way of dessert. Wine of the 
thinnest and sourest sort is scrupulously mixed with water, and even 
then drunk in very small quantities. Indeed, their glorious grapes 
have often seemed to us to be thrown away upon the French altogether; 
they appear, from the highest to the lowest, to care so little for the ex- 
quisite fermented produce of their vineyards. Indeed, we verily believe 
that if all France could be polled upon the question, the decision would 
be, by a large majority, that the nation would rather eat their grapes 
than drink the wine made of them. Were it not for the foreign de- 
mand, half the vineyards would go out of cultivation, the care and skill 
bestowed in rearing the plants for the higher class of wines would be 
extinct in aseason, and very little of the procuce actually made for France 
would rank higher than a common and unflavoured vin ordinaire. 


NOVOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


CRYPT UNDER GERARD'S HALL, BASING-LANE. 

Tue original edifice, the vaults whereof, represented in the accom- 
panying Cut, are the only remaining vestige, was erected by John 
Gisors, pepperer, Mayor of London in 1245. Scow deseribes it as “a 
great house of old time, builded upon arched vauits, and with arched 
gates of stone, brought from Cane, in Normandy.” A modern inn has 
replaced the ancient ball, which had latterly been divided into a num- 
ber of apartments, and appropriated as a common hostelry, under the 
tutelage of “Gerard the Gyant,” one of the fabulous worthies of 
Cockaigne in the olden time. 

This giant is said, by tradition, to have been the founder of the hall 





CPYPT UNDER GERARD’S HALL, BASING-LANE. 


which bears his name, and a great pole which stood in the place was 
shown as the staff used by Gerard in the wars “to ran withal;” but, 
whether before or-after his foes, is not stated. A ladder was likewise 
exhibited, which served to ascend tothe tep of the staff; and in the 
neighbouring church of St. Mildred, Bread-street, hangs a great tilting- 
helmet. said to have been worn by the said gyant for the protection of 
his jobbernowl in battle. ‘“ The pole,” says Stow, “might be used of 
old time (as then the custom was in every parish) to be set up in the 
summer, a May pole, beforethe principal house in the parish or streetc, 
and to stand in the hall before the scrine, decked with holme and _ivie, 
at the Feast of Christmas. The ladder served for the decking of the 
May pole and rooie of the hall.” 

The groined roof of the vault is supported by sixteen pillars ; and the 
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walls, of great thickness, are composed of strong rubble, faced with Caen 
tone. At one end of the orypt is a large door, now built up; another, 
much smaller, communicated with a narrow passage near the opposite 
end, opposed to which is a similar door, both of which have been altered 
at a later period by the insertion of depressed arches. It may be re- 
marked, that the floor of the passage between these doors returns to the 
tread a hollow sound, indicating an open space below. According to 
local belief, here commenced a subterranean communication with the 
Tower of London, of which Sir John Gisors was Constable in the reign 
of Edward II., at which time he was accused of tyrannical and unlawful 
conduct, and being called upon to answer for his behaviour, he fled, and 
took part with the Barons who were opposed to the King. 

This crypt, although in general character resembling the subterra- 
nean appurtenance of an ecclesiastical edifice, may be eonsidered as 
having been constructed solely for the stowage of merchandise, and in 
this respect it has a striking interest asan example of the warehouse of 
a great London merchant of the 13th century, a period when might 
sometimes went before right, making it expedient that a man’s house 
should be his castle in a sense more strictly literal than as laid down by 
the legal commentators. The great house called the Vintrie stood upon 
similar vaults, which were appropriated for the stowage of French 
wines. It was likewise inhabited, in 1314, by Sir John Gisors, who was 
@ vintner. 

Gerard’s Hall is condemned, with the other houses on the 
south side of Basing-lane; and its orypt, a venerable relic of old 
London, after an existence of six centuries, is about to 
succumb to the undeniable demands of utility and public con- 
venience. It might have been hoped that a subterranean posi- 
tion would have secured its permanence; but the requirement of a 
solid foundation for the new erections intended to widen the thorough- 
fare between Tower-street and St. Paul’s Churchyard, seems to forbid 
an exception in its favour, unless some strong exertion for its preserva- 
tion may yet prove availing. The strength ofits masonry might well 
be urged as offering an adequate support for a castle, and more than re- 
quisite for such edifices as the bricklayer of the present day sets up, a 
succession of which it might support, and survive in its stability six cen 
turies to come. 
strength of the masonry, from his experience in cutting a passage 
through the wall of the crypt for the extension of his cellarage—an un- 
dertaking which proved as arduous as the excavation of so much solid 
rock. ‘The effigy of Gerard the Giant, which appears conspicuously over 
the entrance to the hostelry, is a fair specimen of a London sign, made, 
to all appearance, when the second Charles was King It stood ori- 
ginally by the door-post, but the present proprietor had its ancient tim- 
bers carefully readjusted, and placed it in its present honourable position. 
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Eicut Yeags in Syxia, PavestTine, and Asia Mrnog, from 1842 to 1850. By 
F. A. Ngeace, Esq., late attached to the Consnlar service in Syria. Colburn and 
Co., Great Marlborough-street. 2 vols. 

The title of Mr. Neale’s book informs the reader aceurately of its sources, and 

supplies an explanation of its nature. It consists mainly of descriptions of the 


cerning them. At the end of the book is a brief itinerary, and various journies 
and voyages from town to town are narrated ; but it is not travels, nor statistics, 
as might be expected from a Consular officer, thongh it contains some notices of 
the trade of Syris and of the trade of England with that country ; it is a book 
of much pleasant reading, illustrating the lives of all classes in Syria, from 
the porters and camel drivers to the Beys and Pachas. The Druses and 
other mountain dwellers in Syria, have of late b¢en frequently mentioned, and 
now having this description of the townspeople we possess more information of 
that country than ever before. In tact, European civilisation is by steamboats 
and journals extending its influence in the East, and Christians are now tolerated 
toan extent that still alarms the fanatics amongst the Mussulmans. We quote an 
example :— 

“Adana is a large and populous town, prettily situated on the banks of a 
river. In the centre of the river are moored innumerable little floating flour- 
mills, which in the distance appear like so many steamers, with their paddle- 
wheels in full action. Unlike other Turkish towns, Adana is built in one long 
street of morethan a mile in length. On either side of this street are the 
shops, magazines, and bazaars; and immediately behind, the closely walled up 
private residences of the inhabitants, who are all Turks. In one part there isa 
jong line of shoemakers’ shops, and I found that the trade of shoemaking is ‘or 
some undiscovered reason considered by the Moslems a very honourable one. 
The Turkish shoemakers are always fanatical; but in Adana they were beyond 
all endurance, and spat upon the ground and cursed us as we passed the fronts 
of their shops. 

““Much were these people enraged at the brilliant marriage-procession got up 
to celebrate the nuptiais of the young lady to whose wedding we were invited. 
Such a thing had never before been heard of inthe annals of Adana, as Chris- 
tians daring to parade their streets in broad daylight, with musicians and flags, 
and hatted and capp:d Europeans, and, horror of horrors! sometwo dozen un- 
veiled Christian women. The shoemakers would have torn us limb from limb, 
had they possessed the power ; but the Pacha’s lieutenants and other subordinate 
officers, who were armed with appalling corbashes (whips), acted as a who esome 
check upon their insolence ; and many a bearded Turk got such a flogging that 
day, as he had never had from his childhood upwards. I believe every soul in 
Adana, man, woman, and chi'd. who could manage to crawl out of doors, was 
present to witness tat extraordinary spectacle. ‘Ihe roo's of the houses were 
literally swarming with Turkish women and children; and when we got into the 
Greek Church, despite al! the efforts of tne vigilant and well-armed guards, 
the more inquisitive and less fanatical Turks managed to squeeze themselves 
in, and it was a miracie that we were not all suffocated. During the ceremony 
the friends of the bride were showering sweet almonds and comfits over the 
crowd, and then the squeezing was terrific, as every one tried to pick np some of 
the bonbons. There was one fat old Frenchman, a leech merchant, residing at 


Adana, who happened to be standing at the door of the church when the cere- | 


mony had conciuded. and in the rash made to get out he received such a violent 
and sudden push that he went flying across the street, and was lost to us for an 


ditch into which he had fallen, and where he was firmly kept down by some 
Turkish boys who had rolled in upon him. The wedding festival was kept up 


for three days and nights, without intermission, and I never before was witness | 


to such extensive gormandising as I then beheld.” 
With this extract as a specimen of the book we must be content, but we have 


fuller of pleasant anecdotes. One peculisrity mentioned we must notice, on 
account of its being widely spread, and, therefore, probably of great antiquity, 
while it appears to have its root in kindness :—“* The greatest compliment you 


can pay your neighbour at dinner,” says Mr. Neale, describing a furkish dinnecr- | 
party, ** is to tear some tit-bit off a fowl or aleg of mutton, and te put it into | 
The same circumstance is considered amongst the Spaniards in | 


his plate.” 
Seuth America as the highest mark of attention, and it is paid equally to ladies 
and gentlemen. The custom was carried thither from Spain, and is by no 
means the on!y example of customs originating in the wilds of Arabia, in the Far 
East, and, in the night of time, being transmitted tothe Far West, and there 
preserved to thisday. Mr. Neale’s book 1s,in some parts, a little too personal, 
but the mention of little incidents, which may give an unpleasant feeling to 
those who were concerned in them, increase the animation of the narrative. 


Memorns of the Lirz and Waitines of THomas CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. By 
his Son-in-law, the Rev. WitLiaM Hanna, LL.D. Vel. 111. Sutherland and 
Knox, Edinbu' gh. 

Dr. Hanna apologises for the delay of the present volume by a severe illness ; 

and he regrets, that, in publishing it, he has to announce that the work, ori- 

ginally intended to be only three, will be extended to four volumes. The present 
volume embraces the period from the beginning of Dr. Chalmers’ Professorship at 

St. Andrew’s, in Nov., 1823, to Sept., 1835, when he was Professor of Divinity in the 

College of Edinburgh. This was, perhaps, the mest interesting—certai-ily, it was 

not the least busy—period of Dr. Chalmers’ very busy life. The mere running over 

the heads of the chapters aud the table of contents recals a multitude of in- 
teresting scenes in which we have heard of him, or in which we recollect to have 
seen him. The more, however, that we see of his writings—and we have already 
in our Journal spoken of the former volumes of this work—the more we are 
struck, not with the eloquence of the great preacher, though that was un- 
rivalled, but with the broad shrewd good sense, the facility of illustrating 
abstruse subjects, and making recondite truths plain, with the caustic humour, 
the quick appreciation, and masculine understanding which distinguish all 
his writings. The present volume shows him active in Church government, 
active as a politician, as well as a moral and retigious teacher, and active in all 
those good and great works, besides preaching and teaching, in whieh he 
habitua:ly engaged. It is not our purpose to criticise Dr. Hanna’s description of 
Dr. Chalmers further till the work be completed; but the biography, we 
may say, is so interesting, that all who have ever known Dr. Chal- 
mers, or have ever heard of his great labours and eloquence, or have 
any sympathy with the religious opini esp d, or the works of 
charity he performed, wiil not think Dr. Hanna has made his bio- 
graphy too long. Perhaps the most affecting part of Dr. Chalmers’ history is 
his separation in his lath r days from the Church in which he had so long mi- 
nistered, and his siding with the Free Church, which he may have been said to 
bave estab ished. This portion of his history is, however, reserved for another 
volume ; and tke pre-ent leaves him still in connexion with his beloved Church, 
aod ardently ceending her interests against the Whig Ministers. It is 
full of reminisences of great men—Dr. Thomas Brown, Sir Walter 

Scott, Bishop Gathurst, Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Melbourne, &c.—and contains 

many materials for the history of the period. Dr. Hanna’s plan of incorporating 

parts of Dr. Chalmers’ own journal in the memoirs increases their vaine, and in 
the present v lume the extracts from the diary Dr. Chalmers kept during his 

Gmptvisit to Ireland are peculiarly valuable. The volume is enriched, too, by 

@ manuscript by J. T. Gurney. 
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We must conclude a notice, that is too brief for the large interesting book, by 
saying that it is pleasant at every page to find a man so eloquent, so learned, and so 
active in the performance ofali manly duties as Dr. Chalmers, endowed with a 
most affectionate heart, and full of kindness to all his friends. Dr. Hanna has exe- 
cuted histask so far with a spirit worthy of the great work he has undertaken, 
and will, we hope, live to enrich our literature with a complete life of one of the 
most eminent and must original-minded men of our times. 


Lives of the Queens of ENGLanp. By AGNES STRICKLAND. A new edition, 
revised and greatly augmented, in 8 vols. Vols. 1and2. Colburnand Co, 

Lives of the QugENs of Scortanp. By the same Authoress, Vol.2. William 
Blackwood und Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





| 
| 
| 





| gratified by the researches of the authoress. 


The obliging host of Gerard’s Hall can attest the | 


We cannot conceive a more congenial task for a gifted woman than to write 
the memoirs of the distinguished of her own sex, Men cannot enter into their 
feelings, nor explain their motives; and the biography of women must be 
written by themselves. Of Miss Strickland’s great work, now much enlarged, 
and having many new claims on our regard, we have already spoken. (See 
ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News.) It does great credit to her industry and research, 
qualities for which the sex are not so renowned as quick perception and lively 
sympathies. She has explored the early part of our annals ; she has dived into 
hidden and musty records at home; she has obtained assistance and documents 
from abroad, and her work is one, inits present state, so ample, that women may 
be justly preud of it. Of its interest, relating to the fate of the wives and mo- 
thers of our Kings, showing their love and their adventures, sometimes the vic- 
tims of their jealousy and their revenge, often suffering from the neglect or 
their madness, it is unnecessary to say a word. The “ Lives of the Queens of 
England,” ladies set on high and marked of all the world, have ali the charms of 
the most intense reality and the most exciting romance. No time could be more 
appropriate for the completion of such a work than the present, when England 
is blessed with a Queen whose delight it is to conform to the wishes of her people, 
and allow them to make themselves happy in their own way; a policy which 
has resulted in great national prosperity and great loyalty, such as 
the Monarchs of the Continent sigh for in vain. Miss Strickland 
properly dedicates her work to the Queen, and it will be a memorial 
of living virtues as well as of departed greatness. Many pieces of 
curious information will be found in these volumes; and the lovers 
of antiquity, as well as the lovers of interesting stories, may be 
1 Charing, she informs us, is de- 
rived from the words chére reine, by which Edward the First always designated 
his beloved Elenora, and whose body, om its way to sepulchre, rested where 
the Cross, afterwards called Charing, was erected. The origin of the name is 


| perhaps doubtful ; but, as asign of the most devoted affection, we may willingly 


| ful competitors. Mary Stuart has employed more pens than, perhaps, any 
| of ancient or modern times. 
| amongst heraccusers and defenders, we must add M. Mignet, the most celebrated 


| her judgment. 
| mother of Mary Stuart, and the life of the Lady Margaret Douglas, an ancestress 
| of our present Sovereign, 








adopt the legend and so give an important meaning to what is now a word 
without significance, as often spoken as any name in the metropolis, 

In writing the “ History of the Queens of Scotland,” Miss Strickland has power- 
ueen 
To the number of writers who have lately enlisted 


of French historians, and Miss Strickland in that part of the undertaking must 
put forth all her strength. The subject will interest at once her feelings and 
The present volume contains the life of Mary of Lorraine, the 


the daughter of Queen Margaret Tudor, and 
the mother of Lord Darnley, the father of James I. So she, 
though no Qneen, comes to have a niche in the temple devoted 
to the Queens of Scotland. Her life was full of activity, of Joys, intrigues, and 
disasters. The “ History of the Queens of Scotland” is a necessary pendent to 


| Miss Strickland’s other work, and can contain, further, we presume, only the 


life of Mary Stuart. We do not remember that this unfortunate Queen has be- 


present stata of the different towns and cities of Syria, and their environs, | fre found a female biographer, though female pens have been employed in her 


sketches of the manners of the inhabitants, and a great variety of anecdotes con- | her own sex, will complete the biography of that unfortunate lady. The history 


defence. An appreciation of her character and actions, by a judicious writer of 
of the tumultuons period that elapsed between the death of James V. of Scotland, 
and the accession of his daughter, will nowhere be read with greater interest 
and instruction than in the biographies of ihe two ladies now published. It is 
a charming addition to Miss Strickland’s former work. 

By Dr. Cant Uxttmann. Translated by G. V. 

Cox, MA. Parker. 

This is “a contribution to the Ecclesiastical History of the fourth century,” 
and executed by Dr. Ullmann with all that astuteness which belongs to German 
research and philosophy. It is, at the same time, thorough!y Protestant; and 
shews how far the authority of the Fathers may be admitted into theological 
argument, without injury to our Protestant orthodoxy. Rightly says Dr. Ull- 
man, they ‘‘ were no more infallible in their knowledge and lives” than the 
most distinguished theologian, philosopher, or historian of our own day. These 
pages contain proof that they were more ignorant and erratic. Gregory of Na- 
zianznm was, for his time, a good Christian and noble man ; for ours, he would 
shew defectsin both, which would sink him beneath the standard of our own 
metropolitan diocesan. Clerical hero-worship is the worst form of saint- 
idolatry. Gregory was an ascetic and a solitary; and, as such, immea- 
surably inferior in moral conditions to the aposties of a later and better 
instructed age. Spiritual progress is no necessary adjunct of a solitary life—a 
truth confessed by Basil. ‘* What I now do,” says that divine, ‘‘in this solitude, 
by day and night, I am almost ashamed to say. I may, indeed, have relin- 
quished my residence in the city as a source ef a thousand evils, but myself I 
cannot leave behind. I am like those persons who, being unaccustomed to the 
sea, and attacked with sickness, descend from the large ship, because it rolls so 
violently, nto a little boat, but find that there, also, they retain their sensations 
bs nausea and giddiness.” Such was the ignorance and the folly of the ancient 
‘athers. 

“ A life of prayer, spiritual meditation, and manual labour :—One portion of 
the day was set apart for the labour of the garden and the management of house- 
hold matters, the rest to the study of Holy Scripture and to religious exercises. 
One fruit of these studies, which were not simply practical, but also of a learned 
character, is said to be the extracts from the exegetic writings of the great 
Origen, which we possess as the werk of the two friends, under the title of 
* Philokalia.’ This residence in Pontus was a source of great enjoyment to 
Gregory. At a subsequent period, when, with earnest longing, he theught of 
the higher life they had lived together, he called to mind with the same child- 
like pleasure a beautitul plane-tree, which he had planted in the vicinity of 


Grecory of Nazianzum. 


| their abode, and Basil was wont to water: ‘ Who (he writes to his friend) will 


give me back those earlier days, in which I revelled in privations with you ? 
For voluntary abstinence is indeed far nobler than its entorced practice. Who 
will restore to me those sengs of praive and night-watckings, those upliftings of 
the sou! to God in prayer, that unearthly incorporeal life, that communion and 


; x . A | soul-harmony of the brethren who had been elevated by your precept and 
hour or more, having found it utterly impossible to extricate himself froma | 


example to a godly life? Who will re-kindle in me that eager peLetration into 


| the Holy Scriptures, and the light which we found therein under the guidance 


of the Spirit ?’” 
Gregory, when appointed to episcopal duty, fied from the task and its respon- 


| sibility. The practical business of life had tew charms for him. However, he 


rarely met with more detai’ed accounts of manners in the East, or with a work | Feturned to the office which he would have avoided, and administered it in his 


peculiar fashion. He had to resist the enterprise of Julian to restore heathenism. 
Chis part of the subject is treated by Uliman with eloquence and uncommon 
acumen. In the estimation of Julian, Christianity was atheism ; polytheism 
was the only theism that he would acknowleage. 

It has been the fashion at all times for zealots to brand those of an opposite 
creed as atheists; and Shelley, in our day, to manifest his opposition to all 
creeds, even boldly wrote himself down as such, though one of the most specula- 
tive of spiritualists, and an adorer of the divinest of deities, Love. These, how- 
ever, are mere logamachies ; only they denote the temper of the disputants, and 
show the mortal nature of the contest. The asperity of the Julian controversy 
was, indeed, unexampled, and the writings of Gregory on the subject are the 
bitterest of invectives. 

“ A singular exhibition (which, indeed, is often repeated in the pages of his- 
tory) here demands our attention—viz. how superstition prevailed on both 
sides—the heathen as well as the Christian ; each party most violentiy charging 
this upon the other, and insisting on its own freedom from it, whilst both were 
alike influenced by it, though under different forms. These orations of Gregory 
furnish examples of this. Magic arts, theurgic and prophetic pretensions, be- 
longed to the tendencies of the age, and showed themselves, under altered ap- 
pearances, «mong heathens and Christians; even an education such as Julian 
had received could not free him from the influence. Whilst Julian censures the 
* silly, wonder-seeking credulity of the Christians,’ he fancies himself to be in 
constant and immediate intercourse with gods and goddesses, until he actually 
feels the soft contact of their presence, and does not hesitate to receive the most 
incredible heathen legends with the most devout renunciation of his reasoning 
powers ; and while Gregory reviles the heathen superstition of his opponents, 
he exhibits his Christian superstition by relating things which hardly any one 
will think of believing. Thus, on one occasion, a cross, adorned with a crown, 
and therefore emblematic of victory, is said to have appeared in theentrails of a 
victim to Julian, who, it is well known, attached very extraordinary value to 
prodigies, and himself, as a master, practised in the art of soothsaying. And 
again ; Julian, under the guidance of his favourite theurgic philosophers, once 
found himself in a subterranean cave, for the purpose of exorcising ghosts ; 
these ghosts, however (so Gregory tells the story), rushed upon him with 
alarming violence, and Julian took refuge in the sign of the cross, which he had 
already renounced ; the sign even now proved efficacious, and the demons were 
scared away! In the Persian war, Gregory makes Julian, besides his troops of 
soldiers, to be accompanied by another troop, of demons; while his admirer, 
Libanius, on the centrary, gives himatroop of deities. Thus an invisible 
world would seem to have been at the command of both sides.” 

The translation before us is well executed. Butit consists only of the biography 
by Dr. Ullman—the dogmatic moiety of the volume is not included. Mr. Cox 
gives the present half as an instalment; and reserves the statement and exami- 
nation of Gregory’s theological opimions for future publication. 

Tue History of ScoTrLanp, from the earliest Period to the present Time. By 
Tuomas Wricnt, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. Parts iand2. Tallis and Co. 
Instalments of a production, finely printed and beautifully illustrated. A 
history of Scotland to be depended on, popular in style and mode of publication, 

is a desideratum. It seems likely to be supplied, by the present work. 
Wright has bestowed on the composition much care and attention; traces of 
original research are likewise apparent. A map of Scotland, and portraits of 
Sir Walter Scott and James Stuart, Earl of Murray, accompany the two parts 
now published. 
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GotpEn Dazams and Wakine Reatities; being the adventures of a gold- 
seeker in California and the Pacific islands. By Witt1amM SHaw. Smith 
Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 

Every work concerning California is now read with interest; and without in- 

quiring too deeply into the origin of the book, or making critical remarks on 

its contents, we shall place before our readers a few of the most interesting 
portions. The author describes himself as a young man of good connexion and 
some pecuniary means, who was at Adelaide in 1849 with no very promising 
prospects, and therefore he took a steerage passage in an English clipper manned 
by Malays to San Francisco. After some difficulties the vessel reached that har- 
bour about the beginning of September. He remained there a short time; and 
then, in company with the second mate ofthe vessel, a Chinese, and a Malay boy, he 
proceeded to the diggings. Neither of them had any experience of what was 
requisite, neither of them appears to have been gifted with a provident contriving 
spirit, or fertile in expedients in untoward circumstances. Neither of them was 
fit to succeed at the diggings or any place where skill and dexterity was required 
to overcome difficulties. The rain, which usually set in about November, came 
earlier than usual, and in about three weeks their labours as diggers were sus- 
pended and their moveable accommodation of a hut washed away. The author’s 
companions fell sick, and after some painful struggles he turned his back on 
them and the diggings. At Stockton, where he arrived after a frightful journey, 
and remained for some time, he was put to his shifts for living ; and having no 
mechanical skill, after trying his hand at various employments, he was glad, by 
the help of some American seamen, to get back to San Francisco. He afterwards 
lived as a -ervant with a family of Mormons, established at the mission of Do- 
lores, a short distance from San Francisco, the master of which kept a grog 
store and a gambling house. Subsequently hereturned to San Francisco, and left 

California in the ship by which he reached it. How long he was in the country is 

not stated, but his numerous adventures and avocations were crowded into a short 

ape In his descriptions, the things that he only heard or read of, or things 

could have only imagined, are sometimes mingled with that he saw. Never- 
theless, the book bears with it the impress of truth; it is plainly and simply 
written, and the following extracts will convey to our readers some of the in- 
formation contained in it :— 


APPEARANCE OF SAN FRANCISCO AT LANDING. 

“ The next day, Sunday, we landed in Francisco, at Miller’s Point. Numerous 
tents and boxes, and quantities of luggage and merchandise, were strewed about 
the beach above water mark. Near the landing-place was a locality, called in 
American phrase a ‘point,’ that isto say, a rendezvous for workmen ; about 
three hundred of the lower orders were here assembled, waiting to be employed. 
Most of them had knives stuck in their belts; and their strange attire, unkempt 
hair, and unshorn visages, were anything but recommendatory. 

“ Far off to the right rose high hills. The town of Francisco is built on a 
succession of elevations ; tents, canvass booths, and other rude temporary khou:es 
were scattered over the heights, perched wherever there was available space. 
The central and most densely populated part, termed the city, consisted of 
wooden frame-houses. In the plaza or square, and its vicinity, stupendous 
taverns, gambling-houses, and other extensive edifices, were situated. 
The rent paid for some of these heuses is almost incredible: from sixty to 
eighty thousand dollars was the rent of some taverns—houses of timber, iron, 
zinc, or canvass. Lumber was selling at this time for five hundred dollars per 
thousand feet; it mostly came from China, Oregon, and the States: twenty 
miltions ef feet is said to be shipped yearly for the Californian market. Al- 
though it was Sunday, hammers sounded, and work of every description went on 
actively. 

ap. Skirting the beach was a vast collection of tents, called the ‘ Happy Valley ’— 
since more truly designated the ‘Sickly Valley ’—where filth of every descrip- 
tion, and stagnant pools, beset one on every stride. In these tents congregated the 
refuse of all nations, crowded together; eight people occupying what was only 
space fortwo. Blankets, fire-arms, and cooking utensils were the only worldly 
property they possessed. Scenes of depravity, sickness, and wretchedness 
shocked the moral sense, as much as filth and effluvia did the nerves; and such 
was the state of personal insecurity, that few ‘ citizens’ slept without fire-arms at 


STREETS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
**In the roadways of the principal streets, the mud was in some places four 
feet deep; they were full of holes, and to form a footing, empty cases and casks 
were sunk in the slough; but it taxed the agility of the pedestrian in leaping 
from one tothe other. Incredible as it may seem, I have found a foot- hold across 
streets and pathways on Mexican beef, bags of flour, andbales ofother damaged 
goods, deveted to that purpose. The roads having been worn and loosened during 
the summer, continual rains from the hills made them a flood of mire; and at some 
crossings, the ‘ soundings’ varied from twoto five feet. In one street a boat 
floated down the torrent of mud, and much to the amusement of the spectators, 
mules and carts frequently foundering, and with great difficulty dragged out.” 
His voyage, we may mention, thongh we presume things are now much better 
ordered, from San Francisco to Stockton, was made in a small cutter of 12 tons, 
crowded with thirty deck passengers, huddled together without any conveniences, 
and required two nights and three days to perform it. From Stockton to reach 
the diggings he had to cross a desert, a journey which was not accomplished in 
less than four days. A company of twenty, with guides and mules carrying 
provisions, and each man carrying water, started together; but the wells in the 
middle of the journey being dry, the supplies fell short, and some of the party 
were left behind te perish. A fatiguing march of three days through a moun- 
tainous country, after thedesert was crossed, brought him to the diggings—a 
Geep valley, having sn abrupt mountain acclivity 800 feet high on the side, and 
on the other a plain bounded by mountains. 


HOW GOLD Is GOT, 
** This settlement was situate at the foot of the mountains, and consisted of 
numerous tents owned by the diggers, and a few large tents called stores, where 
dry and wet goeds were sold. The private tents usually accommodated six men ; 
others contained twelve; but all were crowded, After looking at the varions 
diggings (which in mining phraseology is called ‘ prospecting’), we tixed upon 
what we thought to be a protitable locality for future operations. Accordingly, 
ascending an elevation overlooking it, the Chinese carpenter and ourselves 
speedily felled some young saplings, and driving two strong posts in the 
grounca, we fixed a long spar longitudinally ; on this spar rested the saplings and 
branches in an inclined position ; then placing turf at the bottom, our bash-hut 
was finished at night. The following morning we went toa store, and opened 
an account for provisions and the neediul implements; the foilowing were the 
items of our bill:— 
A rocker oe oe ee ee 
Spade, shovel, pick-axe, and twotin pans .. oe 
12 lb. of biscuit, 12 lb of salt pork and beef, 4 Ib of frijoli, ) 
and 6 lbof flour .. +e oe ee oe 550 
A frying-pan, saucepan, and twotin mugs .. ee 


os 30 dollars 
18 


2 7 
. 110 dollars. 
Equal to £22 sterling. 

‘* Commencing within a few feet of the water’s edge, I handled a pick and 
spade, shovelling out the earth to Mac, whose shoulders were best able to 
bear the burden; he delivered the soil to the Celestia!, who stood iu the water 
shaking to and fro the rocker; he then handed the auriferous sediment to the 
sharp-eyed Malay boy, who washed it in * Mambino’s helmet’ till nothing but 
pure gold dust remained. 

**The rocker in shape and size resembles a child’s cradle: about six inches 
from the top is a drawer, the bottom of which is made of tia or iron, drilled with 
holes like a cullender ; into this drawer the earth is thrown, water being plenti- 
fully supplied to it, so as to loosen the substance. By shaking the cradle back- 
wards and forwards the earth becomes slimy, and sinks through on to a tray be- 
low, placed in a slanting direction with a ledge at the end; by constant rocking, 
the icles of earth are held in solution by the water and wash out into the 
river, while the mineral, from its superior specific gravity, sinks on to the tray, 
where the ledge arrests it. The upper drawer, containing the large stones and 
fragments of rock being removed, the under tray is then taken out, and the 
result of the washing is seen near the ledge, where minute particles of gold- 
dust, grit, and some grains of black sand are usual.y observable. The gold and 
refuse mixed with it are then put into a baking tin and re washed carefully; 
the black sand being usually abstracted with a magnet, or blown eff sheets of 
paper by the breath: some whe work on a larger scale use a more economical 
but expensive apparatus of quicksilver, which, by the force of attraction, sepa- 
rates the refuse particles without the slightest loss of tke precious metal. 

“ The arduous labour very sensibly affected our limbs for the first few days; 
but when we became accustomed to our tools, it wore off. Unremitting labour 
from sun-rise to sun-set was necessary ; Our very existence depending on the 
day’s produce. Indeed, but for the excitement and the hope of great gain, gold- 
digging might be pronounced the severest and most monotonous of all labour. 
We changed our digging occasionally, but we generally obtained sufficient gold- 
dust to procure the necessaries of lite. Twenty-five dollars’ worth was the most 
we ever secured in a day, and that only on one occasion ; from fifteen to eighteen 
collars seemed to be the usual average of daily findings, not only with us, but 
most — and our station seemed to be considered by old hands as prolific as 
any other.” 


” 


Thus our first stock in business cost us ee 


FIGHTING FOR A PLACER. 

“ Lower down the river a great disturbance had occurred : acompany of eighty 
had latterly been occupied in digging a fresh channel to get at the eld bed of the 
river, which they conjectured contained the deposit of centuries. Having 
dammed one end, they diverted its course inte the new channel, causing an over- 
flow of the banks, and flooding the diggings of others. Indemnification was asked, 
but rejected: the inundated diggers, therefore, commenced digging in the old 
river-bed, exclusively appropriated for those whu belonged to the company; 
when a murderous conflict ensued; knives and picks, rifles and pistols, were 
freely used. The company being strongest, were triumphant, though not before 
deadiy wounds had been inflicted on both sides. 

“J viewed the barbarous encounter from an eminence: at its termination, 
when I visited the field of battle, I was horror-struck at the sanguinary atroci- 
ties which had been committed ; some men lay with their entrails hanging out; 
others had their skulls smashed with the pickcaxe, and bodies lopt with the axe, 
wore ie few lay breathing their last, seemingly unscathed, but shot to death with 

e Nod 
LEAVING THE DIGGINGS. 

“The wind and rain blew merciless in my teeth as I wa'ked hastily onwards, 
solitary, and filled by the most gloomy reflections, yet determined to reach Stock- 
ton at all hazards. The track being completely obliterated by the rain, the promi- 
nent features of the country were my only guide. A ding and d ding the 
slippery sides of the mountains, was most laborious. The arroyas or gullies were 
filled with deep water, cataracts came roving down from the mountains, carrying 
avalanches of soil and trees with them ; the very earth itself seemed to be afloat 
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Fearful to continue my route after dark, as I could not then find safe foot-holds | Taz Soatr-HunteRs; or, Romantic Adventures in Northern Mexico. By Cap- 
nor avoid guiches and ravines, yet doubtful where to pitch upon a secure camp- tain Maynz Reip. 3vols. Skeet. 
spot, I at last came to a sheltered po-ition under a tree, which seemed unlikely | The field of romance in America is yet capable of being worked to an incal- 
to attract the observation of the Indians, and relieved myself from my burden | culable extent, its scenery and traditions being properly regarded. The mischief 
and rested my limbs. It was some time, however, before I could make up my | of American authorship in general has been that the advantage has not been 
mind to light a fire, for fear of Indians ; but a couple of cayotas and a tiger-cat, | taken of local situation, and American productions might have proceeded from 
which had shown themselves just before dusk, settled my wavering doubts: | any other part of the world with equal propriety. The present novel, like other 
Y had beer accustomed to the howling of wolves, but was more inclined to | writings of its author, is an honourable exception to this objectionab’e role. 
risk the c:1ance of being discovered by Indians, than incur the more certain | The basis of his work is stern, hard, American fact; but, as he himself con- 
probability of being grappled by a grizzly bear in the darkness.” | fesses, the superstructure is poetically coloured. There is not only the War- 
ant wnitéhided vie | heit, but the Dichtung ; and the two, combined, compose an amalgam capable of 


; reatly exciting, as well as in: sti i . 

“The gem babe eae firs of this country are admirably adapted to supply the | . The present is a “trapper book Pow 9 the wild fe r} ‘the prairie is here 
pooped tg at Ay “4 oo pene ead - 34 4 pn has oa 2 4 eta | drawn to the taste of the lovers of marvellous adventure. What might befall 

ms at eene meee ey > e be dng ctly pn Be i as ° PA “ ‘tom | Many men is here attributed to one. The Scalp-Hunter is, of course, an injured 
pia ‘ met) Sle to set ligk® to the foot of th h. | MM, with strong feelings, resenting a domestic bereavement on the aborigines 
whicl., ance fired, burns gradually and surely, throwing out a genial heat ras. He has, in fact, to redeem a daughter from slavery among the tribe of the Nava- 
ovt spreading or blazing. _I generally selected a tree about three feet in di- | joes, and travels over unfrequented tracts, in company with the narrator of 
amet, chosing one so inclined as certain to fall in a contrary direction to the | tno story, until his pious purpose is accomplished Then comes in an exquisite 
posh Pace served to keep up the fire, and whenever it fell to leave me | plete of pees The maiden has become thoroughly Indianized, and lost all 

scat! ’ i ‘ recollection of in. B 

by the help of some Christianised Indians, he reached Stockton, go: back to aptly called pg’ ssnauhuend cae ™ a Bote g Bp os Seater” A} 

San Francveo, returned to Adelaide. and, finally, to England, Sax Francisco | ig poetically interpreted. To musi the iitace ls ascribed; het mother’s wng 

Ao “iInderg y ’ : i s , ; 
improved. Destitute as he was of experience, and of the spirit of make-shif, - pote fom thay chords of memory, and opens again the mind to ‘tie.ame- 
is a ‘ad xnide for determined and skiiful emigrants, who snould not be deterre a. P 
trom seking their fortunes in California, if so disposed, by the dleappointments senmen aremaentens aaa ies ee te eee Bess 
of Me. Shaw. At the same time, his boek supplies information, and shoul | gant ; ° r ria se pie m 
read by all who contemplate a visit to California, or are merely in search of ana described, it would be quite impossible to enter. One example 
amusir reading at home. ‘* We were spread upon the green turf, on our backs. Around each man four 
long pins were driven into the ground, in the form of a parallelogram. Our arms 
and legs were stretched out to their widest; and raw-hide thongs were looped 
about our wrists and ankies. These were passed over the pins, and drawn s0 
tightly, that our joints cracked with the cruel tension! Thus we lay, faces up- 
turned, like so many hides spread ont to be sun-dried ! 





Et.is, Author of the ** Outlines of Social Economy,” &. Smith, Elder, and 

Co., Cornhill. 

Mr. Ellis, ‘ may perhaps be necessary to inform some of our readers, has ac- | d I 
quired considerable reputation as the author of some excellent books for teaching | _‘‘ We were placed in two ranks ‘ endways’—in such a manner that the heads 
politics] eco:\umy, and the social sciences generally, to youth, and of a work on , Of the front rank men rested between the feet of their respective ‘rears.’ As 
the formation of the understanding, for the especial benefit of schoolmasters. | there were six of us in all, we formed three files, with short intervals between. 
He fhas, moreove: written some valuable politico-economical tracts, one, in “* Our attitudes and fastenings left us without the power of moving a limb. The 
particular, on con:petition, which are much admired. He is, besides, an active | only member over which we had any control was the head; and—thanks to the 
practical teaclier in the Birkbeck and other schools. To these good works he flexibility of our necks—we could turn about, so as to see what was going on in 
zealously devotes much time, and, probably, no inconsiderable sum of money. | front, or on either side of us. 7 

In conjunction with Mr. Runtz, the teacher of the Birkbeck School, at the Me- _ ‘‘ As soon as we were fairly staked down, I had the curiosity to raise my head, 
chanics’ Institute; Mr. Lovett, Mr. Cave, and others, in London; Mr. Combe, | 80d look around me. I found that I was ‘rear rank, right file,’ and that my 
Mr. Simpson, and others, in Edinburgh, and elsewhere, he has succeeded in | file leader was the ci-devant soldier, O’Cork. 

making the study of the social sciences popular. Archbishop Whately has “* The Indian guards, after having stripped us ot most of our clothing, left us; 
stated that there are as many as 4000 schools in which they are now suc- , and the girls and sqnaws now began to crowd around. I noticed that they 
cessfully taught. This is probably too large a statement; butit is certain that | Were gathering in front of my position, and forming a dense circle around the 
they are taught and learnt with pleasure in every part of the empire, and that Irishman. I was struck with their ludicrous gestures, their strange exclama- 
great masses of our youth are getting a very superior and rational education, of | tions, and the puzzled expression of their countenances. : 
which the bulk of the community knows little or nothing. That such an edu- “**Ta—yah! Ta—yah!’’ cried they ; and the whole crowd burst out into shrill 
cation nay lessen destitution, is higuly probable, but not prevent it. Possibly it | screams of laughter. : 

may be prevented by a complete knowle*ge ofall the laws on which man’s wel- * What couid it mean? Barney was evidently the subject of their mirth ; but 
tare d pends; but the community, as yet, are far from having attained such a What was there about him to cause it, more thau any of the rest of us ? 

know edge, and, till it be attained, no teaching can prevent the consequences of “* I raised my head to ascertain. The riddle was solved at once. One of the 
igno.ance. Every day more and more convinces us, anda discussion now going Indians, on going off, had taken the Irishman’s cap with him ;_and the round red 
on concerning the law of settlement strengthens the conviction, that, till | head was exposed to view. It lay midway between my feet like a luminous ball ; 
the corn laws were repealed, the labouring classes never had anything nd I saw that i was the object of diversion. 

like fair play; and to prevent destitution amongst them, other men “ By degrees the squaws drew nearer, until they were huddled up in a thick 
mus: improve in knowledge. Mr. Ellis is one of those who tech sound | Crowd around the body of ourcomrade. At length one of them stooped, and 
doctrines to all classes. He wisely and strenuously insists, in an touched the head, drawing back her fingers with a start and a gesture, as if she 
introdactory letter to Lord John Russell, on the propriety of directly had burned them! 

teaching in schools the causes of well-being, and the means of averting _* This elicited fresh peals of laughter; and very soon all the women of the 
tue causes of misery. We see, with much satisfaction, that a translation of Village were around the I:ishman, ‘scrouging’ one another to get a closer view. 
his tormer works is publishing at Paris. They well merit this honour, for they None of the rest of us were heeded—except to be liberally trampled upon; and 
are caleulated to be of great service to the French. To snch of our readers as half a dozen big heavy sq \aws were standing upon my limbs, the better to see 
de> (3 information on the subject, we can recommend Mr. Ellis’s books,“ Out- Over one anothers shoulders. 

lines of Social Economy,” “Questions and Answers, suggest a ideration “ As there was no great stock of petticoats to curtain the view, I could still 
ot some of the arrangements of social life,” “ Progressive Lessons on Social see the Irishman’s head gleaming like a meteor through the forest of ankles! 
Seien 2,’ * Introduction to the study of the Social Sciences,” &c., as well worthy “ After awhile the squaws grew less delicate in theirtouch; and catching hold 
of being read. They are all dictated by philanthropy, but philanthropy en- Of the short stiff bristlos,endeavoured to pluck them out, all the while scream- 
lightened by reasen. ing with laughter! I was neither in the state of mind nor the attitude to enjoy 
a joke; but there was a language in the back of Barney’s head—an expression 
of patient endurance—that would have drawn smiles from a grave-digger ; and 
Sanchez and the others were laughing aloud! 

* For a long time our comrade endured the infliction, and remained silent, 
but at last it became too painful for his patience, and he began to speak out. 

“** Arrah! now girls,’ said he, in atone of good-humoured entreaty, ‘ will 
yez be aizy? Did yez nivir see rid hair afore?’ 

“ The squaws, at hearing the appeal—which of course they understood not— 
only showed their white teeth in loud laughter. 

“**In troth, an iv I had yez on the sod, anent the owld Cove o’ Cark, I could 
show yez as much av it as ud contint ye for yer lives, Arrah! now, keep aff 
me! Be the powers, yer trampin’ the toes aif me feet! Ach! den’t rug me! 
Holy mother! will yez lit mealone? Divil resave ye, fora set of —— 

“ The tone in which the last words were uttered showed that O’Cork had at 
length lost his temper; but this only increased the assiduity of his ormenters, 
whose mirth now broke beyond bounds. They * plucked’ him harder than 
ever—yelling all the while—so that, although he continued to scold, I could 
only hear him at intervals ejaculating ‘ Mother av Moses!’ ‘ Tare and ages!’ 
* Holy vistment!’ * Livin’ Jaysus!’ and a variety of similar exclamations. 

“ This scene continued furseveral minutes; and then, all atonce, there was 
alull, and a consultation among the women, that told us they were devising 
some scheme. 

“ Several girls were sent off to the houses. These presently returned, 
bringing a large olla, and another vessel of smaller dimensions. What did they 
intend to do with these ? We soon learned. 

** The olla was filled with water from the adjacent stream, and carried up ; 
and the smaller vessel was set down beside Barney’s head. We saw that it 
contained the yuca soap of the Northern Mexicans. They were going to wash 
out the red! 

“ The Irishman’s hand-stays were now loosened, so that he could sit upright ; 
and a copious coat of the ‘ soft soap’ was laid on his head, completely covering 
the hair. A couple of sinewy squaws then took hold of him by the shoulders, 
and with bunches of bark fibres applied the water, and scrubbed it in lustily. 

“ The application seemed to be anything but pleasant to Barney, who roared 
ont, ducking his head on all sides to avoid it. Butthis did not serve him. One 
of the squaws seized the head between her hands, and held it steady, while the 
other set at it atresh, and rubbed harder than ever. 

** The Indians yelled,and danced around ; but in the midst of all I could hear 
Barney sneezing, and shouting in a smottiered veice, ‘Holy Mother—htch-tch! 
Yez may rub—tch-itch !—till yez fetch-tci the skin aff—atch-ich-ich! an’ it 
won’t—tscztsh! come out. I teil yez—itch-ch! it’s in tke grain—itch-itch! It 
won't come out—itch-itch |—be me sow]! it won’t-ateh-itch-hitca |’ 

* But the poor fellow’s expostulations were in vain, The scrubbing continued, 
with fresh applications of the yuca, for ten minutes, or over ; and then the great 
olla was lifted, and its contents dashed upon his head and shoulders. 

“* What was the astonishment ot the women to find, that, instead of medifying 
the red colour, it only showed forth, if possible, more vivid than ever! 

“ Another olla of water was lifted, and soused about the Lrishman’s ears, but 
with no better effect. 

** Barney had not had such a washing for many a day—at least, not since he 
had been under the hands of the regimental barber. 

* When the squaws saw that in spice of all their efforts the dye stuck fast, they 
desisted ; and our comrade was again staked down. His bed was not so dry as 
before ; neither was mine, for the water bad saturated the ground about us, and 
we layin mud. But this was a small vexation compared with many others we 
were forced to put up with. 

* For a long time the Indian women and children clustered around us, each 
in turn minutely examining the head of our comrade. We, too, came in for a 


| 
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Evucation, as a Means of PreEvENTING DestituTion, &c. By WILLIAM | 








Tse History of ManoMMEDANIsM and its Sects. By W. Cooke Tar Lor, 

D. Third edition, John W. Parker, West Strand. 
That the work has reached the third edition, is a sufficient recommendation of 
it. Dr. Cooke Taylor was a laborious scholar, and industriously pursued what- 
ever he undertook. The present work is a neat but brief history of Makhommed- 
anism, written in a pleasant style. He describes the principles of the religion, as 
well as its rixe and progress; the state of Arabia, and of the East generally, be- 
fore the coming of Mahommed , and is full of fables, stories, and anecdotes. 
Though slightly partial. perhaps, the general reader will find no more amusing 
history of the large subject in so small a compass. 





Cuare Asser. By the Author of “ The Discipline of Life.” Colburn and Co. 
Were we to estimate the progress of the religious doctrines justly or unjustly 
called “* Puseyite” by the numerous works of fiction which are published to 
promote it, we should judge that it was rapid in the extreme. We are, how- 
ever, wo.) aware that this conclusion would be an unwarranted one, as the ten- 
dency tc proselytism has shown itself unusually strong in the members of the 
sect ip question; and it is therefore only natural that they should readily and 
eager!y make use of the most powerful engine which the present time offers to 
those who wish to direct, or, at least, influence public opinion. Pusryite novels 
and Puseyite poetry abound in the land, and it is but doing the authors justice if 
w acknowledge that many, n most of their writings, are not only free from 
ail mora! taint, but interesting and stimulating to the powers of mind, as well 
as tc the better and softer feelings of human nature. Lady Ponsonby occupies, 
we belisve, a high position inthe ranks of female writers of this class, and 
**Clare Abbey’ will add to her reputation. It is the ‘* Discipline of Life’’ exhi- 
bited under different circumstances. The heir to the property of Clare Abvey, 
the son of a weak-minded and afterwards ruined speculator, and of a model 
woonan, has fixed his affections as a boy upon his beautiful ance-tral dwelling- 
place, which lends its name to the book before us. His youthful enthusiastic 
mird connects all the anticipation of his future life, of his exertions, and his 
nse uiness with it; and when, in his sixteenth year, heistold by his mother that 
they are ruined, and that the property must be sold, he conquers his griet, after 
the first shock is over, hides his sufferings generously from his mother, studies 
divini ~, and is appointed rector to the parish in which Clare Abbey is situated. 
A disappointed sullen nobleman has bought the abbey, and inhabits it with his 
wife, his son, and his daughter. Our hero, of course, becomes acquainted 
with the family, the son admires him, he admires the danghter, who, however, 
does not at first love him; the son is fatally injured in trying to assist the 
workmen who are repairing (Catholicising ?) the church ; dies after long suffer- 
ing; and a marriage with the young lady (then an vunly child) replaces Ernest, 
at the end of the story, in the position in which he stood at the beginning. 
Surely this is virtue rewarded to some p' ; and, ifeven young people did 
now read novels with any idea of finding in them the foreshadowings of real 
life, such a winding-up might be called dangereus. How many boys or young 
men, after a childhood of indulgence and plenty, are thrown upon the world in 
consequence of the recklessness or misfortune of their parents, and compelled to 
rely upon their own exertions for their support and success! Andoh! how few 
are even so far fortunate as to have their utmost exertions, their industry and 
toil, rewarded by obtaining a ving, if they be churchmen, or some thriving 
business if not! Yet Lady Ponsonby is not content with this good fortune for 
her hero, but blesses him besides with a young, beautiful, and virtuous wite, 
who brings his own former possessions as her do We might fill columns 
with observations upon the injurious tendencies of such a story. We miht say 
thatin ** Clare Abbey”? we found no connexion between the characters sought 
to be drawn and the events which befall them ; that the whole is as little artistic 





or pahooe 6 an cane ¢ Wak We Sil Samneate —hgieoy Phvon on They hed on nar ime 4a. pr ignore ‘Menton captives ; but. 
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poe yg of “ Clare Abbey” is extremely flowing and easy, and the lan yond a Goabt, Barney's w. » tit ‘f = tohed in 


the valley of Navajo. 

** Darkness came on at length, and the squaws returned to the village, leaving 
us in charge of the guards, who all the night sat watchfully beside.” 

Thus it is that the comic and tragic are blended in these remarkably stirring 
volumes, and smiles and tears alternately excited during its perusal. 





A Novel. Two vols, Colbarn. 

This work is by the author of ‘* Wayfaring Sketches,” and has a pious thought 
for its Lasis and substance. Itisa tale of crime, with love for its motive, and 
repentuice carried out for its end. There is aglow in the style, but a stiffness 
also. ‘ihe author has yet to learn to write with ease. At present he is far too 
ethica’. The moral, perhaps, is also superfine. The unlawfulness of mere hu- 
man ove is an ascetic doctrine, not very acceptable, we should think, at circu- 
lating libraries. Our novel-writer death to marriage 
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MistaM Sepvey; or, the Tares and the Wheat. 
Buiwes Lytton. 
That “Life is Fate’s game of blind man’s buff,” and that the treacherous 
adulation of men to women is only exceeded by the treacherous envy of their 
own sex, is the experience of Lady Bulwer Lytton. The suggestion with which 
this is replete is surcharged with melancholy reflection. Whose has the fault of 
her life been ?—her own or another’s? A fault there has been—a grievous one. 
Lady B. Lytton has talent, but without discipline. As an instance, we may 
mention that she has not yet acquired the art ot writing grammatically. Her 
le is exceedingly loose, and she substitutes flippancy for jest. Yet occasion- 
ally she has p which indicate not only thought, but force. U.. fortunately, 
the harmonising power is wanting ; there is no balance either in her mind or in 
her writings. Vile puns, thin and execrable jokes, crude remarks, and silly 


A Tale of Real Life. By Lady 








Uak ERISM ; or, the Story of my Life. By a Lady, who, for forty years, was a 
tie " member of the Society of Friends. Dublin: Oldham. 

The ‘oystery of any religious sect is interesting to minds curious concerning the 
work:ogs of opinion. Butthe lady who here seeks to instruct the world shows 





CLARENCE LEIGHTON; or, The Outcast. A Novel. By F. H. SAnpERs. 
Whittaker. 

The hero of this tale is the victim of varions domestic misfortunes—of blunders 

worse than crimes, the infamy of which he is compelled to bear, until it pleases 

destiny to make him compensation for his past sufferings. It is in the form of 

an autobiography; but the writer is yet inexperienced in anthor craft, and his 


present venture must be accepted merely as the exercise of the **’prentice hand.’ 





Tue Cup and the Lip: a Novel. By Lavra Jewry. 3 vols. Newby. 
This is a novel containing more stories than one connected with disappiontments 
in love and marriage. They are all more or less interesting. That of Dolores 
Nevil and Walter Livingstone is touching: a true affection for the latter, who 
is occasionally lunatic, is tie theme The matrimonial union is prohibited, but 
the love still continues; and the romance ends, not with a wedding, but a death. 
The style of the work is moderately good. 





CaLes Fietp; a Tale of the Puritans. By the Author of ‘ Passages in the 

Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” Colbarn and Co. 
The author of “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland” has gained the 
entire favour of tne reading public; and the manner in which the subject of the 
present werk—the heroism of tie Presbyterian ministers during the Great 
Plague in London—is treated, will tend to raise still higher the reputation 
already acquired The preface indicates that the otject of the author was not 
to write an amusing s-ory, but to iuterest the reader in the fate, and create a 
high esteem for the character of the ministers and their followers, who sacrificed 
their worldly prosperity, and, in many cases, all worldly happiness, to their 
moral and religious convictions. We agree with the author of * Caleb Field” in 
esteeming the heroism of the martyrs to their faith above all other hervism, and 
acknowledge that no undue means are employed in “ Caleb Field” to bias 
opinion. The tale is simply and becomingly told, and the characters speak 
appropriate language. 





Tae West of EncLanp_and the Exuisition, 1851. By HersERT ByNnG HALL, 
K.S.F. Longman. 

Mr. H. B. Hall had the honour to be selected by the Royal Commission to act 
as their representative for some of the western counties of England ; and, while 
engaged in forming committees and appointing secretaries, took an opportunity 
of contemplating and describing the beauties of nature on his route. We have 
the result of his observations and experience in this agreeable volume, which is 
adorned with some interesting illustrations. 





EXcELsior ; or, the Realms of Peesy. By Atastor. Woodfall. 
This book seems tohave been printed for private circulation rather than for 
general publication, whence it happens that only the printer’s name appears to 
the title, in addition to the psendonym ofthe author, whose real name, however 
(I. Orton, te wit), closes the introductory notice, which is dated from St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay. In this we detect at once much carelessness and immaturity of 
style. Butlet us, nevertheless, turn to the poetical di-quisition which forms the 
substantive argument of the work itself. Here the juvenile Alastor makes 
much account, and rightly, of the spirit of Love. as the on'y true inspiration for 
the genuine poet He likewise treats us with a “definition” of poetry; as 
thus :—" Poesy is the lightning-chain ’twixt heaven and earth; it elevates the 
real into the ideal, and annihilates the cold, false, and dead laws of materialism ;” 
a definition wi! ich may be safely said to defy criticism—succeeded by other defi- 
nitions of the different professors of poetry, from Shakspeare to Byron, which 
may be prorounced to be similarly qualified.” We have then certain rhapsodies 
on Byron, Keats, and Shelley ; followed by others on Tennyson, Bailey, Ather- 





stone, Kent (of whom we know nothing), Longfellow, Emerson, Willis, Leigh 
Hunt, Lamartine, Cook, Mackay, Bulwer, Dickens, and Robert Hunt. Verily, 
there isin Mr. Orton a wild enthusiasm, but as chaotic as could be wished. 
Need is that thereupon should be induced shape and jorm. Besides the peets 
above named, in subsequent chapters we have certain ravings on a score or two 
others, succeeded by certain metaphysical speculations on time and matter, not, 
however, sufficiently intelligible to permit of analysis or citation. 





Evstace.——An Elegy, by the Right Honble. Tennyson D’Exncovurt, M.P. 
Saunders and Utley. 
This exquisite little poem is in three parts, and in the good old-fashioned 
heroic measure. It is written by its accomplished author to commemorate the 
untimely death of a loved and gifted son, Captain Eustace D’Eynceurt. who fell 
a victim, at the age of twenty-five, to yellow fever, at Barbadoes, within a few 
days after he had arrived frem Engiand to join his regiment. In the same year, 
1842, a deep-sounding clock-bell was cast, and placed in one of the towers of 
Bayons Manor, the family seat in Lincolnshire, inscribed with these lines :— 
Me posuit 
Caro us de Eyncourt, 
Filium flore etatis abreptum 
E hium dilectissi 
Jeflens. 
Revocet vox mea dulces amoris horas; 
Moneat quoque quam fugaces! 
Quantula sit vita. 





The pathetic idea here sucgested seems to have orizinated the elegy ; and as in 
the original, so the bell is supposed to speak throughout the poem. 

The first canto isdevoted to the usual regrets and lamentations of the threnede, 
with no attempt at story or incidents of any kind; the second introduces ns to 
| the parting banquet, when Eustace takes leave of his friends prior to his depar- 
| ture for Barbadoes. One little incident at this feast struck us as being most hap- 
| pily conceived. In drinking to the assembly ont of a peculiar cup, an heirloom 
| in the family, Eustace expresses a hope that whenever that goblet passes round 
| the table his friend. will think of him; but his father, in some beautiful lines, 
| begs that he will rather take it away with him, that it may serve as a memorial 
link between himself and those he leaves behind :— 

And in those social hours, with p'easant friends, 

When cheerful converse anxio’s th ugbts undbends— 

If they discourse upon thy netive land, 

Of home and homely things. thie cup at hand, 

Charged with a tribute to such early ties, 

More: urely will awake thy sympatties. 

It may remind thee of thy parents’ hearth, 

Of those who loved thee Eustace, from thy birth ; 

Yes. still more swee ly wili thy heart respood, 

When this, thy father’s cup, shall pass around. 
To this the young soldier assents in a doubtful speech, which, though not so 
understood by the father, dimly presages his impending fate. The return of the 
cup, after Eustace’s death, gives occasion for sume highly poetic and pathetic 
lines :— 





The farewell cup to Bayons Hall restor d, 
Now stands apart, and sacred, on the board ; 
Fulti s the soldier s wish, when it rencws 

A sweet remembrance of his tast adieus ; 
Recals histond aud dying thought of home, 
And forms a link with Eustace in the tomb. 

The third and last canto is composed of religions refiections and{moralisings, 
and exhibits. perhaps, mest strikingly the author’s powers of thought. In fine, 
this exquisite elecy will be read with much pleasure. The versification pos- 
sesves remarkable sweetness, and the thoughts are happily expressed. It is a 
worthy tribute of an accomplished mind to the memory of a high-spirited and 
devoted son. 





SoMETHING of RUSKINISM, with a Vestibule in Rhyme. By an ARCHITECT. 
Hastings, Carey-street. 
For the benefit of some of our readers, we must state that Mr. Ruskin is an 
architect who has written learnedly, eccentrically, dashingly, and eloquently on 
architecture. By many persons his books are much admired, by others they 
are trea‘ed as pretence and quackery. We have no intention, on this occasion, 
to decide between these disputants, but we must tell the author of ** Kuskinism” 
that it will require missiles more weighty than his, albeit he uses both verse 
and prose, to put Mr Ruskin down. Some of the best passages of the pamphlet 
are those in which the author condemns the members of his own profession for 
not writing popularly, and insisting that nobody can understand architecture 
unless he be a professed architect, or at least a deep student of the art. But 
Mr. Ruskin is not chargeable with this fault, and the weightiest stone in the 
* Architect’s” sling strikes him not. We see some signs of change and regret in 
tho-e who have most contributed to make a great reputation for Mr. Ruskin ; and 
though it seems likely, therefore, that he will speedily sink to the common 
level, we cannot flatter the “* Architect” by saying that he wiil have much core 
tributed to place thisclever, but perhaps overrated author in his proper positions 





Tue TAREE Taiats of Lome; Sunshine and Shadow; the Phantasmal Re- 
pout, and other short Poems. By CaLpER CampPsBELL. Shoberl. 

$ volume by a well and deservedly respected author, fall of delightfui 
poetry. The facility and freedom of the versification are such only as could be 
commanded by an experienced metricist, while the feelings and sentiments 
communicated by means of such exquisite numbers are those of a tender and 
refined spirit, made excellent by suffering and sympathising with all that is 
good and true. Let the reader, however, udge tor himselt of the quality of 
these poems by an example :— 

AN EAST INDIAN FOREST. 

Ne silence and no solitude with night, T 

Amid those Iadian forests! yet alone, 


This is 


lancing in the moon— 
voices, as they 





nc more in the transgressions of her sect than we knew before, or than may 
readily appertain to any other professing body. Wuoridly-mindedness belongs to 
every ‘nmunion; individual shortcomings and aberrations may be brought as 
charges against all churches and societies. Out of Quakerism, as well as in it, 
these faults abound ; and it is scarcely charitable to railing accusations 
against the brethren, simply because the accuser had ed from their fellow- 
ship. It is clear that the lady had never cordially liked the association, though 
she had endured it for forty years. At the same time, there is much in this 
volume from which the Friends themselves would do well to take warning, 
and it is to be hoped that the instruction will not be lost. 

The adoration of their peculiar and distinguishing costume is well hit off. 
Like charity, it appears that it “ covers a multitude of sins.” This, however, 
was no original part of Quakerism. It is a superstition which has grown on the 
society, aud canrot be too severely exposed. The licentiousness of the white 
Quakers, also, is a fair subject for censure; but in the history of fanaticism, that 
of the Quakers is no anomaly, and therefore the present work proves much less 
than its writer believes. 


affectations, jostle each ether in this rude chaos of a book—the product of a dis- 
turbed intellect, to which the happiness of heaven seems to lie in the supposition | 
that therein are neither old maids nor husbands of any age. Such a mixture of | 
power and weakness was scarcely ever before exhibited. 

The scene is laid in Ireland, and pseudo Irish manners and Irish jargon serve | 
to perplex the shadow of a plot, and stultify the dialogue. The burthen of the 
song is still the same :-— 

“ We had been ordered, while the Duke of Brunswick remained with us, 
never to allude to the Prince Regent before him, or ask my uncle to tell us any 
stories about him; for, as ‘the first gentleman of the age’ had treated his sister 
in a manner that an honest scavenger would have been ashamed to have treated 
even his wife (that only beast of burden not included in the Cruelty to Animals 
Act), the subject, of course, would have been a disagreeable one to him.” 

It is with regret we record that one social wrong has so penetrated the 
exiatence of a woman of talent as to corrupt its development, both in its foun- 
tain and its stream, to such an extent as nearly to defeat her utmost efforts at 
self-improvement and literary production, evident as these are in every page. 





| hroes 
In some dire serpent's fangs; or angry groan 
of 


Companion’d by strange thoughts, I stray: 
& tone, 
That varies ever. maketh music. light 
Or solemo, in mine ear—the wailing moan 
Of winds tree-strangled ‘midst embracing 


ance ; 
And nodding gloriosas hym their tune 
To d ewsy parrots; and lithe jizards prance 
On jasmine steeds, that shut their starry eyes 
Beneath the falling dew; while crickets 
coon 
Nocturnal ditties to the bats, that rire 
From dim recesses, where the —_ baboon 
a lair! Hark! where, between huge 


Of teak and bamboo, how with angry growl 
The tiger roa:s for food! The jungle-fow! 
And peahen, screaming, flee—while past mo 

¢ 


rawle 

The monstrous hooded snake, to scaréd 
eyes 

Showing its swelling cores’, where deadly 
venom lies! 


boughs; ; 
Or night-bird’s shriek, expressing deadly 
t 
ar, from slumber; or, where 


grows 
Yon cane wood near that pool, the croak of 


frogs 
Arising harsh—whilst upward gleams and 





A ae fireflies, dancing o'er the bogs: 
No solitude, nor silence, then, is here, 
For life and sound fill all the atmosphere. 
The same delicacy and elegance, both of thought and style, pervade most of 
the poems in this admirable collection. 
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HE following tour is projected more especially for the pedestrian and 
horseman, but may be used, except in one or two cases (which will 
be pointed out in their proper place), by those who prefer a car. 

Premising the tourist at Keswick, and wishing to make a three or 
four days’ foray, he will proceed by the eastern shore of Derwentwater 


STOCKLEY BRIDGE, TOP OF BORROWDALE. 
to Lowdore waterfall, pass the village and bridge of Grange—“ subject 
of sketches innumerable’—and enter the secluded and romantic valley 
of Borrowdale. 
One mile beyond Grange stands the Bowder, or boulder, Stone (see 
View), a detached rock weighing nearly 2000 tons, 
and resembling a vessel resting on its keel; on the 
right, at a short distance, is the beautiful eminence of 
Castle Craig, from which, West says, “the views 
are singularly great and pleasing ;” and, indeed, if 
one of the finest views of Derwentwater, with its isles 
and guardian mountains, is not considered worthy 
the climbing Castle Craig to behold, the would-be 
tourist had better keep to his ottoman and indulge in 
** the pleasures of imagination ;” for, undoubtedly, few 
other spotsin Britain possess such manifold attrac- 
tions. One mile further is the little village of Ros- 
thwaite; and half a mile further, the one Chapel and 
pretty parsonage of Borrowdale. From near this, a 
road on the left leads to the village of Stonethwaite, 
and by a mountain pass into Langdale; proceeding 
by the road on the right, Seatollar, a neat residence, 
a little way on the road diverging from Borrowdale 
by Howister to Buttermere, is presented to view. 
Cross Seatollar Bridge; and forward three-quarters 
of a mile to Leathwaite Bridge, by a road presenting 
many charms. On the left is the limpid “ Grange,” 
and the extremely narrow valley with its miniature 
fields, and occasionally a small farm-house or cot- 
tage. Its eastern boundary is Keppel and Hind Crags 
and the sonorous Glanamara. On the right the road 
is almost bordered with the favourite beech-fern and 
overhung with trees, which extend backwards on the 
steep mountain sides to an immense height; but at 
intervals patches have been cleared for cultivation, and the skirts 
of those enclosures present features somewhat new in the moun- 
tain districts. The trees, without distinction, are “pollarded,” the 
* Carver Holen,” with a bole of four to five feet girth, bearing as vigorous 
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PART OF STYHEAD PASS. 


a spread of branches asthe ash. On reaching Leathwaite Bridge, the 
pedestrian will keep the right bank of the river (leaving the road), to 
visit the celebrated yew trees— 
fraternal four of Borrowdale 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove. 

A. little beyond the yew trees is the celebrated plumbago or wad mine, 
its site marked by a path from the wooden Far Bridge, and the debris 
of the excavations. Following the pathless river-marge, Steckley Bridge 
(see View) is reached. Rude are the materials of Stockley Bridge, and 
crude, perchance, tle sc entific skill of its peasant architect, yet there is 
a grace in its outlines in keeping with the wild scenery around ; below, a 
foaming torrent; above, a quiet pool, fiinged with graceful ferns; and 
behind, a background of rifted crags and noble mountains. 

The traveller by car, having crossed the river a: Leathwaite Bridge, 
and passed through the small and solitary hamlet of Leathwaite, will 
now have to depend upon a pony to bear him from here over Styehead 





CRUMMOCK WATER, LOOKING TOWARDS SCALE HILL. 


Pass to Wastdale Head, five miles, or probably to Strands, a further 
distance of six miles, before he can engage another. 

From Stoekley Bridge, the path winds the steep breast of Aaron End. 
The pedestrian may leave the path, and proceed a short distance on the 
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right, to peep into Taylor’s Gill, a fine rock-girdled caseade; regain the 
path, or keep by the stream, and occasionally take a retrospect of Bor- 
rowdale, arrive at Styehead Tarn, “mirror of the mountains; ” hence 
the path is exceedingly tortuous, winding around, and between huge 
blocks of stone. On the left, at a distance of two or three hundred 
paces, may be observed an object unusual to the eye of tourists. It is 
one of many gauges placed in this district by J. F. Miller, Esq., F.R.S 





&c., of Whitehaven, who, with the ardour of genius, has worked out a 
series of interesting data relating to the extraordinary Fall of rain in 
mountain regions. From Styehead Tarn, to the descent into Wastdale 


BOWDER STONE. 


the view is most magnificent: on the right are the green and great Ga- 
ble Mountains; in front is Lingmell, over whose rugged top peer the 
pikes of the mighty Scawfell—* chiet of England’s mountains ;” on the 
left are Great End and Sprinklingfells. The descent of Styhead into 
Wastdale afford: a v'ew eminently beautiful. Far far below is the nar 
row valley and ‘‘3 interesting stone walls, its tiny chapel, and few anu far 
between dwellings. its giant mountain, and partially seen lake (Wast- 
water); but it is not until the valley is reached, that the mountains can 
be fully appreciated. Great Gable, Yewbarrow, Ling- 
mell, and the Scawfell, separated by the awful chasm 
of Mickledoon, are there seen in at their glory. 

From Wastdale Head to the lake the road winds 
along the base of Yewbarrow; thence along and 
nearly parallel with the lake snore for three miles 
and a half, affording on every side scenery of the 
wildest grandeur: on the left, across the lake, are the 
stupendous “ screes,” on the right the steep sides of 
Middlefeil and Buckbarrow, while the read ascends 
and dese nds, or winds to avoid the formidable crags, 
which here present an interesting geological feature, 
viz. the glacial theory of Agassiz. At the foot of the 
lake is Wastdale Hall, a site commanding a beautiful 
panoramic scene. Half a mile before we reach here, 
our View is taken. The masses to the right are the 
screes ; Rext Scawfell and Lingmell, under the clouds, 
which completely obscure Scawfell Pikes, the highest 
ground in England, 3166 feet above the level of the 
sea. The dark conical mountain in the centre of the 
view is Great Gable. Yewbarrow bounds our pro- 
spect to the left. Between it and Great Gable is seen 
the dark edge of Kirkfell, itself an oasis of the moun- 
tain desert, seated amid luxuriant woods and fertile 
meadows: it beasts a thriving pinetum, foremost of 
which is the Auracaria of Norfolk Island, and the 
weeping Deodar of Nepaul. A little below this isa 
ravine in the screes, called Hawl or Hole-gill, contain- 
ing several exquisite miniature cascades, and there 

the delicate filmy fern grows with unwonted vigour. Arrive at Strands, 
with choice of two hotels, and proceed to Gosforth by a road afford- 
ing some pleasing views of the vale of Ravenglass. Arrived at 
Gosforth, the church forms the sole object of interest in its ancient and 
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sculptured cross,the quaint epitaphs 
of the tombstones, and its peculiar 
cenotaphs. From Gosforth by the 
high-road to Calder-bridge, three 
miles ; bait at the ‘quiet and highly 
respectable hostel of Mrs. Clarke, or 
at mine host’s of the ‘Golden 
Kleece,” W. Jackson, champion of 
the wrestliig ring. One mile from 
the vidage ure the celebrated ruins 
of Caller Abbey, mentioned, and 
view given, in the first route. About 
i mile above the Abbey are the re- 
mains of a Roman or Danish camp. 
Krom the Abbey or the camp the 
pedestrian may trace the course of 
the “ winding Calder” tothe wooden 
bridge at Thorneyholme; then keep 
the left or weet branch of the river 
for a distance of about two miles to 
+ rustic and frail wooden bridge, 
‘panning a chasm of the rocks 
crussing it and seeking the nearest 
furm-house, he will receive instruc- 
tions tofind the road leading to En- 
nerdale-bridge. 

rhe traveller by car or pony will 
have to keep the fine mountain 
road over Cold-fell to Ennerdale- 
bridge, one mile before he reaches 
which, our view is taken; thence to 
the boat-house or “ Anglers Inn,’ ’ 
on Ennerdale Lake. From the win- 
dows here the view is extremely 
beautiful. Across the lake, on the 
right, is Cragfell, Reevelin, and the 
bold rocky Angling Stone; in front 
is the Side, Iron Crag, &c.; and 
nearly closing the head of the val- 
ley stands the imposing Pillar, with 
the pinnacled pillarstone on one side, 
and the water-shed of Windyett on 
the other. On the left from the 
Doat-house is Merdhouse ; below it is 
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LOWESWATER. 


Bowness Knot, a fine craggy knoll; and still lower, the wooded promon- 
tory of Whinsey Crag: beyond, in range with Herdhouse, is the Cop, 
hed Pike, Highstile, and High Crag, which terminates the view on the 
Near the head of the lake is Smithy-beck : 
there and on the opposite shore are iron slag-heaps, testifying that the 
adventurous Roman (for there are no records to the contrary, and even 


tern flank of Ennerdale. 
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BUTTERMERE 


tradition is silent) had penetrated 
this lonely region, and forged fet- 
ters for a people from their own soil. 
teaving Ennerdale, the tourist, if 
walking, may proceed between Ban- 
nafell and Herdhouse, tracing the 
stream to its rise and over the ridge 
(leaving 2 peculiar cop or hill on 
the left) to Flontern tarn, a deso- 
late, inky-looking sheet of water. 
From the tarn he will follow its 
discharging stream till he reaches 
Loweswater. By pony or car he will 
keep the high-road, through the 
arcient village of Lamplugh, cross 
the common, and by «a precipitous 
descent (from which there is a re- 
markably fine view) reach the head 
ot Loweswater (see View). The wood 
teads along the shore of the lake, 
across and around the foot of which, 
on the skirt of Melbreak, are some 
pretty pastoral scenes, farms, cot- 
id white-washed chapel. A 
iivuse on the left issaid to have been 
avearly residence o: Lord Bi ougham ; 
on the Scale Hill, “a right good hos- 
tel” for a soj urn, From thence, 
pleasant, well-kept walks, through 
Lanthwaite Wood (see View), lead 
to Crummock Water: from this itis 
optional to boat er walk along shore, 
at the foot of Melbreak, to Scale- 
force waterfall, a distance of four 
niles; then to the village of Butter- 
mere, two miles further. Boating is 
t» be preferred, as the scenery from 
the water is most magnificent, look- 
ing .owards Seale Hill (see View). 
Melbreak towers proudly on the left; 
in front are the Lanthwaite Woods, 
and on the right are the lofty Grase- 
moor Ladhouse, Whitelicld, and 
Whiteless Pike. Turning round, and 
looking up the lake, the scenery is 
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equally fine. seyond Melbreak, 
rises Ked D.ke, Highstile, and High 
Crag terminated by Honister Crag ; 
on the left is the house, and black 
promontory of Rannerdale Knot, 
which has been partially blasted 
down to form the roadway, even 
now almost overhanging the darkly 
deep water. Pony and car will 
keep this road from Scale Hill to 
Buttermere. Buttermere has long 
been known to one-half the world 
by the dramatic story of its rustic 
beauty, “ Mary of Buttermere,” and 
will now become known to the other 
half through the misadventures of 
its “* Sandboys” family on their visit 
to the Great Exhibition. Half a 
mile from the village is Buttermese 
Lake, 15 mile long, situated in a 
romantic region. From the foot the 
scene (see View) is one of savage 
grandeur: on the right is the steep 
side of Highstile, enlivened by the 
foamy cascades of Sour Milk Force ; 


beyond is Higa Crag; and at 
the head of the dale, Honister 
Crag, 1700 feet high. gloomily 


frowns down on the lonely ham- 
let of Gate’s Earth. On the 
left is Buttermere Moss, and at its 
foot the road leading by Honi-ter 
pass to Borrowdale. Before leav- 
ing Buttermere, the tourist must see 
Scale Force, about two miles distant: 
he may take a boat on Crummock 
and land on the opposite shore, or 
follow a path leading through the 
fields between the two lakes, and 
cross the stream by a rustic wooden 
bridge; then on by the shore of 
Crummock till he meets the stream of 
the force ; tracing itup ashort dis- 
tance, the loftiest waterfall of the 
lake district (loftier than Niagara) 
will meet his gaze. At firs: sight he 
may feel disappointed; as it is after 
climbing the first and insignificant 
fall, and having entered the narrow 
gorge, he feels the utter and im- 
pressive loneliness of his situation : 
astream of water (scant though it 
may be in very dry weather) falling 
perpendicularly 156 feet—the cod 
misty spray--the twilight gloom— 
the fretwor! ranches against the 
strip of sky above—and the red 
sienitic rocks clothed with a luxu- 
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riant growth of the rarer ferns— 
altogether form a scene of uncom- 
mon interest 

Leaving Buttermere by the Hanse 
road, the Chapel (see View) attracts 
attention, from its extremely small 
size; yet it is built on the site of one 
which contained only seven sittings 
—suflicient, too, for the population 
of the dale. The road at the sum- 
mit of the Hanse is 800 feet high, 
and from thence descends to the 
Vale of Newlands—a romantic de- 
file amidst lofty mountains; thence 
by way;of Portinscale to Keswick. 





Tue New CoaL-WuaippeErs Act 
~-At the close of last session, a new act 
of Parliament for the regulation of the 
coal-whippers of the port of London 
took effect. It is entitled, ‘An Act to 
continue and amend an act for establish- 
ing an office for the benefit of the coal- 
whippers ofthe port of London.” There 
are 50 sections anda few formsin the 
new law, which is to continue in force 
until January, 1856. Some of the pro- 
visions are similar to the enactments in 
the fermer act. The Board of Trade 
has the appointment of three commis- 
sioners, and the city of London andthe 
chairman of the coal-facters may each 
appoint one commissioner; they are to 
be styled ‘‘ Commissioners for the Re- 
gistration and Regulation of the Coal- 
Whippers of the Port of London.” The 
chairman is to be annually appointed. 
All coal-whippers employed are to 
be registered, unless they have been 
registered. The coal-whippers’ office is 
toregulate the proceedings under the 
cemmissioners. Tackle is to be found 
for the use of vessels discharging car- 
goes. Where a cargo is to be discharged 
by coal-whippers, the shipmaster is to ap- 
ply to the office, and the wages are to be 





FROM LANTIIWAITE WOODS. 


paid te an officer attending therefrom. 
There is an alteration in the payment 
of wages, declaring that a ship-master is 
not compelled to pay them but on boar: 
the vessel, which wages are to be 
paid to the men after certain deduction-, 
The commissioners are empowered to 
make by-laws for the government ot t) « 
coal-whippers, and for the management 
of the office, which by-laws are to |e 
submitted to the Board of Trade, and 
the board is to signify their approv: | 
or disapproval of the same within fur 
weeks. The other provisions princi; aly 
relate _to the recovery of monies ai d 
penalties. <A ‘Fraction Fund ” is to te 
established for the benefit of the mer. 
All moneys, after the payment of wags 
and fractions to the fund. are to be paid 
into the Chamber of the City of London 
for the purpeses of the act. ~ 

BIBLES AND PRAYER-ROOKS.— 
A parliamentary paper, obtained by Mr 
Hume, has just ceen printed, containing 
a copy of the letters-patent under which 
the Queen’s printers, Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, exercise their priv ilege of 
printing Bibles and Prayer-books, and 
Acts of Parliament, as also an extract 
from a charter of the llth Charles I., by 
which the University of Oxford claims 
the right of printing Bibles and Prayer 
books. No return has been received from 
the University of Cambridge. It appears 
that George iV. granted letters-patent 
to Andrew Strahan, George Eyre, and 
Andrew Spottiswoode, and to their as- 
signs, &c, as Royal printers, for and 
during the term of 30 years, to com- 
mencs from the 2Ist of vanuary, 1830, 
The University of Ox ic imsthe right 
of printing Bibles ™! Prayer-books 
under several charters, and more espe- 
cially underthe one mentioned. Theright 
is stated not to be barred er limited or 
affected by any letters-patent since 
granted, sccording to several decisions in 
Chancery and in the House of Lords, inall 
of which thernght was distinctly reec £- 
nised. 7 
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BRUSSELS EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THE triennial exhibition of pictures by Belgian artists was to have 
taken place in Brussels this year. The occurrence of the Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition of London suggested to the Government the propriety 
of enlarging the limits of the ordinary “ Exposition des Beaux Arts,” 
and, instead of restricting it exclusively to the works of native artists, 
to invite original paintings, sculpture, engravings, and medals from living 
artists of all nations to the hospitable Belgian Exhibition ; the rather so, 
as, except in an industrial point of view, such works ot art 
are excluded from the Exhibition of All Nationsin London. Accordingly, 
a Royal decree, of 19th March last, authorised the establishment of the 
exhibition which has recently been opened and rexzulated, 
the admission of works of art, the distribution of medals for excel- 
lence, and the purchase of pictures by the Government, 
dividuals, or by a lottery, the tickets to which are 10 francseach. A 
temporary building has been prepared for the reception of the 1479 
art of every description, forwarded from all parts of 
It is erected in the courtyard of the Museum of In- 
dustry, the buildings of which form three sides of a quadrangle, 
the fourth side being the Rue du Musée, in which is situated 
the English Church. The locale of the Exposition, without having 
any arehitectural pretensions. is not the suitable to the pur- 
pose for which it is erected. In style it is rather Byzantine than any- 
thing else. Anelevated porch occupies the centre, 
wing on each side, containing the offices.&c. A transept, 
with a painted figure of Belgium 
jects behind it, from which three naves open on each 
lighted like the transept from the roof, forming nine distinet 
salons. The external walls are divided by frames into compart- 
ments, covered with canvass, on which, in quiet grey tints, are 
painted arabesque ornaments; lance-heads for the cornice, on which 
float the flags of all nations, those of Belgium predominating. The 
interior is hung with dark maroon-coloured cloth. Assuredly nothing 
could be simpler than this temporary erection—nothing could be con- 
ceived of better taste, or more suitable to its objects. ‘Lhe building was 
erected in two months, at a cost of £1400, and the architect is M. 
Cluysenar, to whose taste is due the beautiful covered Gallerie St. 
Hubert, in Brussels. 

The arrangement of the catalogue of the works exhibited is sin- 
gularly detective. The artists’ names are placed alphabetically, and 
their pictures numbered consecutively; No. 1 being M. Albema, of 
Dusseldorf; and No. 1479, M. Zwengauer, of Munich; but, in the 
gallery, the only order followed is that of the size or subject of the pic- 
ture; so that it is impossible to discover a given number except by 
searching the whole gallery through. 

Louis Gallait, a Belgian artist, exhibits a large picture, ‘‘ The Honours 
rendered after their decapitation to Counts D’Egmont and De Hora.” 
The bodies are placed on a bier covered with black velvet, ard the heads 
annexed, but evidently not adhering to the lifeless trunks. The 
members of the “ Grand Serment,” or Guild, are contemplating the 
bodies of the martyrs in dumb grief, 2nd tears are on the cheeks of a 
few sturdy citizens. A Spanish soldier and a superior agent of the 
Duke D’Albe are witnesses of the scenein haughty disdain. This com- 
position tells its own story in a touching and affecting manner, and the 
mutilated corpses have nothing repulsive to the spectator. The picture 
is carefully and correctly painted, and is much admired. It is said to 
have been purchased by the Government for £1200. 
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M. Gallait has also another picture here, No. 553, “ Art and Liberty.” | 
A Bohemian peasant, holding a bow over hisviolin, appears waiting for 


an inspired theme. 
Gustave Wappers, of Antwerp, has no picture here; but De Keyser 

has a fine painting, commanded by his Majesty—subject, “ Elizabeth 

of Hungary distributing alms to the poor.” 

No. 223, by Cogniet, of Paris, * Tintoretto painting his Daughter after 

her death,” was painted and exhibited upwards of twelve years ago. 

This picture possesses a melancholy and graceful reality. 


M. Vanschendel has a remarkably clever and truthful “ View of a | 


Market-place at Rotterdam,” under the combined effects of moonlight 
and candlelight, painted with the minute detail worthy of the ancient 
Flemish school. The limits of the present notice will not permit a 


closer scrutiny of other excellent pictures, the criticisms on which will | 
find a better place in the journals exclusively devoted to the fine arts. 
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GUN ACCIDENTS, AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
(To the Editor of the ILtusTRaTED LonpoNn News.) 


S1n,—As the shooting season bas now commenced, will you allow me to make 
a few remarks on the danger which attends the use of the gun, employed in the 
usual way, and unprotected by any means for the prevention of accidents? 
Allow me to say, that I have nothing to do in the manufacture of guns, and am 
in no other way interested than in the causeof humanity. It is now three years 
since I published some letters on the present subject, since which time I have had 
the dismay te reckon upwards of sixty accidents, of such a kind as might, almost 
all. have been prevented by the simp e and inexpensive means I propose. 

When we refiect upon the insane practice which prevails, we shall not be 
surprised at the results. The introduction of the percussion lock was so sudden, 
and recommended by such advantages over the old plan, that it wasimmediately 
and unhesitating!y adopted ; and from that hour to this, 
without any attempt having been made to lessen or do away the danger it 
intro.taced. I do not mean that safety lecks of various constru: tions have not been 
invented, but none of these have got into use, because all demand of the» portsman 
that he should learn and adopt some new mode of manipalation in the use of the 
gun. 


security, has not been considered worth the truuble. 


The statistics of gun accidents clearly suow that nearly all happen by means of | 
the cock or hammer of the leck, aud no? by the trigger, whieh is protected by its | 


guard. The mo-t common causes of accident are these. The cock, which rests 
upon the cap su-tained by the nipple, is casually lifted, but not high enough to 
catch at the half-cock, and je: descend upon the cap, which explodes: or while 
thus resting, the cock receivesa biow, and the gun is accidentally discharged. Now 
there is a fact connected with these two kinds of casualty which israrely taken into 
consideration, and but little known. It is this: the fulminating composition 
contained in the cap, having been pressed upon, as it is by the full force of the 
sprivg for any lvngth of time, becomes so susceptible from its particles being 
brought into such close contact between the hammer and the anvil underneath, 
that the slightest blow will cause its explosion; hence a fertile source of acci- 
dent and calamity. A reference to the accompanying diagram will show at 








SAFETY PLUS ‘SCIRE F 


once how easily this may be prevented. It will be seen that a plug of soft iron 
is inserted into the tumbier or scire (that thick revolving plate to which the 
cock is attached), and that this plug coming in contact with the scire point 
(under the controul of the trigger), holds the cock suspended over the cap, 
in such a way a3 to protectitfrom falling off, but not to touch or rest upon 
it; and here, it will be seen. lies the importance and efficiency of this simple 
contrivance, for nnder no circumstances whatever can the cock fall upon the cap 
but when and while the trigger is held back. Suppose that by a full or heavy blow 
the scire point escapes from the notch either on half or full cock, it cannot fail to 
be caught by the projecting piug, and thns all mischief will be prevented! This 
fact will show at once the uselessness of all contrivances which do not provide 
azainst the pressure, the lifting, or the casual striking of the cock down upon 
the cap, or the accidental going off at half or fu!l coek, since no accident can 
possibly happen but that which will hoid back the trigger while the cock 
descends. 

It will be seen at once, that to employ a gun thus treated, puts the sportsman 


to no inconvenience whatever ; indeed, he might continue its use from morning | . : 
; 8 g | if 2 “honour and two or three, pass it (vide 52). 


till night without being aware that he was carrying an instrument by which, 
accidentally, he could neither kill himself nor his companions. It bas been ob- 
jected to me, that there are sportsmen who let the finger slip from the trigger 
at the instant of puliing it. Oce manin athousand may be addicted to this 
trick, in which case the cock might be caught in its descent; but nearly every 
sportsman, on firing, presses the butt of the gun to his sheulder, grasps the stock 
firmly, ad holds back the trigger steadily till the explosion is complete. 

Twenty years age, on buying a pair of pocket-pistols, I had an extra notch 


filed in the tumbler, a contrivance which is not uncommon in order to prevent | 


the cock pressing upon the cap; but I found, after the scire point had become a 
little blunted, and the notch a little worn, that this was not efficient. The plug 


| the charge in his heel, and dies in three days. 


by private in- | 


with an advanced | 


“ahs : | if they have one » ble ; 
distributing wreaths of laurel, pro- | Raageedbene pt odigene eect 
side, | 
| up, one for single, two for a double, &c., and two added for the rubber. 


| can return an honour (49); secondly, when he has trumped out. 


scure game: 


| your long snit, and therefore preserve one. 





it has been continued | 


Old habits are inveterate; and whatever was promised in the way of | 





| fore, 
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is a new contrivance, and may be made to project far enough to insure the most 
perfect security: every construction of lock is susceptible of it, no difficulty or 
derangement takes place, and its introduction by most gunsmiths would be 
done at the cost ef a shilling. 
I am, Sir, your obedient —, 
E. V. RtPPINncILLe. 
P.S.—Among last year’s gun accidents are the following pine calamities, 
all transpiring in the space of six weeks:—-Lady Carden, in Ireland, killed on 
the spot by the falling of a rifle. The hand of ason of the late Daniel O'Connell 
dreadfully shattered by the accidenta! discharge of one barrel of his gun, while 
loading the other. The only son of Cel. Orde killed on the spot in attempting 
to draw a gun towards him, holding by the end of the barrel. A Mr. Street- 
field, in company with Lord Sheffield, lets his gun fall upon the floor, receives 
The wife of a mechanic, at Bir- 
mingham, s' ot dead on the spot by the accidental discharge of a gun. Two 
brothers in Essex, the one kills the other in handing him the gun. A farmer, in 
Kent, killed in drawing his gun through a hedge, &c. 


SHORT WHIST. 


In cutting, the ace is lowest. In cutiing out, the highest goes out, the stranger 
comesin. In cutting for partners, the two lowest play with the two highest, and 
the lowest deals. 1f two persons cut the same cards (two deuces or two queens, 
¢.g.), they cut again. 

2. The dealer's partner makes the cards, and gives them to his right hand; 
dealer shuffles them again (supposing two packs). 

3. If we win before the adversaries have scored a point, it is a treble game; 
if three or four, asingle. The game is five. 

4. If we are at four we cannot count honours. 

5. The rubber is the best of three games. The games are marked by fish, put 
Thus, 
two singles and a treble is a rubber of one, a double and two trebles a rubber of 


six, &c. 
6. Finessing is chiefly practised third hand. If I have first and third best, I 


the 


| finesse the third best (+. e. play the third best), for the chance of left hand not 


having the second best. Finesses are best in trumps, and when strong in 
trumps. 
7. Tenace, the advantage of position, chiefly obtained, fourth hand. When I 


| am fourth hand, if I have first and third (e. g. ace, queen), I make both. 


8. Totrump out is to lead trumps. To ruff, é. e. to trump. 

9. Mark well the trump card ; attend to the board; attend also to the score; 
and, when playing for the odd trick, seldom finesse ; play single cards ; in short, 
play a forward game. 

10. When I have many trumps, of course it is probable my adversaries have 
few ; consequently, in this case I play a backward game in other suits as if they 


| were trumps, for they are not likely to be ruffed. 


1. Return partner’s lead immediately; first, when you win with ace and 
Obs. 9 or 10 
is an equivocal lead not absolutely to be returned; in general, your partner’s 
lead muy be returned at a future time. 

12. Never play a 6 for a 5. or7 for 6, &c. 

13. Partner wins wy winning card with best; he commands the suit: 
seccnd best ; he bas no more. 

14, Endeavour at least to remember trumps and commanding cards. 

15. When winning cards are between me and my adversaries, I play an ob- 
the contrary where partner has a good hand. 

16. If partner refuses to trump a winning card against him, I play my best 
trump. 

17. When I am, or when my partner is, weak in trumps,I discard from my 
numerous suit, and keep guard on adversaries’ suit. When I or partner strong 
in trumps, preserve the numerous or strong suits; in general, discard from 
partner’s suit, but seep a small one to lead when trumps are out. 

18. If you are in doubt about a trick, win it. 

19. If you have a moderate hand, sacrifice it to your partner. 

20. When a partner discards to his partner’s lead, it is to show his strong suit. 

21. I remain with Ist, 3d, and 4th trumps; I play the latter. 

22. How to establish a /ong suit —Ace, three trumps, and a long suit ; I pass 


with 


| two rounds, but always win the 3rd round ; ace, king, and two, with a long suit; 


pass one round, or lead a small, but win the 3rd round. Then yonr long suit 


| forces out the best trump, if you have it not, and your 13th trump brings the 
| long suit in again, and establishes it. 


With ace, king, 4, the ace and king; with king, queen, 4, the king (supposing 
stilla long suit); te ensure three rounds of trumps. This is ditficuit when 
left hand is very strong in trumps. When partner is strong in trumps he pro- 
tects your long suit. When trumps are out, a commanding card will bring in 

23. The 13th trumpis very material. With ace, 4,and the 13th trump; pass 
the king and queen. 

24. Lead through the strong suitand up to the weak. 

25. Small card turned up, keep it till last, unless adversary leads trumps, and 
throw it away even before a smaller. 

26. Be cantious about ruffing or over-rufting when strong in trumps, unless 
your partner (a good player) visibly forces you; this caution is less necessary 
when you have no long suit. Ruff even uncertain cards when weak in trumps. 

27. Ruff your adversary’s strong suit immediately. 

28. Force your partner, if he playsill. Force your partner to obtain a saw, 
— is always desirable, and for this purpose lead the single card before 

orcing. 

29. Force your partner when you suppose him weak in trumps, on these 
grounds.—lIst. That you or the adversaries are strong in them; 2ndily. That he 


| leads a single card (vide 40); 3rdly. That he ruffs and wins, and does not trump 


out. 

30. Strong in trumps, #.e. honours and three, or one honour and four; but less 
than this aliows you to force your partner. 

31. Never force adversary but when he is strong in trumps. 

32. If a good player refuses (to trump) he is probably strong in trumps, with 
one strong and another weaker suit, from which he throws away (vide 26). 

33. Under-play. I have best and second best of left hand lead ; I make one 
of them, and play a small in order—Ist, that partner may make the third best ; 
2ndly, that I may command left hand’s suit. 

34. If your king makes, it does not follow that partner has ace. 

35. Keep the commanding card of adversary’s lead, never of partner’s. 

36. Odds 2 to 1 against another player having a card named. Odds 5 to 4 that 
he has one of two cards named (not in your own hand, of course). 

37. When strong in trumps, inform your partner of it soon (vide 30). 

38. Rules for a child.—Follow suit. Return partner’s lead. Play lowest 
second hand, and highest third hand. 


THE LEAD. 

39. Best lead from sequences of three or more, the highest ; second best, from 
the most numerous suit. 

40. With a few small trumps, a single card. 

41. Better lead from a suit headed by king or queen than ace, and let your 
adversary lead the latter, in which case the ace will do them most harm 

42. | have six trumps, I remain with four, the best in adversary’s hand; I 
lead a sma) trump. 

43. Trump out, #. e. 
partner has a strong suit ; thirdly, if adversaries play from weak suits ; 
if strong in other suits though weak in trumps. 

44. When partner has no more trumps, lead trumps in order to take two or one. 
Lead through an honour when strong in trumps or the game bad. Partner turns 
up an honour, lead a small, if strong; if weak, your best. Queen turned up on 
right, lead king ; knave turned np, lead queen. 

45. Ihave last trumps (orI and my partner) winning cards and a losing one— 
I lead the latter; if no winning cards, a trump. 

46. Show your strong suits before you lead trumps. 

47. Generally speaking, ace and honours in trumps (or in other suits if strong 
in trumps), lead a small (vide 10). If weak in trumps, the ace. 

48. Ace, king, and knave: the king, and stop. Your partner returns, and 
you finesse the knave. (This is reckoned old-fashioned, and in a numerous suit 
will not do.) 

49. Ace queen, or ace knave, a small, except it is a numerous suit. But 
avoid this lead, for these cards give you ¢tenace, fourth hand. Ace ten is more 
likely to give tenace than ace nine ; therefore prefer leading from the latter. 

50. Ace, king, and three trumps, a small, that partner may make a trick. 

51. King, queen, &c., in trumps (or if strong in trumps) a small; otherwise 
the king. In a numerous suit not trumps, the king. 

52. Lead 9 or 10 only when best of a weak suit of 3 or less: or from sequence 
to king: or 9, 10, knave, king. 


RIGHT HAND LEADS: I AM SECOND HAND. 
53. Ace and king. I win, and if strong in trumps continue. 
54. Right hand wins and returns. I have best and 4 small: 

player enough to have finessed, I pass it if strong in trumps. 

55. Ace, knave, and one; the knave. 
56. Ace, queen, pass it unless he lead knave, then play ace. 
57. Ace, king, 10; the 10. 
58. Having led from king, &c., right hand has won with knave or 10, and re- 


lead trumps—first, with six trumps; secondly, when 
fourthly, 


supposing he is 


| turns; puton king, the only chance of making it. 


59. Never put on queen, knave,or 10, second hand. 
60. King, queen, &c.: one of them if weak in trumps, not ifstrong (vide 59). 


PARTNER LEADS; 1 AM THIRD HAND. 

61. If I win partner’s lead with queen I don’t return, except in trumps. 

62. Partner leads ace and queen. 
queen. 

bo Ace, knave, and one; the knave. 

. Partner leads 9 or 10; ifI have ace I winit; if an honour and one, winit; 


65. Partner leads a 13th card; it is to force the adversary (to trump,) there- 
I put on ahigh trump. [Keep a place in your hand for 13th cards.] 
66. Sequence of 3 or more; the lowest. 


LEFT HAND LEADS; I AM FOURTH HAND. 
. I win adversary’s lead ; I return, unless I have a very strong suit. 
. Left hand leads king ; 1 have ace, knave ; pass it. 
. Ace, queen, and two trumps; left hand leads knave; I pass it. 
. I have best and second best of left-hand lead. I make one, and play a 
small, in order, first, that partner may make third best; secondly, to command 
the lead, This is called wnder-play (vide 10) as to the backward left-hand game, 


I have king and two; I must win his 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LEMA—" Mullher a Boo"’ is the motto of Dunne, of Brittas 

A DESCENDANT—Arms of Waltham: “Sa. a chev. between three suns arg. 
peacock s head az" 

I N—Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B, 6, Clifford-street, Bond-street, London 

A SUBSCRIBER—We do not know of any place where s ch coloured plates as desired cou ui be 
obtamed 

JULIAN A—“ Gyronny of right or and sa." are the arms of Campbell. Manchester is, as -e- 
gards population, the second town of Great Britain 

ye can find no crest to the name in question 


T K, Walsall—W 
IGNOR AMUS— [he word * clerical” may be applied in the way named. Acle ical error is 4r 


Cres 


y—Lord John Rasgsell is nephew of Lord William Russell, who was murdeed 
Curvoisier. in 1840, being son of Lord William's elder brother, the .th Duke of Bedford 

ne PHA-CLYST—We regret that we are unable to decipher the seal 
T C E—The arms cent are not those of Hingston 

J C--The arms of Coulthart, of Cou thart, county of Wigton, and of Collyn, county of un - 
fries, a very ancient and distinguished Se vttish family, now reprevented “by John Kovs Cow 
hart, Esq. of Croft House, Ashton-under-lyne, are, “Arg a fesse beiween two colt in 
chief and one in base, courant, sa Crest: A war-horre’s head and neck couped «rg., 
armed and bridled ppr., garni: hed or. Supporters dexter, a war-borse ar. completely 
armed for the fie'd ppr ; . astag of the =~ Motto: Virtue non ve: ly 

A WANDERER IN NORTH WALE sanJobe Neeld, Esq, M P. Neeld, E 


simist 
is brother to !sveph #q, 

MP. The second wife of sir John Hesketh Lei hbridge, Bart, is Julia second daughter of 
Sir Henry Huch Hoare Bart 

STEL ot ~SirJ JR Maskentle, Bart., married Lady Anne Wentworth Fijgwiliia.o on the 10th 
Oct, 1838 

ONE Wuo REQUIRES INFORMATION—Coariesy gives est d nation 

DikBY —The arms of De Horsey of Clifton, co. Lorset, Az. thre 
er. br idied gu. Crest; A horse's head couved or, ppt plumed, an. ++ 

B C C—The p oper liveries would be white and black 

A SIX YEARS’ 5UbSCRIBER—Arms of Brizgs of Houghton: “ Gu, three » 
@ cantoverm " 

E G—The half 


Meds m 


reads couped 


melles or, 


pay ‘fa Major is 93 6d adsy 
A, Oswes*ry — Lioyd, of Huvoddunoi—Arms ; “ Sa a hart trippant arg. attired or.” Lloyd of 
G'o'ster, King’s co —Arms: ** Paly of eight arg. and gu. 

JW B, Brancroft—Arms: ** Or, op @ bend between six crosees, crosslet az., three garbs of 
the first. Crest: A garb, between two wings expanded =. " |. is illegal to assume 
arms of a family of the same name, to whick vou are not re ° 

AN IxQuiRER—The wife of Mr William Hamilton, the third sun a bough the daughter of a 
Baronet, would not be entitled to the unqualified designation 0. M.. Hamilton 

A READER, Liverpo.l—The seal and the arms thereon are clearly foreign 

A M‘N B—There is no Sir James Blair Hunter, Bart..of Dunsxey; the e xisting Ba--vet is Sir 
David Hunter Blair, of Blairquhar, whose eldest son by his first marriage is Lieu. -Colonel 
James Hunter Blair, born 22nd March, 1817. Sir David has by his first wife ouv other son, 
Edward, and one daughter, Maria Dorothea, married in vo to Walter Kiliot, Eeq. By 
his second marriage Sir David has pack rong poco two daug hte 

L—1!. A misprint 2. ** Elder’’ is the co expres-ion ; though ** eldest” is more commor 

eke ANT READER—<Apply to Chapman, 142, Holborn, for the latest work on the |i. 3 

tates 

L E, and AMBROS®—See the “ Yachtsman’s Manual” 

“ neepcicank thetic Manchester—Children of nine years old are admitted to th 

xhihiric 

RR, Clihe a —Wood-engravers’ tools may be had of “pee Fenn, Newgate-stice 

A SUBSCKIBER, Tullamore—Apply to the Austrian agen’ 

SPECULATOR and A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER, Lyming ae ernpot inform you 

SCRUTATOR—Mr Farrer, Wardour-street, is the person most likel; to pessess the information 
you require 

W W—M‘Cormack’s reaping machine has already been Illustrated in our Journal 

A E S—Address the editor of a literary magazine 

A PASSPORT ViCTiM should app’y at the Austrian Embassy 

Cheltenham— We regret that we have not room for the letter 

T J, Newport—“ Hamei's : rench Grammar,” published by Whittaker 

TS. Warwick—The Godiva Procession was Liustrated in our Journal in 1848, No 323 

BOTANIST—Apply to a devler in second-hand books at Oxf rd 

— WHO WISHES TO EMIGRATE—See ibe ** Canterbury Paperr,”” published by Parker, 445, 

»st Strand 

RE D, Gloucester-place, is thanked; but we have not room for the IUustration 

A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, Strand—The * Penny Cyclopedia ” 

HALIFAX should obtain the interest of a Director of the Company 

FAUST should apply to a professor of singing 

A SUBSCRIBER—{he removal would be illegal 

A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, City—Mare: are still considered ga: 

J M bas been misinformed; Dr Layard was born in Paris in “1317. 
in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, No 464 

NoRD Bi mingham— Davidson's ** Treatise on Short-hand ”’ 

x Ly V, Midhurst—See the ‘* Song of the Apple-tree,” with Engraving, in No 464 of eu 
Journal 

J R, Manchester—The Portrait will appear shortly 

A SUBSCRIBER, New Ross—Prepared photogenic pa 
lane, Cheapside 

E A C, Brighton—The Newell Lock is Mr Hobbs’ invention 

ROGANS—A small work upon the Examinatien has just been published 

F C 8, Atherstone—* Blackio’s Dictionary " is preferable 

A A informs us thet the Englishman in a recent adventure with some 
was M: ST Clissold 

H T, Manchester—We cannot enlighten you as to the Hungarian demo * 

HCE, Edinburgh—Some of the Mexiv-an Iodians subsist entirely on v ar les, but drink 
pu'que to excess. See “* Life in Mexico” 

MELPOMENE- Apply to any bockseller: we cannot give pi 

aS ONSTANT SUBSCRIBER, New Cross—We cannct give any a SOs asto the French 
lottery 

ARTHUR B, Abergavenny; and DE LUNATICO— \Ve cannot inform you 

BR Y, East Grinsted—See the Exeter Journa 

C, Macclestield— Address the poet, care of Mr Moxon, Dover-street, Piccadilly 

MONENsSIS should send his fu | address 

J S—Apply tothe director, Somerset House. See the “ Fine Arts Almanac” 

W A—Sheridan’s song, ** Here's to the maiden,” with music by Linley, may be had of any 
music-seller 

EF, ent arity have not room for a list of the British Musenm trustees. Sir Henry Ellis 
- ‘principal librari 

E H—* shirley” oan * Jane Eyre” are by Currer Bell 

J tara is the first coaling place of the steamers on the overland route to 

ndia 

ANON—We have not heard of the prize 

JS A, Coventry—Modes of silvering glass are given in Hunt's “ Handbook to the Official 
Catalogue of the Great Exhibition” 

J MB is thanked; but the incident bas been too often parrated to be repeated here 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER—tee Cunninghsm's ** Handbook of Londen,” for a 
the Cock-lane Ghost. See, also, a volume entitled “* Signs before Death,” 
of Johnson,” &c 

Youne EXNGLAND—Colonial papers are filed at the Jerusalem Coffee-house. Cowper's-court, 
Cornhill; and at the North and Sourh American Coffee-house, 59 and 60, Threadneedie- 
street. The Colonial Club no longer exists 

Amos, Cork—There is nothing new in the filter plan 

CLE, Lis»ou—We sha!! be giad to see any sketches of events, &c 

A SUBSCRIBER, Limehouse—Mr Cocking was killed in a parachute descent, July 24. 
The ers of Brunswick did not accompany Mr Green in his batloon voyage to Na 
Nov 7 

wc, i is thanked; but we have not room forthe sketches 

WL'R, Lywpsiove; and H T, Sheffield— Declined 

L G, Chelsea—Yours is a question for a patent agent 

E M H, Dawlish—We have not space fer the lines 

HISToRIC PiCTURES we have not room for 

ena ENS, [rowbriige—Lardner’s * Railway Economy” will inform you 

Bolton-le-Moors—The scene in question, in the large sheet of Sketches, is a portion of 
‘Tandon Bridge 

A G, Marlborough Collece—We have not room. The establishment has been more than once 
illustrated in our Journa! 

E J, Tuabridge Welis—The President steamer — from New York in March, 1841. Her 
fate to this day remains a melancholy myste 

A SUBSCRIBER—Address ** Mrs Moir, care of ~ Blackwoood, Edinburgh" 

W C T, Cumb-r and — Brussels is accented on the first syllable 

A SUBSCRIBER—Any popular account of the Ruilding wi'l inform yeu 

A KEGULAR—Apply to Mr Robertson, pa‘ent-agent 16, Fleet-street 

R H M, Greenwich, is thanked. We sha'l be giad to receive the print 

N N F, Bombay, and A KR, Kye, are thanked; but we have not room fo 

G B, Birmingham—We think n t. For stereoty ping, see Savage's * L.. 

H B, Swansea—See the “* Taxidermist’s Manual” 

J 8—Ths holder o the accep’ance w 1] be an ordinary creditor 

Ms A—Apply to Mr Beard. phe otographer, King William street, City 

Epsom—Apply to Miller, artists’ colourman, Long- acre 

A, CLAY, Perthshire—Carton-pierre is made by Jackson, Rat!.oone-place, Oxiurd- street 

C F—See Cruchley’s Picture of London, new edition 

W M—We have sot room for the letter on the * Vela‘ — Portrait of Charles I.’’ 

HC, Great Baddow—See Cliffe’s “* Book of North Wa 
8 B 8, Ever'on, is thanked; we t that we have not le for the Illustration 

VERITAS—The paragrayh in question was copied from a daily j: urnal 

C G, Kelso—Her Majesty is not seat d during the i at Drawing 

RosaMonD—* Hints on Etiquette,” published by Longman and Co 

A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER—Wilkinson’s ** South Australia’ treats specially of 
farmi 

Mepicvs, Sussex—We cannot snare space to reply | - your four-sided letter 

J M. Sunder'and—We shall be glad to see the Sket 

DELTA—Apply at the Royal Academy of Music, Tem erden-street, Hanover-square 

A Z, Clapton—We cannot undertake to give the recommendation 

A W, Pstchiey—The two-page Engravings in our Journal are iatendei ‘o \e inserted by ‘he 
binder as fulding plates 

PuHoca—We regret that we have not room 

J W, Ashton Court—We have, more thaa once, engraved an aloe in full bloom 

ANN— Photographic materials may be had of Horne aod Co., 123, Newpate-street 

W H—Surenne’s “ Pronouneing French Dictionary.” See * Etiquette of Courtship and 
Marriage 

JF, Gepecet—Thase is no such arrangement of “chemical constants’ as you name 

KRALE, Leeds; and A SEASON TICKET | OLDER—Received 

W N W, Hampstead-road ~ We have not room 

IN QUIRER—There is no legal mode of annulling the marriage contract b t by div. ree by act 
of Parhament. The plan suggested would be of no avail 

J P—The arms of Partridge are; ** Gu. on a fesse cottised or, between three partridges rising 

of the last, as many torteaux. Crest: A partridge, as in the arms 
A CONSTANT READER IN THE COUNTRY—The affinity, although illegitimate, woul inva- 
lidate the marri-ge 
A BC—There are small fees required for searching parish registers, but none for investigating 
the Harleian MSS in the British Museum 

¥ H K—Lucien Bonaparte was father of the Prince of Canino 

SURCULUS—The marks of cadency may be of any tincture, the law of heraldry bein, regarded 
of not utting colour on co'our, or metal on metal. The position is immaterial 

F1p Der—The /4tb and 15 h Vict, c 60 (the H tical Titles A ption Act), contains no 
power of turning any parties out 

EXCELSIOk—'the marriage, though without consent, will be good when once effected, but the 
difficulty will be this. If tho marriage is to be by banns, the parents may forbid the banns. 
Ifthe marriage is to be by license or the registrar's certificate, a disclosure is compulsory, 
under pain of committing an indictable mi*demeanour, of the fact of whether either of the 
con'racting parties be under age; and, if that bsso, the parents having notice, may put + 
stop to the marriage. Moreover, a party marrying another under axe, by means of fraud 
or false statement, may be deprived of all rightto that ethers proper:y. See 4 George 4th, 
c 76, 8 16 23 

M J—The offender may be indicted for bigamy in the county where he is apprehended o1 
in custody, or in the county where the second marriage took place. No doubt, he may be 
tried in Jerse 

TL, ae Ble is thanked; but we have not Peege for the sketch. 

A RAILWAY TRAVELLER is thanked. h-re can the invention be seen 

HS R—*ee the Tea ise on Shel eernEey published by Knight, oa od Cheapside. 

A DUBLIN SHOPKEEPER—Apply to obertson, 166, Fieet-street, 

1.— Yer: berides high treason and murder, a judge may pass sentence of death for cérta n 
cases of arson with regard to houses having persons in them, and government ships and 
stores, for burglary and robbery with violence, (and for afew other offences either very 
heinous, or where the leg has rs to abolish the punishment of 
death. 


Basit—We do not interfere in wagers 
Equus—Under consideration 
ISABELLA—We > not know the lecturer 
T and A—Brig’-and 

T P, Cork, is thanked 


3.0as 


Bee the “ Memoir '’ 


paper may be had at Kright’s, Foster- 


Mexican robbers 


account of 
weil's * Life 


1aS7 


he Ilu-irations 
onars of Printing” 





sheep- 








A W, Birmingham—Declined 

THE CITIES OF THE PLAIS—Ineligible 

B B's Sketch, we bave not room for 
M—We have no heard of the Club 
DELTA, Dablin, should apply at the Office 
MARITIME— We have not room B O M, Cork—Received 

C B, Taunton--We will see E W J, Norton—Received 

J ¥ F, Warrington—Mré O may be correct HIBERNIA—We have not room for. 
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MONUMENTAL BUST OF 
THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES 
BULLER. 


It will be interesting to the many 
friends and admirers of the much 
lamented Charles Buller (says the 
Examiner),to know that a monu- 
ment to his memory, subscribed for 
by the most eminent men in the 
State, of all opinions and parties, is 
now placed in the north transept of 
Westminster Abbey. It is a marble 
bust, with tablet and inscription. 
In the likeness (which otherwise is 
excellent) we miss something of the 
refinement of expression which we 
remember in life. Perhaps the fea 
tures are a little too old and massive. 
But the sculptor has so happily 
caught (and, we understand, from 
posthumous records) the good- 
humour as well as intellect which 
distinguished the original, that the 
work must be ed as a remark- 
able proof of the ability and taste 
of Mr. Weekes. It is placed imme- 
diately on the left of that fine speci- 
men of the genius of his master, 
Chantrey—the statue of Francis 
Horner—commemorating a career 
as full of noble performance and 
noble promise, closed as prematurely, 
as deeply and widely deplored. The 
inscription on the tablet, recording 
with eloquent discrimination and 
feeling the characters and virtues of 
Charles Buller, is from the pen of 
his attached friend, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes :— 

Here, amidst the memorials of maturer 
greatness, this tribute of private affec- 
tion and public honour records the 
talents, virtues, and early death of the 
Rieut Hon. Cuag_es BuLien; who, 
as an independent member of Parlia- 
ment, and in the discharge of important 
offices of state, united the deepest 
human sympathies with wide and philo- 
sophic views of government and man- 
kind, and pursued the noblest political 
and social objects, above party spirit and 
without anenemy. His character was 
distinguished by sincerity aud resolu- 
tion, his mind by vivacity and clearness 
of comprehension ; while the vigour of 
expression and singular wit, that made 
him eminent in debate and delightful 
in society, were tempered by a most 
gentle and generous disposition, earnest 
in friendship and benevolent to all. The 
British Colonies will not forget the 
statesman who so well appreciated their 
desires and their destinies; and his 
eountry, in recalling what he was, de- 
plores the vanished hope of all he might 
have beceme. He was born August —, 
1806. He died November 29, 1848. 
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MONUMENTAL BUST OF THE RIGHT MON. THE LATE CHARLES BULLER, IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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NEW CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM SWEDEN AND NOR- 
WAY IN THE GREAT EXHI- 
BITION. 

Just when we thought we bad con- 
cluded our general bird’s-eye view 
of the Crystal Palace, the King of 
Sweden and Norway sent ina cargo 
of miscellaneous contributions, which 
fill up, and more than fill up, the 
blanks to which we referred in a 
previous article. The carriole has not 
arrived, but the sledge is there in 
the shape of asober comfortable tho- 
roughly business-like looking vehicle, 
Jess luxuriously elegant than the 
Canadian sledges, more solid and 
business-like than the racing affairs 
from Russia. Rather square in out- 
line, painted dark rosewood, lined with 
blue cloth, with robe trimmed with the 
fur of one of those Norwegian bears 
that Mr. Lloyd used to take such 
pleasure in pursuing. It is a carriage 
in which, after a month’s hard frost 
and snow, a respectable couple might 
take adrive without exciting any very 
particular attention. With the sledge 
have cometwo other vehicles, a gig 
and posting chariot, mounted on 
circular springs, for which the inven- 
tor claims advantages which could 
only be explained by a diagram. Fol- 
lowing the example of Prussia and 
Spain, Sweden displays a huge can- 
non, with a novel contrivance for 
loading at the breech. This for- 
midable instrument is placed in the 
avenue close to a gigantesque grace- 
ful egg-shaped urn of highly-polished 
red mottled granite, which would 
appear, so bold and regular are 
the curves, to have been cut out by 
machinery. The Swedes connectep 
with the Exhibition are sanguine 
that this granite will become an ar- 
ticle of commerce. 

Among the articles for domiestc 
use we must especially note two com- 
pact and economical cooking stoves, 
in which wood, charcoal, or peat 
may be used; a machine for heating 
flat irons, without contact with fire, 
which can stand on a table. This 
is very ingenious, and, on a smaller 
scale, to the many sensible ladies 
who themselves iron their fine things, 
would be invaluable. But the most 
generally useful article is a window 
sash, exhibited by Major Rosenhild, 
of Christiansand, Norway, which, 
without lines or weights, can in- 
stantaneously be moved up and 
down, or fixed from withinside, 
while, from the outside, it is im- 
possible to move it. The invention 
consists in a “ spring fitted into the 
stile of the sash.” The free end of 
the spring fits into a catch formed 
in the window-frame, by which the 
sash is immovably fixed until the 
projecting piece is pressed or lifted 
on to the catch, for which purpose 
the end of the spring projects a 
small distance beyond the surface. 
By applying the finger to this pro- 
jection, the sash-frame can be moved 
either up or down, as may be re- 
quired, 
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Some soapstone pans, which would be useful in boiling preserves or 
acids of any kind, to which we alluded in our notes on the United 
States, are exhibited by Sweden, and can be sold at a very cheap rat — 
about 1s. 3d. each. Indeed, the exhibitors claim the merit of cheapness 
for almort all the articles shown in this department; for instance, muffs 
and tippets of gray squirrel-skin are marked at very moderate prices, 
although the higher class of furs are dearer in northern countries than 
n England. 

Ainong the articles of luxury deserving attention are a carved wood 
picture-frame ; rosewood tables, inlaid in silver; a chandelier of metal, 
with glass pendents, richly gilt; and a magnificent tankard of silver, 
fashioned after the pattern of a slice of the trunk of a tree, the handle 
formed by two gnarled twining arms. This is worthy to have been the 
drinking-cup of one of the strong-armed Bersekers, or fierce Scandi- 
navian Sea-Kings, 

ecase of raw produce, fine samples of virgin silver and copper, and 
specimens of pearls, are very nicely arranged. 

It is to be regretted that these contributions, which have given so much 
more importance to the department of Sweden and Norway, did not 
arrive earlier. 








NEW CHURCH OF ST. JOHN, KENILWORTH. 


On the 19th instant the village of Kenilworth presented an unusually 
animated appearance, on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone 
of this new Church. The clergy of the neighbouring districts, many 
of the inhabitants, and several well-dressed visitors, assembled in the 
old parish church, at eleven o’clock, when a sermon was preached by 
the Venerable J. Sandford, B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. Upon the 
termination of the service, a procession to the site of the new Church 
was formed. The Abbey-street and the whole line of road to the site 
of the new Church, at the end of the village, towards Warwick, was 
more or less adorned with banners, flowers, and evergreens. The en- 
trance to the site was also adorned with banners and flowers; and a 
raised platform for the visitors, the school children, &c., was graced at 
the back with a banner, on which the crown was emblazoned, with a 
loyal motto. Stretched out over the front of this platform, and near 
the foundation-stone, was a white streamer, with the words “‘ Mine 
eyes shall be open, and mine ears attend to the prayer that is made 
in this place.” About half-past one o’clock, the procession reached 
the ground. The service commenced with the singing of a hymn, 
“Great is the Lord our God.” The officiating minister, the Rev. E. E. 
Wilmot, then read selections from the Scriptures, appropriate to the 
occasion. After the minister had recited two collects, the auditory and 
children sang the 117th Psalm with good effect. The leaden box, con- 
taining the scroll of parchment, was then deposited in a cavity beneath 
the stone, and the silver trowel being presented to Lord Leigh by C. J. 
Wheeler, Esq., his Lordship laid the stone, saying: “ Inu the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and in the memory of St. John the Evangelist, we place 
this stone in the name of Jehovah, God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost.” The Rev. G. S. Bull, of Birmingham, then 
ascended the stone, and delivered an extemporaneous address, charac- 
terised by much feeling and eloquence. 


. 





NEW CHURCH OF ST. JOHN, AT KENILWORTH. 


At the conclusion of the reverend gentleman’s address,the assembly 
sang a hymn—* Lord, in this dark and stormy day.” 

The Rev. E. E. Wilmot then repeated some prayers,}after which the 
National Anthem was sung by those assembled. 

Mr. Boddington, surgeon, then mounted the stone, and asked for three 
cheers for Lord Leigh, which were given heartily. His Lordship briefly re- 
turned thanks, assuring the assembly how gladly he assisted, in his 
humble way, in promoting the work laudably set on foot by the Rev. 
Mr. Wilmot, to whose zeal and industry the parish was in the main 
indebted for the new edifice they were about to raise. His Lordship 
concluded by calling for three cheers for their worthy vicar. These 
being given, Mr. Wilmot returned thanks, and the procession again 
formed, and proceeded to the King’s Arms, opposite to which it stopped, 
and after singing a hymns separated) Some old people were regaled 
with tea and cake on the ground, and the school children were similarly 
entertained on the grounds adjoining the residence of the vicar. 

The site of the new Church abuts on the Leamington Railway on one 
side, and faces the Warwick coach-road on the other. It is about an 
acre in extent, and affords space for a parsonage, which is to be built on 
one side of the Church, and a school, whici is to be erected on the 
other. The cost of the land is £350. The Church is to be built in the 
early English style, with a tower and spire, at a cost of £2500, ex- 
clusive of the site and the architect’s percentage. It is to contain 
seats for 600, of which 400 are to be free. A collection was made on 
the ground, which amounted to £96. 








MONUMENT TO JOHN BROOKS, AT MANCHESTER. 


Tris fine memorial to one of the great leaders of the Anti-Corn Law 
movement has recently been erected at Man-hester. It is made en- 
tirely of Sicilian marble, and is adorned on its sides with symbolic 
statues, placed in niches, of Fortitude, Charity, Commerce, &c.; and in 
the pilasters and spandrils with floral emblems of the cotton .nd flax 
plants, poppies, roses, oak, laurel, and other branches, all vearing, in 
their attributes, relation to the figure above and around which tiey are 
placed, and illustrative of the commerc.al and domestic character of the 
dead. In its general character this monument is particularly graceful, 
and is more worthy of note from its being of novel, yet, at the same 
time, highly pleasing outline and decoration. It is from the studio of 
Mr. Jobn Thomas, architect and sculptor, Paddington. 
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MACHINERY COURT. 


This and the opposite page contain'two different representations of quilts, table-covers, panels, &e 
parts of the Exhibition Building; one,the Machinery Court, with Fair- kind ever done before in this or any other country, and are admirably 
bairn’s crane, and the famous patent hydraulic press which was used in adapted for decorative purposes. We engrave two of them, which are 

ising the tubes of the Britannia Bridge; the other a part of the both from designs by Laugher, Dwyer, and Co. That on the top | 

Foreign Nave, in the French department, with Matifal’s large cast-iron of the page is one of seven designs illustrative of the seven acts = ea ay aT imei 
vase in the foreground, and various articles of coarse grey potteryin the of mercy; the other represents, in child’s sport, the ups and downs 

rear, 


, which are equal to anything of the DESIGN WOVEN IN SILKe- U¥ HOULDSWORTIIT AND CO. 








3 ie 
of life. S 
Messrs. Houldsworth and Co., of Manchester, exhibit several most Moore’s patent Louvre Ventilator is a very simple and eflicavious con- 
vevutiful specimens of patent machine embroideries, consisting of trivance, adapted for every form of window. 























MODEL OF AN INDIAN BARGE.—EASL INDIAN DEPARTMENT ALYINE PLANT PICTURE,—BY R. F. HECKEL, OF MANNHEIM, 
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IVORY CARVING,—EAST INDI\N DEPARTMENT, 





EAST INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 
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Several Pictures composed of Alpine Plants, exhibited in the Zoll- 
verein department, are fanciful compositions, in a style well adapted for 
the decoration o. ulbums. The flowers present great variety of hue, and 
are combined w.th great taste. 





PIANOFORTE.—BY PAPE, OF PARIS AND LONDON. 


The Pianoforte by Mr. Pape, is one of his clever inventions. In its 
general appearance it resembles a loo-table, the top lifting up im sections, 
and displaying the keys, sounding-board, &. There are remarkable 
designs amongst Mr. Pape’s contributions, all possessing great c : 
notice. 

The various Models figuring in the East India department are ex- 
tremely interesting, «s exhibiting the costume and trades of almost 
every cast of the native population. We engrave two groups of these, 
one of which appears to be a procession, in which native and Briti-h 
troops are combined; a third Engraving represents a model of an In- 
dian barge, with a native crew rowing her. 
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DRESSING-CASE.—BY C. ASPNEY, OF BOND-STREET. 


This is, indeed, a splendid piece of workmanship. The dressing-case. 
intended for a lady’s use, is manufactured out of a choice specimen of 
rare wood, most elaborately carved with devices illustrative o: Neptune’s 
attributes,in or moulu.rich'y covcred and gilt. The interior arrangements 
are of an equally magnificent character; the stoppers of the various bot- 
tles, which are of silver gilt, bezring the name “ Annie”—the lady for 
whom this elegant product.on was manufactured. 

The horn candlestick fiom Hamturg is a pleasing specimen of a 
style of ornamentation peculiar to the hunting distr.cts of Northern 
Germary. 





HORN CANDLESTICK.—BY RAMPENDAIT, OF HAMBURG, 
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THE NEW GRAMMAR-SCHOOL AT IPSWICH. 


THe foundation-stone of this handsome edifice was laid by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, at Ipswich, on July 3 last, and the interesting 
proceedings were duly reported in our Journal of July 12. 

The Ipswich School was orifinally founded by Royal charter; so that 
the laying of the fir-t stone of this re-edification of the School-house was 
a weil-graced compliment to the in-titution. 

We gather, from Clarke’s “‘ History of Ipswich,” that the existence of 
a graminar-school at Ipswich appears in the records of a great court 
held in the reign of Edward IV. In 1482, Richard Felaw, portman, 
who had been eight times bailiffof Ipswich, twice returned member of 
Parliament for Ipswich, made over his house andlands at Whitton for 
the maintenance of the master of the school, a gift still called after the 
name of the donor. In 1525, or the following year, Cardinal Wolsey, 
having founded Christchurch, at Oxford, commenced building a tributary 
establishment at Ipswich, upon a scale equal to that ofthe public schools 
at Eton and Winchester. At his request, Felaw’s gift was alienated, 
and the old Grammar-School was merged into the new foundation. At 
the fall of Wolsey, however, his flourishing school also fell under 
the displeasure of his imperious master, whenit was discontinued. The 
King then granted a new charter for the re-establishment of the old 
school: and the deed was enlarged and confirmed in a subsequent char- 
ter by Queen Elizabeth. The institution has since maintained its 
ground, and has of late years greatly increased in educational impor- 
tance, under the present head-master, the Rev. J. S. Rigaud, M.A. 

The corporation of Ipswich, being alive to the great advantages to be 
derived from this Royal foundation, determined to erect a more capacious 
and convenient establishment. In this object they have been assisted 
by some public-spirited individuals, and the result has been the com- 
mencement of the new edifice under the auspicious circumstances we 
have already detailed. 

The site of the new School is at a short distance from the town, look- 
ing over the Arboretum and Christchurch Park on the east, and com- 
manding an extensive view of the beautiful river Orwell and the rich 
valley of the Gipping on the south and west. The building, of which 
we have engraved the principal portion, will have a collegiate aspect, 
in the Tudor style, having a frontage of 168 feet, and a depth, on the 
south, of 110 feet. he front elevation, with its projecting porch, its 
gables, pinnacles, and parapets, is a picturesque composition. The porch 
ef the main entrance will be a reproduction of the celebrated “ Wolsey’s 
Gateway,” the most minute details of which will be adhered 
to; and the entire building, of red brick and dark mortar, will 
be in strict accordance with the olden structure. At the several 
external angles octazonal buttresses rise above the springing of the 
gables and ornamented parapets, and terminate in pinnacles. A tower, 
70 feet high, crowns the entrance-hall. This apartment is 16 feet 
square, and above it are the infirmary and the convalescent-rooms. 
Tle corridors and staircases are spacious. The school-room is 62 feet 
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NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL, IPSWICH. 


by 31 feet, and 20 feet high to the springing of the open-timbered roof. 
The dining-room, senior and junior class-rooms, and library, are pro- 
portionally spacious. The dormitories are 12 feet high. Lavatories, 
baths, and good drainage are amply provided. The play-ground com- 
prises 64 acres. The section of the building appropriated to the use of 
the head-master includes convenient apartments for the under-masters. 
Great care has been bestowed upon the plans; and Mr. Flaury, the 
architect, has generously relinquished, for the benefit of the institution, 
all remuneration whatever for his professional services. To conclude, 
the building and its provisions are planned throughout in that liberal 
and enlightened spirit by which the inhabitants of Ipswich are uni- 
formly characterised. 


FLOGGING IN THE Army.—In a report made to the Secretary at 
War, by Lieutenant-Colone!l Jebb, the Inspector-General of Military Prisons, 
which has just been printed in a Parliamentary paper, the subject of flogging in 
the army is brought forward. It seems that imprisonment, in lieu of corporal 
punishment, has been beneficial in its operation, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of a number of military officers. Colonel Jebb states—* If the views of 
the more experienced officers in her Majesty’s service as to the deterring influ- 
ence of corporal punishment were correct, a great increase of crime in the 
army might have been anticipated, as the necessary consequences of limiting the 
power of courts-martial, and materially diminishing a mode of punishment 
deemed to be the most efficacious for the maintenance of discipline. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to see that the result has not been unfavourable; and though 
it may partly be attributed to the encouragement given to good conduct, the 
better class of men who have entered into the service, and the partial discharge 
of some of the worst characters, yet, taking all this into account, I think expe- 
rience has sufficiently shown that imprisonment for military offences has 
answered the expectations that were formed of it.” In 1845, the year previous 
to the establishment of prisons, the number of convictions by courts-martial was 
9954, and 652 corporal punishments were inflicted. In 1850 the convictions were 
9306 and the corporal punishments 238. The effective force was about the 
same in each year—in 1845, 125,252; and in 1850, 125,119. Last year 495 
lashes were inflicted. and in the preceding year 550, by the visitors of the 
prisons, for serious offences. 





TORTOISESHELL TOM CAT. 


A TORTOISESHELL Tom Cat, and a Queen Anne’s farthing appear in 
popular estimation to enjoy a corresponding rarity. The coin is scarce, 
and so is the cat; but neither is so rare as traditional tale would have 
us believe, and this hardly allows existence. 

The tortoiseshell is one of the most noted of the varieties of the 
domestic cat. The tortoiseshell-like marks are ascribed to a cross-breed 
of black and yellow. Males, as we have said, are scarce; and every 
year a specimen or two are offered for sale to the Zoological Society, as 
rarities worthy of place in their fine menagerie. 

The specimen here engraved is a beautiful creature, and handsomely 
marked. It is fifteen months old, and is the property of Mr. John 


“TORTOISESHELL TOM CAT.” 


[Sepr. 20, 





Thurston, of Walsham-le- Willows, in Suffolk, who, in this age of the 
Exhibition, is about to add his “ Tortoiseshell Tom” to the sights of 
the day. 
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PLATE PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN WILLCOX, R.N. 


Tuts piece of handsome plate has recently been presented (with the 
addition of a silver tea service), by the principal merchants of China, to 
Captain James Willcox, of her Majesty’s steamer Fury, who, in con- 
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PLATE PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN WILLCOX, R.N,. 


junction with Captain Dalrymple Hay, of her Majesty’s brig Columbine, 
and Mr. G. J. Niblett, of the Hon. East India Company’s steamer 
Phlegethon, was instrumental in destroying the pirates in the China 
seas. 

The design is elegant and characteristic, and has been beautifully 
executed in silver by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell. It consists of a nau- 
tical column, supporting upon oak branches an epergne glass dish; the 
pedestal is borne by three hippocampi, and upon it is a British sailor 
ae his national flag, whilst a Chinaman kneels in gratitude at 
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SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
THE picture model at this favourite resort is, this year, an effective 
group of interesting edifices from old Rome, in the centre of which the 
Temple of Janus is the most prominent feature, the lake being made 
to play the part of the Tiber. We will not be too hard upon the anti- 
quarian accuracy of the picture ; be that as it may, the scene is cleverly 
effective by day, but is seen to greatest advantage as the framework of 
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“THE TEMPLE OF JANUS,” AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


the pyrotechnic display at night, when the splendour of the feu d’artifice 
reminds one of the famed Temple of Concord at the Peace Commemo- 
ration in the Green Park, in 1814. It is certainly one of the most 
elegant exhibitions of the kind we have witnessed for a long time. 


THE SERPENTINE, IN HYDE-PARK. 
THE attraction of the Great Exhibition has extended to the Serpentine, 


THE FERRY AT THE SERPENTINE, HYDE-PARKe 


which, by the way, it was, at one time, intended to inclose for subaqueous 
experiments, in connexion with the wonders of the Crystal Palace. 
The model frigate we have already spoken of, and in the accompany- 
ing Picture we see it surrounded with pleasure-boats, which, with a 
ferry, invest this fine piece of water with new life. The fashionable 
drive, on the north bank, is also shown in the View, and, with the flag 
hoisted upon the boat-house of the Royal Humane Society, denote the 
gay scene to have been sketched during the full tide of the past season, 
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Tuis magnificent mansion, the yroperty of 1s Crace the Luke of 
Devonshire, was visited by the members of the British Archeological 
Association, during their recent congress, held at Derby. 

; , Hardwicke is situated between Chesterfield and Mansfield. The ap- 
proach tothe mansion by a noble avenue is thus described by one of the 
excursionists :— 

“‘ The drive from Balsover to this residence of the Duke of Devonshire 
is very beautiful. The park is ornamented with very fine oaks, under 
which numerous herds of deer were to be seen quietly grazing. The pre- 
sent building was erected by the Countess of Shrewsbury about 1590. 
She was the celebrated Elizabeth Hardwicke, and married no less than 
four times. Her first husband was Mr. Bailey, through whom she ac- 
quired property ; her second a Cavendish, from whom the present Duke 
of Devonshire is descended. She then married « Sir William St. Lowe, 
and afterwards the Earl of Shrewsbury, the keeper for so many years 
of Mary Queen of Scots, from whom she obtained a separation. Mr. 
Hardwicke’s house, or Old Hardwicke Hall, almost touches the present 
stately building. Everything in it and about it bears the impress of the 
proud, determined woman, who considered her father’s house not a 
sufficient mansion for a Countess of Shrewsbury to receive Royalty in, 
and, consequently, erected the present edifice almost atits gate. Where- 
ever you turn you are reminded of her. Her initia's stand out in bold 
relief against the sky, outside the building, on the parapet, at every eor- 
ner, and from canvass in the different rooms. This indefatigable lady 
built Chatsworth, Hardwicke, and another place in the county of Derby. 
The legend runs, that it was foretold to her, that as long as she kept 
building, so jong would her life be—a ruse, probably, of the Barry or 
Smirke of the day to lead heron. In accordance with this, she kept 
building house after house, and at last died in «a hard frost when the 
masons could not work. On entering the hall, the first striking object 

s a statue at the upper end, of Mary Queen of Scots, bearing the follow- 
ng simple but touching inscription :-— 

Maria, Scotornm Regina, nata 1542; 
A suis in exilium ac'a, 1558 ; 
Ab hospit4 neci da’a, 1587. 

Tradition asserts that this was one of the seats in Derbyshire she visited, 
and her bed and room are shown, with her arms as Queen of Scotland 
and Dowager of France over the 

door, and her initials worked in the 

tapestry. The grand room in the 

building is the immense picture 

gallery, which extends the whole 

length of the house. In it are pic- 

tures of the Cavendishes; of the 

Kings and Queens of England, from 

Henry IV. downwards; the Court 

of Charles II., including all the 

beauties immortalised by Sir Peter 

Lely ; philosophers, and others. The 

firest picture isa portrait of Thomas 

Hobbes, dated 1676. At the upper 

ead of the room is a full Jength of 

(Queen Elizabeth, in all the elabora- 

tion of the court dress of the time, 

with the high-standing ruff, the 

waist exactly in the middle of the 

body, the wide hoop, and the em- 

broidered petticoats; and at the 

other, an excellent equestrian por- 

trait of the first Duke of Devonshire. 

Tie presence chamber is also a 

noble room: the lower part of the 

sides of it are adorned with tapestry, 

and the upper with ‘ pargetting,’ 

that is, figures in relief on plaster, 

and coloured. At the up;er end is 

the canopy of state and other very 

curious worked velvet chairs. But, 

perhaps, the most interesting article 

of furniture in the apart:.ent was 

an old music-table, round which 

many a madrigal and giee must 

have been sung. It was covered in 
mosaic-work with representations 

of music-books and musical instru- 

ments; in fact, so particular was the 

artist, that he had chronicled the 

notes on the open jleaves of the 
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HARDWICKE HALL.—THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


It was a table at which an amateur singer might 
The tapestry in all the rooms was very fine, 

















ELIZABETHAN GATEWAY. 


and seemed to have exhausted for a subject both scriptural and 
heathen mythology. Some of the oldest pieces were the covers of the 


PART OF THE OLD MANSION. 


seats and pulpit of a small clapel, which is asserted to have been 
used by Mary.” 

The approach to Hardwicke by the avenue is universally Janded by 
tourists. The park, with its hundreds of deer and its wide-spreading 
oaks, the silver stream with its wooded margin, and the fair creensweré, 
with the Hall itself in the distance, complete a landscape such as can 
rarely be enjoyed except in England. 

The first appearance of Hardwicke is very imposing, more especially 
of the old portion as approached from the west. It is seen standing in 
connexion with the new house, on the very crest of one of the highest 
and boldest ridges of the new red sandstone, overlooking a beautiful 
valley, and commanding an extent of country on every side which is 
seldom equalled in beauty. From the state-room of the new, and from 
the dilapidated one of the old, can be distinctly traced out some of the 
loftiest eminences of the High and Low Peak, Barrel Edge, and the 
Black Rocks, near Matlock, Middleton, and Tansley Moors, Stubbing 
Edge, and the great English Appennines, stretching far to the north, ap- 
pear in view, with a rich and beautiful country intervening. The man- 
sion is a lofty oblong structure of stone, of Elizabeth’s time, and pos- 
sesses tall square towers at each of its corners. From the avenue, the 
front of the mansion looks dull and cheerless; but when the gate open- 
ing upon the handsome flower-garden has been passed, this portion of 
the Hall changes its appearance considerably for the better. 


GENERAL Post-oFFICcE.—It having been ascertained that the co r- 
respondence for Lombardy can be transmitted by way of France more expedi- 
tiously than vid Belgium and Prussia, the regulation recently laid down for 
sending by the latter route, nnless otherwise directed, all letters and newspapers 
addressed to Austria, will not apply to the correspondence for Lombardy. Al! 
letters, &c., for Lombardy will be transmitted as formerly, vid France, unless 
specially addressed to be sent by any other route, and will be chargeable with 
postage as follows:—Under 3} ounce; British, 5d ; foreign, Is.: total, Is. Sd. 
$+ ounce and not exceeding $ ounce: British, 5d; foreign, 2s: total, 2s. 51. 
Exceeding 3 ounce and under f ounce: British, !01.; foreign, 3s : total, 3s. 10d. 
Z ounce and not exceeding 1 ounce: British, 10d.; foreign, 4s.: total, 4s. 101. 
Exceeding 1 ounce and under 1} ounce: British, 1s. 8d.; foreign, 5s,: total, 
6s. 8d. These letters may be forwarded eitiier paid or unpaid, at the option of 
the sender, but payment for a portion of the distance is not permitted. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE Woops 
AND Forests.—On the 20th of next 
month, the new act, alluded to by her 
Majesty on the vrorogation of Parlia- 
ment, for the better management of the 
Woods and Forests, will come into force. 
The ebject of the new law is to separate 
the management of the Woods an 
Forests from the direction of her Mu- 
jesty’s Works and Public Buildings, and 
to make better provision for the manage- 
ment of thesame. From the commence- 
ment of the act, the First Commissioner 
of the Woods, &c. is to be the First 
Commissioner of the Public Works and 
Buildings, with a salary not exceeding 
£2000 a year, and he may be a membe 
ofthe House of Commons. The other 
Commissioners of the Woods and Fo- 
rests are to continue to hold thei: 
offices, and their salaries are to be 
provided for by Parliament, but they 
are not eligible to a seat in the 
House of Commons. the other of- 
ficers are to continue in their situa- 
tions. Officers may be appointed to as 
sist in the Public Works and Buildings 
The management of all the Royai partis 
is to vest in the Commissioner of Works, 
and not, as heretofore, in the Commis- 
sioners of the Woods and Forests. Tar- 
liament will also have to provice for the 
expenses relating to the department of 
the Public Works, as well as in the 
managem.nt of the Woods and Forests, 
which latter department was paid ont of 
the revenues of the Crown possessions. 
After the commencement of the act the 
First Commissioner of Public Works is 
to be an Enclosure Commissioner, a 
Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, 
and a Commissioner for carrying into 
execution the acts relating to Highland 
Roads and Bridges, # Commissioner tor 
Building New Churches, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health. 


Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by Wittiam LitTxe, 198, Strand, aforesaid. -Saturpay, Serremper 20, 1851,—Seconp SorrLementT.— GRATIS. 





